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SAVONAROLA/ 

This  llttle  volume  will  surely  be  to  many  a  very  acceptable  and 
even  curious  memorial  of  the  great  Italian  Reformer,  the 
prophet  and  precursor  of  the  Reformation  of  Europe.  Readers 
in  general  know  little  more  of  him,  than  some  few  broken  pas¬ 
sages  of  his  astonishing  discourses,  or  some  verses  of  his  poems 
or  hymns ;  voluminous,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  manifold, 
as  his  writings  were,  they  do  not  lie  on  the  highway  of  letters. 
The  piece,  for  the  translation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  !Mr. 
Travers  Hill,  appears  to  have  been  written  the  year  before  his 
martyrdom,  and,  in  many  ways,  it  is  really  an  astonishing  piece 
of  writing.  The  translator  lias  given  to  us  a  performance,  in 
which  we  may  admire  the  distinct,  concise,  and  perspicuous 
style ;  but  that  which  especially  arrests  us  is  the  prescience  of 
the  book ;  as  in  the  instances  of  Valdes  and  Aonio  Paleario,  we 
find  ourselves  astonished  at  the  far-reaching  views  to  wdiich  ho 
had  attained.  Those  fields  of  truth  which,  since  the  Reformation, 
have  been  so  perpetually  travelled,  that  their  various  footpaths 
seem  common-place,  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  with  the 
same  distinctness  with  which  they  meet  our  own.  A  Dominican 
monk,  in  an  age  when  the  trumpets  of  the  Reformation  had  not 
begun  to  sound,  when  the  Scriptures  were  sealed,  when  the 
Church  was  not  only  everything,  but  that  Church  presided  over 
by  one  of  the  most  enormous  criminals  that  ever  lived,  to  remind 
nien  of  the  possibility  of  human  nature  debasing  itself  to  the 
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form  of  a  satjT,  Alexander  VI. ;  in  this  time,  when  even  what 
mip:ht  bo  regarded  as  excellent  in  the  Church,  was  violclinf^ 
itself  to  the  seductive  influences  of  the  newly  discovered  learii^ 
inir,  the  classical  voluptuousness,  of  Renaissance, — in  those  vears 
in  liis  cloister  and  cell,  surrounded  by  the  strife  of  toiin^iios,  his 
life  then  in  imminent  danger,  as  it  soon  had  to  be  crowned  with 
the  honours  of  the  martyr, — this  volume  was  written.  It  mi^ht 
almost  even  now  servo  as  a  sort  of  hand-book,  a  vade  mccum^  of 
Christian  evidence  and  thought ;  there  are  few  things  with 
which  the  mind  of  the  reader,  enlightened  by  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament,  will  not  find  himself  in  accord.  Tlic  Scriptures 
are  the  important  rule  of  the  Christian’s  life,  the  Church  is  made 
to  fall  into  an  inferior  place.  Savonarola  must  be  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  this  book  opens  up  as  a  Protestant,  before  Pro¬ 
testantism.  Although  Mr.  Travers  Hill  advises  us  not  to  push 
this  point  too  far,  and  reminds  us  that  Savonarola  himself  would 
have  probably  desired  to  die  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  in 
which  he  was  born,  it  is  not  less  true  that  he  was  indeed  far 
ahead  of  multitudes  who,  either  in  our  owm  or  in  other  countries 
have  borne  the  name  of  Protestant ;  and  we  feel  certain,  that 
the  publication  of  this  volume  must  in  some  minds  increase  the 
reverent  affection  with  which  the  name  of  the  illustrious  martyr 
should  always  be  mentioned.  The  value  of  the  volume  is  in¬ 
creased  by  a  slight,  sufficient  prefatory  life,  by  a  good  many 
notes  illustrating  the  correspondence  of  the  views  of  the  author 
with  some  of  the  most  recent  and  advanced  views  in  philosophy 
and  theology,  and  by  a  list  of  the  works,  which  seem  to  have 
been  sixty-five  in  number,  with  which  this  great  and  even  young 
life, — for  Savonarola  was  but  forty-six  years  of  age  when  he 
was  burnt, — occupied  itself.  The  ]^en,  however,  must  represent 
in  a  very  slight  degree  that  life  of  intense  lahr  ur,  not  merely 
of  study  and  prayer,  but  that  incessantly  sounding  voice,  which 
ran  over  every  cliord,  and  in  art,  in  social  manners,  in  state,  and 
in  Church,  sought  to  rouse  men  to  great  reforms  ;  hence  it  is, 
perhaj)s,  that  Savonarola  has  fared  even  worse  at  the  hands  of 
posterity,  than  some  who  vvere  equally  unfortunate  in  their 
career,;  only  lately  has  the  enthusiasm  for  his  name  and 
work  attained  a  very  high  pitch  ;  and  even  now  men  disap¬ 
prove  of  him  and  his  course,  exactly  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  conceive  religion  as  something  separate  and  apart  from  the 
other  occupations  of  life,  and  the  religious  teacher  as  one  whose 
hands  should  be  too  dainty  to  attempt  to  set  the  WTong  tilings 
of  society  at  large  right ;  hence  very  contumelious  woixls  have 
been  heaped  upon  his  name.  It  is  perhaps  true,  that  he  was 
an  enthusiast ;  clearly,  he  perceived  and  was  prepared  to  stake 
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his  life  upon  something  which  was  true  to  him ;  that  truth, 
which  he  perceives  to  be  in  Christ  and  Christianity,  he  could 
not  separate  and  cast  out  from  the  whole  phenomena  of  life. 
As  a  Reformer  he  meddled  with  the  whole  business  of  things 
around  him;  he  insisted,  not  only  on  teacliing  ecclesiastics 
what  ivere  the  foundation  principles  of  Christian  faith,  but  he 
would  talk  to  artists,  something  like  an  inspired  preaching 
Ruskin ;  and  at  a  time  when  painting  and  statuary  were  emulat¬ 
ing  pagan  depravity  in  their  colours  and  designs,  he  taught 
that  art  also  was  divine,  and  should  be  used  for  divine  purposes. 
Such  a  course  of  preaching  and  feeling  would  naturally  influence 
him  in  dealing  with  other  departments  of  life ;  we  know  not 
where  to  find  in  the  history  of  preaching  another  such  a 
preacher.  In  Florence  he  did  very  effectually  change  the  face, 
if  not  the  heart,  of  Florentine  society ;  it  was  as  when  Paul 
preached  in  Ephesus,  and  the  books  were  brought  out  and 
burnt ;  the  dice  and  backgammon  boards,  the  impure  volumes  of 
Boccaccio,  dream-books,  romances,  and  songs,  were  consigned  to 
the  flames  in  the  market-place  by  the  senators  of  Florence, 
amidst  the  blast  of  trumpets  and  the  notes  of  psalms.  Ladies 
beneath  the  spell  of  his  speech  became  decent,  gave  up  their 
false  hair,  their  veils,  masks,  and  perfumed  waters ;  indeed,  all 
the  cherished  pleasures  of  the  city,  the  enchantments  of  southern 
voluptuousness,  were  renounced  at  the  stern  rebuke,  the  scathing 
satire,  of  the  mighty  preacher.  The  theatres  and  taverns  were 
empty,  and,  in  fact,  such  a  revulsion  of  taste  was  produced,  that 
it  is  not  wonderful  if  iniquity  which,  unconverted,  had  only 
hidden  its  head  in  shame,  became  indignant,  and  seized  the 
earliest  opportunity  for  revenge.  The  man  could  not  be  bought : 
when  he  entered  Florence,  the  great  prince  and  master,  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  sought  to  win  him  by  favours,  but  utterly  failed  to 
do  so,  although,  on  his  death-bed,  Savonarola  received  his  last 
confessions,  and  gave  him  the  last  ordinance  of  the  Church. 
The  Pope,  soon  after  his  elevation,  signified  his  wish  to  give  to 
him  a  cardinal’s  hat ;  but  this  also  was  refused,  with  his  famous 
reply,  That  he  desired  no  other  hat  than  the  martyr’s  blood- 
“  stained  crown.”  Unable  to  gratify  him  in  the  first,  the  Pope 
very  speedily  gratified  him  in  the  last  particular.  From  these 
hints,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  gather,  if  unaware  before  of  the 
fact,  that  Savonarola’s  was  a  mind  decidedly  before  its  ago  ;  the 
Reformers  of  subsequent  times,  perhaps,  attained  their  success 
hy  stopping  far  short  of  his  magnificent  ideal ;  and  even  now, 
after  all  these  ages  have  passed  away,  many  a  mind  wo  consider 
enlightened  and  enlarged,. limps  lamely  after  the  sublime  friar 
of  St.  Mark’s  in  Florence,  who  was  strangled  and  burnt  for  his 
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brave  rashness,  his  high-souled  faith,  in  the  public  streets  of  the 
citv  he  sought  to  bless  and  save. 

Giroloino  Savonarola  was  born  in  Ferrara,  the  21st  of  Sop. 
tember,  1452.  We  do  not  wonder  to  find  that  his  earliest 
years  were  full  of  promise;  sanguine  in  temperament,  and  vot 
c.\(|uisitely  nervous.  Ids  pliysical  nature  seemed  adapted  to  the 
otHce,  and  fitted  for  the  work,  of  a  Reformer ;  eyes,  described 
as  something  marvellous  in  their  penetrating  blue,  rather  of  a 
short  stature,  his  hands  so  bony,  so  little  covered  with  flesh, 
that  when  ho  held  up  his  long  fingers  they  seemed  to  give  oven 
th('  effect  of  transparency  to  observers.  Crowding  his  mind 
with  the  stores  of  knowledge  from  the  erudition  of  classical 
times,  and  the  ages  immediately  preceding  his  own,  it  does 
not  seem,  either  that  he  had  been  intended  for,  or  that  he  had 
intended  himself  to  enter  the  monastery ;  but  when  about  twenty 
he  suffered  that  reverse  in  the  affections,  which  has  in  so  manv 
instances  made  or  marred  a  man.  Who  the  lady  was,  no  bio¬ 
graphy  informs  us,  although  the  fact  is  confidently  mentioned. 
8o  the  course  of  his  life  was  changed;  as  he  could  not  be 
solaced  as  he  desired  by  the  beauty  of  women,  he  yielded  his 
nature  up  entirely  to  the  beauty  of  holiness.  In  1475,  he  felt 
the  irresistible  attractions  of  the  cloister,  and,  without  flic  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  father,  he  left  home,  and  entered  the  Dominican 
monastery  of  Dologna  ;  thence  he  addressed  a  pathetic  letter  to 
his  father,  which  is  before  us,  although  s])ace  does  not  allow  ns 
to  quote,  ^lany  years  after,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  he  snid,  “I 
“oiilered  a  cloister  to  learn  how  to  suffer;  and  when  sufFerinf^s 
“  visited  me  T  made  a  study  of  them,  and  they  taught  me  to  love 
always  and  forgive  always.’’  The  fires  of  suffering  have  wrou^^ht 
their  sublime.st  effects  when  they  have  purified  the  character  to 
such  exquisite  consecration  and  strength  as  these  words  imply. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  how  great  in  some  instances  have 
been  the  triumphs  of  the  cloister;  Savonarola’s  case  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  which  passion  was  purilied; 
and  contemplation,  by  (dealing  the  heart  and  the  vision, 
hallowed  the  character  to  bec  ome  intense  and  great  in  action. 
While  studying  in  his  cell,  his  soul  became  painfully  im])rcssed 
with  the  sense  of  tho  evils  rioting  unchecked  around  him  in 
that  bad  age  ;  for  eminently  bad  it  was,  without  an  imaite 
of  exaggeration.  Sceptres,  he  says,  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  ])i rates ;  religion  had  turned  her  fall  downwards,  and  crawled 
amidst  worldly  lures  ;  the  earth  appeared  to  him  to  be  oppressed 
by  every  kind  of  vice ;  but  even  in  the  first  3’ears  of  his  student 
life,  Savonarola  discovered  light  for  the  world  in  the  word  of 
God.  Bible  in  hand,  he  entered  the  cloister,  at  about  the  sanio 
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age  a3  that  in  which  Luther  entered,  and  it  is  not  wonder¬ 
ful  that  the  cloister  of  St.  Dominic  seemed  to  him  to  offer  the 
most  friendly  retreat  and  home  to  the  soul ;  that  order  had 
already  been  illuminated  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Albert  the 
Great,  and  others  whoso  deeds  and  writings  would  minister  to 
tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  young  monk  ;  but  however  it  may  liave 
been  in  his  own  monastery,  monastic  life  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  highly  regarded  by  him,  as  wc  hear  his  exclamations  from 
the  pulpit,  The  chastity  of  the  cloister  is  slain,  the  purity  of 
“the  spouse  of  Christ  is  sullied.’’  Singularly  he  who  became 
so  mighty  a  master  over  the  multitudes,  by  the  lightning 
fraught  tempests  of  his  speech,  failed  when  he  began  to  preach. 
One  of  his  contemporaries  and  friends  says,  at  the  beginning, 
“There  was  nothing  whatever  agreeable  in  his  delivery,  neither 
“was  any  person  pleased  witli  it.”  Even  tlien,  however,  in 
CDiiversation,  in  travelling,  in  promiscuous  companies,  his  words 
seem  to  have  been  very  impressive  and  powerful.  Once,  in 
irulng  by  water  from  Eerrara  to  ^lantiia,  lie  fell  in  with  a  com¬ 
pany  of  eighteen  soldiers,  indulging  in  loose  and  filthy  conver¬ 
sation  ;  he  began  to  talk  to  oikmu*  two — presently  the  whole 
number  gathered  round  him  ;  while  he  continued  speaking,  they 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  confessed  their  crimes  to  him,  and, 
we  may  hope  from  the  story,  left  him  a  little  better  for  his 
luitliful  words.  Other  instances  sliow  us  that  the  future  wit 
and  satirist  made  himself  manifest  in  those  earlier  days.  (Jon- 
Tersiiig  with  a  coiqile  of  abbes  of  the  order  of  St.  Dencdict, 
Savonarola  glanced  at  and  remarked  iqion  their  costly,  ample, 
flowing  habits,  reminding  them  iiow  contrary  they  appeared  to 
the  vows  of  poverty  taken  by  religious  orders.  The  Denedic- 
liiics  said  there  was  nothing  in  tlieir  habits  contrary  to  such 
vows;  for,  in  fact,  the  liner  the  cloth,  and  the  larger  the  dress, 
tiielong(‘r  it  lasted.  At  this  Drother  Savonarola  smiled,  and 
said,  “  What  a  pity  it  was  that  St.  Denedict  and  St.  Dernard 
‘‘had  not  been  acquainted  with  that  fact,  as  they  might  have 
‘‘founded  upon  it  a  new  rule  of  economy  I  ”  Dut  in  his  early 
liioiiastic  course  the  superiors  of  the  monastery  and  the  order 
dtlier  failed  to  discover  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  future 
reformer,  or  acted  in  harmony  with  that  subtle  policy,  whicli 
las  been  the  same'  in  Itoine  through  all  ages ;  he  was  held 
back,  and  merely  filled  the  humble  office  of  instructor  to 
tlic  young  aspirants  to  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic,  until,  at  thirty 
years  of  age,  In;  was  ai)point'jd  to  preach  in  the  Church 
St,  Lorenzo,  in  Florence  ;  it  was,  however,  at  llrescia  that 
be  struck  the  first  note  of  speech  which  thiilled  along  many 
^1  the  Italian  cities.  In  1484,  he  announced  the  approach  of  a 
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period  of  unexampled  horror  and  calamity ;  and  it  is  on  account 
of  this,  and  many  such  vehement  prophecies,  that  his  enemies, 
and  sceptical  minds,  have  uttered  their  many  vehement  charges 
against  him ;  yet,  after  all,  it  may  be  believed  that  his  pure 
spirit,  wrought  up  to  an  intense  pitch  of  excitement,  announced 
those  general  judgments,  which  are  the  inevitable  doom,  as  they 
are  also  the  certain  consequence,  of  an  age  of  profanity  and 
depravity.  And  still  many  y'ears  passed  along  before  his  voice 
was  so  loudly  heard,  and  the  space  around  him  so  distinctly 
lilled  with  the  terrors  of  his  denunciations ;  in  fact,  the  visible 
might  of  his  life  was  comprehended  into  a  very  small  period 
of  time.  His  fame  reached  Florence,  the  city  in  which,  as  a 
preacher,  he  had  remarkably  failed ;  it  was  even  at  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  Lorenzo  do  Medici  that  he  was  called  to  the  city 
with  whose  future  history  his  name  was  to  be  immortally  linked. 
In  his  thirty-eighth  year,  in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  his 
superiors,  he,  still  a  comparatively  unknown  man,  took  his 
weary  route  ;  fatigued,  exhausted,  ill,  he  was  overpowered,  and 
stopped  in  his  long  walk.  Lying  down  by  the  roadside,  he 
wondered  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  that  providence  which 
called  him  away  from  the  seclusion  of  his  cell  when  little  seemed 
before  him  but  to  die.  There  some  good  Samaritan  found  him, 
raised  him,  from  the  ground,  assisted  him  to  some  neighbouring 
inn,  accompanied  him  even  to  the  gates  of  Florence,  and  there 
left  him,  recommending  him  to  accomplish  the  mission  which 
had  been  given  him  by  God;  who  the  stranger  was  is  quite  un¬ 
known.  lint  he  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  in  the  city  now, 
in  this  year  1490,  than  a  strange  and  perceptible  agitation 
vibrated  through  all  its  population ;  henceforth  there  were  no 
traces  of  that  feebleness  of  popular  address  to  which  we  have 
just  referred.  On  the  1st  of  August,  in  this  year,  in  his  first 
sermon,  he  wrung  out  the  terms  of  his  mission  in  three  tremen¬ 
dous  propo.sitions :  “First,  That  the  Church  of  God  must  be  re- 
“  iiewed  and  renovated,  and  that  in  our  times;  Second,  That  all 
“  Italy  is  about  to  be  visited  by  the  scourge  and  wrath  of  God; 
“Third,  That  all  things  so  terribly^  predicted  are  shortly  to 
“come  to  pa.ss.’’  The  tremendous  judgments,  of  which  he  was 
the  fulminator,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  ap¬ 
pointed  the  prior  of  St.  ]Mark’s;  from  this  jDoint  his  enemies 
have  been  fond  of  saving  his  career  changed  and  liis  character; 
he  became  ambitious,  de.signing,  self-seeking;  he  assuredly 
adopted  the  most  singular  of  methods  for  the  purpose  ol 
exhibiting  himself  in  this  character.  The  brethren  ot‘  St. 
Mark’s  told  him  it  was  the  habit  to  visit  Lorenzo  upon  the 
election  us  prior,  to  commend  the  priory  to  his  gracious  care  and 
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protection ;  and  that,  if  he  omitted  this,  a  grave  scandal  would 
arise.  ‘‘  Who  has  elected  me  ?  he  replied,  God  or  Lorenzo 
“God,  undoubtedly.’’  ‘‘Let  us  then  give  thanks  to  God,” 
“he  said,  “and  not  to  a  mortal  man.”  !N^or  could  lie  be 
induced  to  manifest  any  especial  complaisance  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  prince.  “  Should  ho  send  for  me,”  said  he,  “  I  will  visit  him. 

“  He  is  a  Florentine,  and  the  first  man  in  the  cit\' ;  I  am  a 
“  stranger,  and  a  poor  friar  ;  nevertheless,  tell  him,  it  is  he  who 
“has  to  go  from  hence,  and  I  who  have  to  stay;  he  must  go, 
“and  I  shall  remain.”  Of  course,  great  preaching  with  great 
self-denying  acting;  preaching  not  embodied  in  words  only, 
but  mapping  out  a  course  of  change  and  reform,  could  only  be 
attended  by  the  indignation  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  and  one  especi¬ 
ally,  Father  ^lariano,  preaching  in  Rome  before  the  college  of 
Cardinals,  called  on  tlic  I’ope  liimself,  who  was  present,  to 
interpose  and  destroy  the  daring  friar,  exclaiming  in  the  course 
of  his  sermon,  “  0  Holy  Father,  burn  this  agent  of  Satan,  burn 
“him,  burn  this  scandal  of  the  whole  Church  !  ”  We  can  form 
little  idea  of  the  etiect  of  preaching  at  all  in  those  times ;  a  man 
coming  fortli  from  the  macerations  of  the  cloister,  his  soul 
bearing  the  tremendous  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  liis 
words  like  scorching  fire,  the  eyes  of  his  soul  lit  up  by  strong 
perceptions  of  certain  truths  and  certain  judgments.  We 
must  remember  that  the  times  helped  to  make  a  man  like 
Savonarola,  curious  for  instance,  in  1493  and  1494,  to  press 
with  the  crowds  into  the  vast  church  to  listen  to  the  friar  of 
St.  Mark’s.  The  whole  of  Italy  was  in  commotion,  in  fear  of 
French  invasion  ;  a  strange  undefined  instinct  seemed  throb¬ 
bing,  like  a  pendulum,  in  the  hearts  of  most  men ;  so  the  masses 
thronged  the  enormous  aisles,  in  thick-packed  crowds,  all 
swayed  by  uncontrollable  emotions,  to  listen  to  a  course  of 
sennons,  upon  what  docs  the  reader  think  ?  upon  the  Ruilding 
of  Noah’s  Ark ;  one  short  chapter  in  Genesis  furnishing  him 
with  text  after  text;  for  months,  plank  after  plank  of  the  building 
was  put  together.  Florence  itself  was  the  world  over  which 
the  deluge  was  to  fall,  and  tlie  preacher  was  the  Noah  who  was 
warning  that  he  might  save.  Slowly,  night  after  night,  he 
pursued  his  subject ;  the  people  marvelled  at  his  tardiness  in 
bringing  it  to  a  close ;  ho  marvelled  at  it  himself,  and  said  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  some  superior  power  held  him  back.  The 
whole  city  was  terror  stricken  ;  politicians,  sceptics,  and  peo[)lo 
of  pleasure,  all  alike  overwhcluK'd  and  overawed  ;  at  last  came 
the  close.  In  that  noble  work  of  liction,  Romolfiy  the  portrait  of 
Savonarola  is  drawn  with  the  usual  strength  of  the  great  artist ; 
the  words  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  author  appear  most  of 
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them  to  be  literal  renderings  from  the  great  Biography  of 
Savonarola  by  Valleri,  especially  the  great  scenes  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  are  drawn  'with  dramatic  strength  and  vigour,  and  the 
moment  when  the  last  tremendous  tempest  of  speech  was  poured 
out.  Most  of  our  readers  have  read  them,  and  they  need  only 
to  be  referred  to  here  for  the  purpose  of  saying  they  furnish  as 
ready  a  means  as  we  can  mention  for  a  popular  illustration  of  that 
truly  tremendous  eloquence  in  which  he  announced  the  close. 
Hours  before  the  preacher  appeared,  the  enormous  building  had 
been  packed;  and  when  he  stood  in  the  pulpit,  his  calm  gaze 
glancing  severely  over  the  multitude,  he  announced  his  terrible 
words,  “  licliohl,  I  will  bring  the  u'afers  over  the  earth a  shudder 
ran  through  the  whole  multitude.  Pico  dello  Mirandello  was 
present,  and  testifies,  that  he  shuddered  himself  through  all  his 
frame,  that  it  was  as  if  his  hair  stood  on  end  as  he  listened. 
The  whole  audience,  the  whole  city,  were  beneath  the  dominion 
of  terror;  it  seemed  as  if  the  deluge  was  preparing  to  fall. 
The  crowds  thronged  round  Savonarola,  and  besought  him  to  be 
their  refuge  from  the  tempest. 

We  may  perhaps  reason  upon  such  things  now  ;  but  there 
was  little  of  what  we  call  reason  then  :  it  was  believed  he  had 
uttered  fearful  prophecies  before.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  two 
other  princes  hud  gone  the  path  his  prophetic  linger  had  pointed, 
to  the  tomb  ;  and  now  his  prophecies  were  culminating,  if  tho 
city  was  to  be  saved,  he  must  save  ;  Savonarola  must  henceforth 
become  a  politician.  That  sermon  is  regarded  as  the  turning 
point  in  his  career ;  it  was  undoubtedly  also  the  prelude  to  his 
own  fate.  His  intense  views  of  the  absolute  neccssitv  of  re- 
formation,  in  what  seemed  to  him  the  unhallow'ed  relations  ot 
Church  and  State  ;  his  dreams  of  hope  in  democracy, — they  were 
all  now’  to  be  put  upon  their  trial ;  and  it  is  certainly  from  this 
point  that  his  foes  find  those  items  of  his  history  w’hicli  they 
have  not  been  slow’ to  attempt  to  exaggerate  into  crimes.  It  was, 
indeed,  immediately  after  this  seimon  that  his  great  friend  who 
had  heard  it,  and  thrilled  beneath  it,  Pico  della  ^liraiidello,  the 
luminary  and  wonder  of  his  age,  died,  and  the  city  it.scll' 
seemed  visited  by  the  deluge  as  the  French  army,  beneath  Charles 
VIII.,  marched  into  Florence.  The  great  scholar  died,  and  the 
French  king  entered  on  the  same  day’.  What  was  to  he  done 
in  the  city  'f  it  seemed  given  up  to  the  brutality  and  recklessnes.s 
of  the  French  army’.  In  his  sermon,  fSavonarola  had  said, 
‘‘  When  vou  shall  find  yourselves  in  those  straits  and  tribulations, 
become  like  drunken  men,  and  lose  all  use  of  reason. 
It  was  know’n  that  the  French  king  was  about  to  give  orders 
for  letting  loose  his  troops  on  the  city ;  a  panic  seized,  naturally, 
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the  hearts  of  all  men,  when  suddenly  some  voice  cried,  in  the 
assembly  of  the  counsellors,  ‘‘Go  to  the  servant  of  God,  Fra 
Giroloino  ;  go  to  the  servant  of  God,  Fra  Girolomo.’’  Instantly 
it  seemed  a  wonder  that  they  had  not  gone  to  him  before — a 
sudden  change,  a  gleam  of  hope,  came  over  the  minds  of  the 
council.  A  deputation  hastened  breathlessly  to  8t  Markus ;  there 
they  found  the  prior  with  all  the  brethren  before  the  altar, 
praying  that  God  would  avert  the  impending  calamity  from  the 
city.  The  mysterious  friar  had  adopted  some  precautions  for 
the  defence  of  his  priory.  Those  who  sought  him,  ,  found  him 
calm,  clear,  and  prepared.  lie  listened  to  the  deputation 
announcing  the  catastrophe  which  would  that  night  take  place. 
“My  children,^’  he  said  to  his  brethren  of  the  monastery,  “  take 
“some  refreshment,  then  come  back  to  the  choir,  and  continue 
“in  prayer  till  I  return.’^  lie  took  one  of  the  brethren  for  a 
companion,  and  went  forth  to  the  palace  of  De  Medici,  to  see 
the  king.  He  could  not  enter  ;  the  sentinel  thrust  him  rudely 
back ;  the  barons  liad  given  orders  that  no  one  should  see  the 
king.  Ho  returned  to  his  convent,  and  gave  himself  up  some 
little  time  with  earnestness  to  prayer ;  presently  he  said  ho 
heard  a  voice  within  him,  saying,  “  Return,  return, — you  shall 
enter.’’  He  spoke  to  his  companion,  the  friar :  “  Let  us  go 

back  to  the  palace  ;  I  will  confer  with  the  king.”  The  singular 
story  tells  us,  this  time  he  passed,  not  only  the  first,  but  a 
second  and  a  third  sentry ;  he  reached  the  chamber  of  the  king, 
who  stood  armed  ready  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  nefarious 
design.  The  undaunted  friar  went  immediately  up  to  the 
presence  of  the  king,  holding  up  his  crucifix  to  the  king’s  lips. 
“This,”  be  said,  “represents  Christ,  the  majesty  who  made 
“heaven  and  earth  ;  do  not  respect  me,  respect  Him.”  The 
language  he  then  adopted,  so  far  as  it  has  come  to  us,  seems  not 
to  have  been  very  humble;  he  reminded  the  king  that  God  was 
theGod  of  armies,  to  punish  and  bring  ruin  on  unjust  and  impious 
kings;  reminded  him  that  by  his  pride  he  was  brought  to  covet 
what  was  not  his,  and  menaced  him  with  a  certain  retribution 
if  he  resisted.  It  seems  strange  to  us;  the  king  was  in  possession, 
and  the  city  had  lost  its  wits,  but  he  \vas  humbled  and  bowed 
before  the  voice  which  we  have  heard  a  short  time  before 
ringing  through  the  great  dome.  The  friar  dealt  wdth  him  as 
ene  prince  might  deal  with  another  ;  he  took  him  by  the  hand, 
saying,  “  Know,  sacred  majesty,  that  the  will  of  God  is  that  you 
“depart  from  this  city  without  making  any  change  in  its  affairs  ; 
“otherwise  you,  with  your  army,  'will  lose  your  lives  here.” 
And  Charles  left  the  city.  Mischief  enough  had  been  done,  but 
probably  the  mischief  averted  was  something  like  that  which 
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decimated  Milan  beneath  the  sword  of  Barbarossa.  The  chief 
nobles  of  Charles  acknowledge  that  the  salvation  of  Florence 
was  the  work  of  Savonarola  ;  but  the  prior  himself,  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  afterwards  exclaimed,  O  Florence,  all  that  was 
“  done  that  day  was  effected  by  God,  and  the  mediation  that 
came  by  prayer.’^  It  is  no  wonder  if  Savonarola  was  regarded 
not  only  as  a  terrible  Noah  preaching  and  prophesying  a  com-*  ^ 
ing  tempest,  but  even  himself  as  something  of  an  ark  of  ^ 
refuge  when  the  tempest  came.  As  we  have  said,  however,  this  ^ 
was  to  him  as  the  beginning  of  troubles  and  responsibilities ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  been,  almost  uneonsciously  to  himself,  drawn 
into  the  pathway  of  political  action.  It  has  been  with  some 
truth  said,  The  more  earnest,  the  more  whole-hearted  a  priest 
“  is  in  his  own  proper  work,  the  more  incapable  will  lie  be  of 
working  to  any  good  purpose  as  a  civil  ruler.’’  Moreover, 
Savonarola  could  not  rely  upon  his  Church  to  help  him,  for  he 
was  regarded  as  in  antagonism  to  it ;  and  even  the  ascent  of 
power  to  which  he  attained  would  only,  from  his  v  cll-known 
doctrines,  tend  to  create  a  prejudice  against  him.  Florence  was 
probably  the  most  luxurious  city  in  Europe  in  those  days,  or  if  ; 
not  the  most  luxurious,  only  second  to  Venice  in  its  piles  of 
hoarded  wealth. 

As  the  great  preacher  renewed  his  cry,  ‘‘  Bring  forth  fruits 
‘‘  meet  for  repentance,”  he  was  enabled  to  find  his  proper  work 
as  priest  and  preacher  taking  effect.  There  was  one  notable 
instance  mentioned  by  Vasari,  in  his  Liven  of  the  Paintenf 
While  Savonarola  was  preaching,  Baccio  della  Porta  was  pass¬ 
ing  along  ;  he  was  already  a  famous  painter,  but  rather  remark-  , 
able  for  the  impurity  of  his  designs.  Smitten  by  the  words  ‘of 
the  great  friar,  he  gathered  all  his  pictures  and  studies  of  designs 
together,  and  brought  them  to  be  burnt  in  the  flames ;  hence-  j 
forth  he  became  a  religious  man,  entered  a  monastery,  and  is  I 
now  known  by  those  beautiful  "ems  of  rcligrious  art  which 
adorn  our  galleries,  and  bear  the  name  of  Fra  Bartclomo.  We  , 
have  said  before  there  was  much  in  his  preaching  to  strike  the  i 
deep  soul  of  the  artist.  The  divinest  painter  of  sacred  subjects,  , 
Fra  Angelico,  had  been  a  Brother  of  St.  Clark’s,  and  had  adorned  ; 
the  walls  of  the  monastery.  Savonarola  preached  up  the  want  ; 
of  high  conceptions  of  art  to  elevate  the  mind  of  the  people; 
he  exclaimed,  “  The  form  of  art  itself  is  the  faith  which  it 
“inspires.”  He  beheld  around  him  only  gross  naturalism;  j 
paganism  and  sensuality  ran  a  free  course,  and  were  glorified.  ] 
The  portraits  of  young  girls,  in  most  instances  only  too  well 
known,  w’crc  put  up  as  altar-pieces  for  ^Madonnas,  ^Magdalena?, 
and  St.  Johns.  The  preacher  denounced  the  art  w’hich  made 


thoughts  to  enter  into  the  eyes  of  spectators,  as  lascivious  songs 
also  enabled  such  thoughts  to  enter  into  the  ears ;  hence,  in 
that  age  of  artists,  he  did  run  in  a  tournament  against  art,  but 
sought  to  purify  and  elevate  it.  lie  judged  tliat  religion  was  the 
great  element  of  patriotism,  and  that  art  should  humanise  and 
elevate  their  thoughts  and  tastes,  to  make  them  religious ;  hence 
again  he  demanded  artistic  enjoyments  and  spectacles  for  the 
people,  in  order  that,  as  lie  said,  the  arts  ‘‘  might  henceforth  be 
“the  handmaids  of  piety  and  freedom.^’ 

AVe  have  seen  how,  to  a  very  great  degree,  ho  succeeded ;  we 
have  seen  the  story  of  his  rise.  lie  was  a  kind  of  precursor  of 
Puritanism  in  Florence.  The  story  of  his  fall  is  too  long  to 
tell;  it  involves  the  history  of  Florence  through  a  peculiarly 
agitated  period  of  its  history ;  it  would  bo  very  interesting  to 
attempt  to  recite  it, — it  is  impossible ;  but  we  have  often  thought 
that  some  interesting  analogy  might  be  found  in  the  character 
of  Savonarola  to  one  who  at  first  would  seem  very  unlike  him, 
who,  like  him,  however,  pitched  his  ideas  very  high,  whose 
mind,  like  his,  expatiated  over  lofty,  but  impossible  ideals, 
dreaming  of  things  which  ought  to  be,  rather  than  things  which 
were,  of  Christ  as  the  only  King,  even  as,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  De  Medici,  Savonarola  caused  to  be  painted  over  the  cross 
in  the  chancel  of  the  great  church,  Jesus  Christ,  King  of  the 
“city  of  Florence.’^  Wo  might  carry  the  analogy  forward  be¬ 
tween  him  and  one  who  liked  to  live  in  prophecies  of  the  future 
reign  of  goodness  and  grace  on  the  earth,  linding  analogies  and 
pictures  of  what  would  be  in  the  words  of  the  prophets  and  the 
visionaries  of  both  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments,  but  who,  like 
our  preacher,  found  himself  cast  on  evil  times,  and  among  bad 
and  low-minded  men  in  Church  and  in  State,  and  who,  like  him, 
expiated  his  life  of  noble  truthfulness  by  a  close  in  murder  and 
martyrdom ;  we  mean  one  whose  name  will  scarcely  occur  to 
our  readers  as  the  hero  of  such  an  analogy,  Sir  Harry  Vane. 
The  likeness  is  not  capricious ;  the  more  the  portraits  are  looked 
at,  the  more  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ditfereiice  is  principally  in 
their  age  and  in  their  latitude.  Of  all  the  great  Kefonners  born 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Komo,  and  especially  of  those 
who  have  appeared  in  Italy,  the  great  Iteformer  of  Florence,  we 
have  always  thought,  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  Arnold  of 
Brescia;  his  name  has  been,  even  down  to  our  own  times,  so  great 
a  terror  that  Kiccolini’s  noble  tragedy,  “  Arnold  of  Hrescia,”  is 
to  this  moment  a  prohibited  book  in  Home.  He  appiearcd  about 
throe  centuries  before  tlie  Friar  of  St.  Mark’s,  the  coiiteniporary 
ofSt.  Bernard  and  Abelard,  the  friend  of  the  latter;  tiie  “sliield- 
bearer  of  the  new  Goliath,’*  St.  Bernard  called  him.  His  age 
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also  was  one  of  extreme  depravity  of  morals  and  destruction  of 
all  discipline  in  the  Church ;  all  a^cs  seem  to  contemporaries  so 
bad,  and  yet  humanity  seems  to  gain,  and  society,  on  tlie  whole, 
presses  forward.  Arnold’s  life,  even  more  than  Savonarola’s, 
was  one  long,  weary,  protracted  battle  with  Home;  he  also  was 
a  priest  and  a  mighty  preacher.  The  field  he  travelled  over  was 
far  larger  than  that  of  the  Florentine  monk,  whoso  limited 
wanderings  through  a  few  Italian  cities  remind  us  in  this  of 
the  great  German  Reformer,  Luther  and  most  of  his  friends; 
but  Arnold  of  Rrescia  laboured  after  the  same  fashion,  and  for 
the  same  ends.  lie  stood  with  the  Scriptures  in  his  hand,  declar¬ 
ing  to  the  people  of  Italy  that  no  temporal  power  could  ever 
belong  to  the  pastors  of  Christ’s  flock.  We  are  grieved  to  see 
even  St.  Rernard  writing  to  the  Legate  Guido,  “Rome  has  a 
“horror  of  the  doctrines  of  Arnold  and  of  Arnold  himself,  who 
“preaches  them.”  lie  was  coir.Icmned.  by  Romo;  but,  like 
Savonarola,  his  works  were  not  pronouneed  heretical,  nor  was 
he  declared  a  heretic,  only  a  schismatic.  The  l>isho[)  ^lanfivd 
of  Rrescia,  however,  succeeded  in  poisuading  the  peuple  when 
the  I’oi)e’s  mandate  silenced  Arnold,  that  ho  v/as  grievously 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  thus  his  followers  fainted  and  fell  away 
from  him  with  the  usual  wisdom  of  the  multitude  abandoning 
the  leader.  The  papacy  at  that  time  was  asserting  the  muii^trous 
doctrine,  that  the  Rope  was  the  temporal  Lord  of  the  whole 
world,  a  doctrine  which  is  reviving  with  some  considerable 
strength  in  Fiiigland  in  our  day,  although  cast  out  and  trodlcii 
under  foot  now  in  Florence  and  in  Rrescia.  Arnold,  like  t^avo- 
iiarola,  headed  the  republican  ])arty ;  he  sustained  the  ])Ci»ple 
through  their  struggle  for  political  freedom  with  marvellous 
eloquence,  preaching  the  necessity  of  Church  reform.  At  last 
he  was  seized  by  that  strange  Janus-headed  emperor,  Frederick 
Rarbarossa,  who,  as  a  condition  of  ])eace  with  Rome,  deliverc'l 
up  the  noble  preacher.  Like  Savonarola  he  was  strangled  and 
burnt  ;  as  the  ashes  of  the  martyr  of  Florence  were  cast  into 
the  Arno,  those  of  Arnold  were  east  into  the  Tiber,  lest  they 
should  be  collected  and  venerated  as  those  of  a  saint,  and  a  day 
or  two  after  this  the  Rope  crowned  the  Emperor.  The  names 
of  both  now,  after  the  six  or  the  four  liundred  years  have  passed 
away,  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  false  priests,  whose 
palsied  hands  still  seek  to  clutch  a  sceptre  they  have  not  streiiglb 
to  wield. 

Tlscv  never  fail  uho  die 
In  a  great  cause;  their  spirit  walks  abroad. 

Though  years  elapse,  ami  others  share  as  d.irk  a  doom  ; 

They  hut  augment  the  tleei)  ^^^d  sweejiing  thoughts 
AVhich  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom. 
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The  principal  foes  of  Savonarola  were  the  order  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans  ;  the  religious  orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome  have  always 
hated  each  other.  The  prior  was  of  the  order  of  Dominic ; 
and,  in  their  jealousy  of  him,  and  the  influence  he  attained  for 
his  order,  we  are  to  discover  the  origin  of  those  machinations 
and  plots  against  him,  which  procured  his  fall.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  He  strove  to  reform  the  Church  ;  he  held  up  the 
Apostolic  Church  as  a  model  for  the  Church  of  Florence.  “  She 
“was  poor,’’  he  said,  ‘‘hut  beautiful  in  her  poverty;  she  was 
“rich  in  lowliness  and  in  love.”  He  attributed  the  decay  of  the 
Church  to  the  neglect  of  the  Scriptures;  charged  upon  the 
Church  that,  by  its  multitudes  of  ceremonies,  it  had  fallen  into 
Judaism,  had  left  Christ,  and  gone  back  to  Aloses.  “  Thus,” 
“he  said,  “  we  liave  wandered  from  the  ^ew  Testament  to  the 
“Old,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  ^ow  is  to  bring  the 
“Church  back  to  the  New  once  more.”  \7hat  could  be  done 
with  such  a  man  as  this  ?  He  became  exceedingly  troublesome, 
too;  he  wrote  to  the  kings  of  Franco  and  Spain,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  urging  upon  them  the  importance  of 
calling  a  general  council,  to  take  into  consideration  the  reform 
of  the  Church.  Upon  this  the  Pope  forbade  him  to  preach, 
and  ordered  the  congregation  or  brotherhood  of  St.  Mark’s  to 
be  broken  up  and  amalgamated  with  another  order.  In  his  turn 
Savonarola  denounced  Pome,  declared  that  Pome  was  under¬ 
mining  the  Chur(*h,  and  that  its  evil  name  stunk  in  men’s 
nostrils.  AVell  might  he  say  so,  when,  at  that  moment,  the 
Pope,  Alexander  Yl.,  was  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder, 
incest,  and  every  lesser  or  larger  crime  which  could  deface 
Human  nature.  The  Pope  demanded  that  the  city  should 
give  him  up ;  it  refused.  The  Franciscans  were  ordered 
to  preach  against  him ;  they  did,  but  with  little  effect  : 
but  the  powers  of  the  world  were  accumulating  against 
Him ;  his  enemies  were  increasing  in  tho  council  of  the  city, 
and  the  end  was  shortly  to  come.  These  events  ha])pened 
in  the  year  1 407.  The  people  might  have  felt,  too,  that  the  pro- 
photic  warnings  of  1404  were  still  bc'ing  fulfilled  ;  for  the  plague 
^hicdi  had  raged  in  Italy  attacked  Florence  ;  and,  as  is  usually 
fhe  case,  famine  followed  plague.  The  Reformer  called  for  faith, 
and  told  them  it  was  God’s  proving  time  ;  but  they  expected 
®iracles,  and  miracles  were  not  wrought ;  the  Pope,  too,  threat¬ 
ened  to  place  the  city  under  interdict,  and  the  multitudes  began 
Jo  waver  and  fall  from  their  idol,  and  declare  themselves  to  be 
^n  the  contest  on  the  side  of  the  Church.  Savonarola,  too, 
suffered  from  his  friends ;  Dominico  da  Pescia,  a  monk  of  the 
Ilominican  order,  was  his  follower  and  friend,  a  noble  spirit  and 
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every  way  worthy  of  him,  but  he  was  so  rash  as  to  put  a  con- 
troversy  with  the  Franciscans  upon  the  issue  of  a  trial  by  the 
ordeal  of  fire,  when  the  challenge  was  offered,  exclaiming 
“  Iiather  an  anp:el  fall  from  heaven  than  Savonarola  lie.’^  Savo¬ 
narola  protested  loudly,  but  unavailiugly,  against  the  great 
folly.  Tlie  ordeal  appears  to  have  been  stopped,  but  the  rash¬ 
ness  of  Dominico  perilled  yet  more  the  cause  of  his  superior. 
The  mob  assailed  the  monastery,  and  beneath  a  promise  of  safe 
conduct,  Savonarola  was  made  a  prisoner ;  and  he  who  had  been 
the  darling  of  the  people,  was  placed  on  a  horse,  his  hands  tied 
behind  him,  and  so  conducted  through  the  raging  inob.  “I 
know  not,’’  says  a  contemporary,  “  whether  hell  itself  could 
“raise  such  a  cry  as  arose  that  night  when  they  took  liiin  before 
“the  Signori.  I  wanted  to  follow  him,  to  go  with  him,  but  the 
“  raging  crowd  drove  me  l)ack,  and  so  I  stood  alone  in  the 
“street,  and  was  compelled  to  see  how  they  illused  the  shepherd 
“  of  mv  soul.”  News  was  sent  to  Home,  that  Savonarola  was  a 
prisoner,  and  the  ])ermission  was  instantly  given  to  submit 
the  victim  to  the  rack  ;  seven  times  he  was  stretched  upon  the 
rack.  It  was  demanded  that  he  should  recant  all  he  had  taught 
and  preached,  and  declare  that  he  was  a  false  prophet.  In  the 
midst  of  his  tortures  he  exclaimed,  “  Lord,  take  my  spirit.” 
He  said  he  would  confess ;  but  when  he  had  rested  a  while  from 
the  rack,  he  said  ho  had  nothing  to  confess ;  it  was  of  no  avail, 
and  one  of  his  arms  was  iiearlv  torn  from  his  body.  He  was 
in  prison  ;  there  he  occupied  himself  in  writing  his  commentary 
on  the  fil'ty-first  Psalm  ;  he  had  expounded  most  of  the  Psalms, 
but  had  said  before,  he  reservcKl  this  for  some  day  of  great 
adversity.  The  day  of  great  adversity  liad  come.  After  his 
death,  this  com mentaiy  became  famous,  j)assed  through  many 
editions,  was  translated  and  published  by  Luther,  in  Germany, 
who  spoke  of  its  author,  saying,  “  He  was  burned  by  the  Pope, 
“  but  now  he  lives  in  blessedness,  and  Christ  has  canonized  him.’ 
On  the  22nd  of  ^Fay,  1498,  it  was  announced  to  Savonarola  and 
his  friends,  Dominico  and  Maruffi,  that  they  were  to  be  executed 
by  fire,  the  next  morning  ;  our  heroic  preacher  was  thoroughly 
resigned  to  his  share  of  the  doom,  saying  to  Dominico,  “  Knowest 
“thou  not  it  is  not  permitted  to  a  man  to  choose  the  mode  of  his 
“own  deaths”  The  three  friends  partook  of  the  sacrament  ot  the 
Holy  Su])p(‘r  administered  by  Savonarola.  lie  said,  “We  shall 
“soon  be  there,  where  we  can  sing  with  David,  ‘Behold,  how  good 
“  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  m  unity. 
They  were  then  taken  to  the  tribunal,  where  they  were  divested 
of  all  their  priestly  decorations,  during  which  the  bishop  took 
Savonarola  by  the  hand,  saying,  “  Thus  I  exclude  thee  from  the 
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«  Church  militant  and  triumphant. **  From  the  Church  militant 
« thou  maycst/^  exclaimed  Savonarola, but  from  the  Church 
‘‘triumphant  thou  canst  not ;  that  docs  not  belong  to  you.”  ^ye 
have  referred  to  Romola ;  Mrs  Stowe  also,  in  Ayncs  of  Soreufo, 
has  introduced  Savonarola  to  her  readers,  dwelling  on  the  last 
circumstances  of  his  life,  and  relating  them  with  considerable 
veracity,  especially  his  last  emerging  from  prison,  and  his 
atrocious  martyrdom.  Wo  need  not  linger  on  the  details  of 
the  cruel  scene.  The  last  that  was  beheld  of  him  was  his  hand 
uplifted  as  if  to  bless  the  people ;  the  last  that  was  heard  from 
him,  “My  Saviour,  though  innocent,  willingly  died  for  my 
“sins,  and  should  not  I  willingly  give  up  this  poor  body  out  of 
“love  to  Him?  ”  The  cinders  of  the  bodies  of  the  martyred  friars 
\rere  carted  away,  and  thrown  into  the  river  Arno.  Of  course, 
shortly  after  his  death  the  tide  of  feeling  turned.  Raidiacl 
painted  him  amongst  the  doctors  of  the  Church,  in  the  very 
halls  of  the  Vatican.  As  to  his  writings,  they  were  declared 
by  tlie  very  Pope  Alexander  VI.  to  he  free  frc)m  all  blame.  Of 
course,  too,  superstition  has  surrounded  with  especial  horrors 
his  persecutors ;  one,  Giovanni  ^larctti,  perished  miserably, 
crying  out  in  the  terrible  anguish,  “  Oh  this  hand !  the  friar  is 
torturing  it.”  The  Franciscans  received  the  reward  promised 
for  their  opposition  to  the  Father ;  but  when  the  first  payment 
was  made  to  them,  the  chamberlain  said,  as  he  handed  over 
the  money,  “Take  the  price  of  the  blood  of  the  just.”  “The 
“prophets  without  arms,”  says  Machiavelli,  “  have  always  got 
“the  worst  of  it.”  Savonarola  was  a  projdiet  without  arms; 
assuredly  he  worsted  visibly  in  the  strife;  but  he  was  an  illus¬ 
trious  precursor  of  those  opinions  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  shook  Kome  to  its  centre.  The  princijdes  he  had  pro¬ 
claimed,  the  changes  he  sought  to  effect,  were  published  and 
brought  about  by  a  youth  living  while  Savonarola  was  <lying, — 
Martin  Luther.  Since  his  day  of  martyrdom,  much  controversy 
bas  been  held  as  to  whether  or  no  he  belonged  to  Home.  Home 
assuredly  cast  him  out,  and  burnt  him  as  a  heretic.  The  bishop 
presided  at  his  execution  said, — but  his  words  more  es¬ 
pecially  applied  to  the  friar  Dominico, — “Let  us  send  him  to 
death.  A  miserable  friar,  more  or  less,  is  of  small  conse¬ 
quence.” 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Homo  we  know  could  not  exist  side 
by  side  with  the  teachings  of  Savonarola ;  on  the  whole,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  s])otless  of  martyrs.  As  a  politi¬ 
cian  he  made  some  mistakes,  which  do  not  at  all,  however,  affect 
the  purity  and  lumiiiousness  of  his  career,  only  showing  how 
lofty  and  divdne  his  ambitions  were,  how  far  above  the  people  he 
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sought  to  serve.  To  keej)  the  memory  of  such  a  man  alive,  is  a 
healthful  and  holy  task ;  and  we  are  glad  that  the  judicious 
translation  and  publication  of  the  rare  and  almost  unknown 
work  before  us  will  bring  his  pure  and  lofty  teachings  before 
many  to  whom  probably  the  extent  of  his  Protestantism  is 
almost  unknown. 
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ROBERT  BROWNING.* 

4  NEW  edition  of  tlic  works  of  this  great  poet  reminds  ns  of 
A  a  sin,  either  lie  or  his  publishers  are  guilty  of,  in  the  deter¬ 
mination,  apparently,  that  we  shall  never  possess  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works  without  being  at  the  expense  of  purchasing 
each  new  edition  as  it  appears.  We  believe  we  have  purchased 
all  the  various  editions  through  a  sucicession  of  years,  and  we 
arc  now  wondering  whether,  in  the  new  volumes,  we  are  to 
receive  a  uniform  addition  to  the  works  already  published,  or  are 
to  wait  yet  for  another.  x\uthors  and  publishers  should  really 
remember  that  book-buyers  usuallv  are  not  rich;  the  wealthy 
classes  lay  out  little  money  in  books.  Literary  purchasers 
arc  usually  people  of  the  humbler  middle  classes,  with 
limited  incomes ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  annoying  fea¬ 
tures  of  modern  publication,  that  wo  are  always  liudiiig  im¬ 
mediately  on  tl:e  ])ossession  of  some  volume  or  work,  that 
another  edition,  revised,  with  important  additions,  is  either 
published  or  in  the  course  of  publication.  We  should  scarcely 
liave  thought  of  purchasing  the  new  edition  of  iMr.  Browning’s 
poems,  but  for  the  first  p)ocm  of  the  first  volume,  “  Pauline,” 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  before. 

This  is  an  ungracious  and  irreverent  mode  of  introducing 
remarks  upon  the  writer  we  really  believe  to  be  destined  for 
future  regard  as,  since  Wordsworth,  incomparably  the  chielcst 
and  most  re])resentativc  poet  of  our  time  ;  and  our  cajdiousness 
must  1)0  considered  as  not  reflecting  so  much  upon  him  as  his 
publishers.  Ihddishers  are  a  thick-skinned  race  of  mortals; 
and  as  they  can  do  anything,  so  they  can  bear  anything.  Our 
opinion  we  have  on  several  occasions  substantially  expressed,  as 
portions  of  Mr.  Browning’s  work  have  been  given  tons;  he  is 
one  of  those  writers  who  need  the  finger  of  criticism  to  beckon 
the  attention  of  ordinary  readers.  His  works,  to  readers  who 
Jmve  made  themselves  familiar  and  at  home  with  his  method, 
furnish  the  richest  enjoyment ;  but  amusement,  the  charm  of  the 
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swift  dulcet  melody,  the  ready  affection  of  the  car,  by  even 
artistic  lyrical  tiiitiiiabulations,  is  not  in  the  way  of  these  writ- 
iiigs  ;  ill  fact,  they  are  no  more  aiiuising,  or  pleasing,  tliaii  are 
the  poems  of  ^liltoii.  The  thought,  the  dramatic  liie  and  | 
action,  (and  they  are  almost  all  more  or  less  dramatic,)  tlie  very 
music  and  metre,  all  alilvc  demand  thought,  study,  or  rellectiun. 
Scarcely  a  poem  docs  not  imply  some  accpiaintance  with  recon¬ 
dite  books  and  studies,  scenesand  characters ;  and  the  pleasure 
given  depends,  very  frequently,  upon  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  and  intellectual  sympathy.  They  arc  far  from  being 
mere  idylls,  pictures  of  life  to  be  apprehended  by  any  and  by 
every  reader ;  they  arc  especially  poems,  both  of  deepest  and 
highest  culture,  and  in  the  course  of  them  the  reader  will  tiiid 
every  variety  of  painful  thought  of  our  times  touched  upon,  and 
frequently  some  strong,  concise,  clear  word,  showing  to  wliat 
purpose  the  writer  has  expressed  himself  iqion  it.  Froin  first 
to  last,  liitherto,  these  works  have  been  remarkably  dramatic ; 
tliis  is  as  true  of  the  shortest  pieces,  as  those  more  properly,  but 
not  more  naturally,  styled  dramas ;  we  scarcely  know  wliere  we 
should  find  a  writer  who  has  so  uniformly  used  the  smallest 
thread  of  incident  or  emotion  for  the  purpose  of  investing  it 
with  a  dramatic  personality,  throwing  himself  completely 
into  the  personality  of  the  actor  he  describes.  The  variety  is  I 
remarkable,  spreading  through  so  many  ages,  and  implying  M 
a  very  many-sided  thoughtfulness  and  sympathy  :  we  feel  that 
it  is  probably  the  manner  in  which  tliese  very  remote  and  far 
separated  persons  would  liave  exj)resscd  themselves  concerning 
that  circumstance ;  we  feel  that  we  have  vividlv  brought  before 
us  the  life  of  an  event,  as,  for  instance,  that  extraordmarv 
“  Bpisfle  confaininff  the  stvanfje  medienl  (xperirna  of  Kardiid, 
the  An/h  rhijsiriifii”  “  I\arshish,’Mn  fact,  in  the  course  ol 
liis  travellings,  found  liimself  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  licthany  ;  lie  noticed  many  things  interesting  to  a 
physician, 

lilue  llowcring  borage,  the  Aleppo  sort 
Abouudeth,  very  nitrons. 

But  eapecially,  wdiat  compelled  liim  to  write  to  his  friend,  was 
thal  he  had  just  come  in  the  Wu\'  of  one  “Lazarus,  a  Jew',  — 

Sanguine,  ])ro|)ortione(b  fifty  years  of  age/  | 

The  body’s  liabit  wliolly  laudable,  | 

As  unicli,  indeed,  be\ond  the  coininon  health  I 

As  we  were  made  and  put  aside  to  show.  i 

This  singular  person  had,  some  short  time  before,  been  raided  ^ 
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from  death  by  a  Nazaritc  Pliysiciaii  wlio  perislicd  in  a  tumult 
sonic  years  before  Karsliish  had  the  op})()rt unity  of  in(piirini> 
into  tlie  circuiiistaiices,  althoii*;-h  the  astonisliini>-  incident  o-iyes 
Lilli  a  text  for  a  long  course  of  natural  speculation  to  his  friend, 
while  the  incident  is  mentioned  in  the  most  simple  and  natural 
manner.  Another  of  these  fine  driotialis  })erson(e  is  the 
Death  in  the  Desert P  a  grand  conception  of  the  last  moments 
of  tlie  life  of  the  Apostle  John,  in  whicli  the  poet  weaves  to¬ 
gether,  on  the  ll])s  of  the  dying  patriarch,  some  of  those  })ro- 
louiidest  hints  of  mystical  insiglit,  such  as  we  might  even 
naturally  conceive  trembled  on  the  lips  of  the  most  visionary 
and  mystical  of  all  the  apostles.  This  is  an  especially  favourite 
manner  with  !Mr.  Browning.  A  word,  a  line,  we  shall  see 
again,  sets  him  free  for  a  marvellous  course  of  dramatic  deline¬ 
ation  ;  thus  the  letter  of  “  CleoiP  is  a  branching  stream  of  talk 
from  the  slight  parenthesis  in  Ihiurs  sermon  on  !Mars  Hill, — 
“  As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said;”  and  the  art 
of  the  piece  is  very  striking,  in  which  the  idea  that  a  mere 
barbarian  Jew,  as  Ihiulus  proves  to  be, 

Hath  access  to  a  secret  shut  from  us, 


is  scouted ;  he,  Christus,  and  their  followers  laughed  at. 

“  Tlieir  doctrines  could  be  held  by  uo  sane  man.*' 

Yet  the  burden  of  the  whole  letter  is  to  unfold  the  paiitings, 
strivings,  and  reasonings  of  a  cultured  soul,  of  those  ages,  seek¬ 
ing  after  God,  or  rather,  after  some  abiding  evideneesof  its  own 
immortalitv  ;  but  dramatic  everv where, — in  the  churches  or 
squares  of  old  mediieval  cities  ;  on  the  canals  of  Venice;  from 
the  stores  and  stories  of  liistoric  h'geiid,  myth  or  fact.  It  is 
never  sulheient  to  Mr.  Bnnvniiig  to  read  or  to  see  ;  his  soul 
seems  instantly  to  translate  itself,  to  possess  and  to  animate  the 
character,  or  the  incidents  ;  thus,  “  In  a  (iondolay^  a  poem  ot  oidy 
a  few  pages,  presents  us  with  a  whole  drama  and  tragedy;  the 
lyrics  and  the  lights  floating  over  the  old  Venetian  waters,  the  se¬ 
crecy  and  the  assassination,  and  no  description  ;  all  living,  active, 
and  real.  One  of  the  most  astonishing  is  the  “  Jleretie's  Tnnjedi/^ 
“a  Middle  Aye  Interlude  ;  ”  a  wonderful  ])iece,  one  would  think, 
lor  a  rhetorician  to  try  his  powers  of  reading  upon,  the  bringing 
forth  of  Jac(pies  Ylolay,  the  master  of  the  Templars,  to  be  burnt, 
}n  1314.  Again,  there  is  no  word  of  description  in  the  piece*; 
tt  is  simply  and  horribhv  dramatic.  The  Confessional “  The 
Laboratory “  Coant  Gismondf^  “  Warinyf^  and  even  the 
dlghte«:t  verses,  like  “  In-^tnns  Tyram  nsf'  “  Th,  fast  Uide  to- 
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‘‘  ITohj  Crofifi  Before  and  After arc  all  as  | 

purely  dramatic  as  any  of  the  creations  of  our  dramatists.  - 
yivet'uaj  at  Bart'naj  at  ^hnn'uajf'  some  of  Lis  |iicc(s  i 

in  this  way  are,  we  su])pose,  well  known.  Bishop  B/on-f/niin'^  j 
‘‘  Apolo[pj'  is  one  of  the  longer  instances  of  that  elaboration  of 
chaiacter,  in  which  the  writer  winds  himself  tlirouj^-h  all  the  [ 
pathways  of  mingled  sophism  and  logic,  it  is  a  remarkable  I 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  nicest  and  most  refinin;^  j 
idiosyncrasies  of  a  character  are  made  to  render  up  every  nerve,  | 
and  vein,  and  pore  of  the  moral  skin  to  the  searching  knowledire  ? 
of  the  j)oet.  “  Mf/  Lad  Baehrs'^”  too,  does  not  need  to  be  | 
quoted;  that  is  already  a  part  of  the  English  language;  one  of  | 
his  shortest  pieces,  it  is  as  sharply  cut  as  the  liiiest  piece  of 
statuary,  or  it  stands  out  limned,  with  the  perfect  distinctness 
of  a  painting  of  Velasques  or  Van  Dyke  ;  hut  again,  it  is  no 
description,  it  is  neither  statuaiy  nor  painting,  it  is  a  whole  [ 
drama  in  about  a  hundred  lines  ;  the  charm  of  the  beautiful  j 

loving  duchess,  who  I 

”  i 

had  [ 

A  heart  .  .  .  liow  shall  I  sav  ?  .  .  .  too  soon  made  "liul,  I 

Too  easily  im])rcssed  ;  she  liked  whateVr  [ 

Slic  looked  on,  and  her  looks  wet’t  everywhere.  | 

This  from  the  duke,  who  says  nothing  of  himself,  hut  volumes  | 
could  not  enable  us  to  see  him  so  distinctly,  the  passion  of  his  | 
iealousv  burning  like  a  smouldering  coal  in  his  heart.  AV’  I 
know  he  murdered  her,  but  it  is  scarcelv  hinted  f 

Sl>e  smiled,  no  douht,  | 

Ijcnc’er  T  passed  her  ;  hut  who  ]):issed  withou  s 

^liieli  the  same  smile  ?  Tliisirrew;  1  couimand s  ^ 

'1  hen  all  smiles  stopped  tof/efher.  I 

I 

The  politeness  of  the  courtly  man,  the  cold  indiflenmcc,  the  j 
culture  so  proud  of  the  painting  of  Fra  Paiidulf,  curtained.  | 

i 

None  puts  by  | 

The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  yon,  but  I.  = 

i 

Proud  of  the  picture,  neither  for  the  sulyect  of  it,  nor  chcifly  j 
for  the  artist’s  sake,  but  because  both  were  a  part  of  his  own  ' 
stately,  jealous,  criminal  self ;  coldly  criminal,  oassionate ;  the  ; 
sense  of  self  lurking  behind  and  animating  all  his  stately  | 
indifference.  To  dilate  in  this  way  would  be  to  dwell  at  length 
on  all  the  works  of  this  great  artist ;  and  yet  some  pieces  seem 
still  to  demand  a  mention,  as  illustrating  this  characteristic,-- 
‘‘  The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  in  St.  Prajced^s  Church  ;  ” 


perliaps  above  all,  in  a  certain  way,  the  writer  lias  iirorlii  'od, 
a  marvel  of  metre,  of  distinct  eomprehcn.'>ive  paint  in 
of  Ivrieal  richness,  of  dramatic  conception;  the  story  told  by 
David,  of  the  feats  he  performed  with  harp  and  soni^  to  expel 
the  evil  si)iritfroni  the  breast  of  Saul,  laying  under  contribution, 
first,  all  the  marvels  and  music  of  nature,  and  winning  his  way 
through  these  to  the  highest  notes  of  revelation,  until  the 
siiisrer  found  liimself  thronged  bv  a  universe  of  witnesses, 
cohorts,  angels,  powers,  the  unuttered,  unseen,  all  alive,  all 
aware.  AVe  would  almost  put  this  poem  first  into  the  hands  of 
any  one  desirous  of  making  the  aci[uaintanceof  Itobert  Hrowii' 
iiig ;  read  by  a  soul  able  to  read  it,  its  lyrical  beauty,  the  large 
roll,  and  yet  sweet,  pleasing  melody,  of  its  lines  and  words,  its 
combination  of  images,  and  the  grand  sweep  of  its  teaching, 
lifts  a  soul  out  of  despair  and  darkness,  and  charms  an  alllictcd 
spirit,  even  as  we  might  suppose  David  charmed  the  bosom,  and 
paralysed  by  a  voice  of  love  the  hand  of  Saul,  when  ready  with 
the  javelin. 

Most  readers  and  critics  of  llobert  Drowning  have,  whatever 
their  admiration,  charged  him  with  making,  at  any  rate,  one 
•rreat  mistake,  and  that  in  the  writing  of  his  longest  poem, 
Honkllo”  This  mav  be  true;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
It  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  poems  in  our  language.  If  Jeifery 
utters  the  exclamation  in  the  first  line  in  his  review  of  the 
^^lu'curaion”  “  This  will  never  do,’^  we  can  well  conceive  with 
liow  much  more  impatience  such  critics  as  he  was,  would  pour 
out  a  like  ])itiful  ejaculation  over  “  “  Tliis  will  never 

“  ilo.”  It  is  perhaps  the  hardest  poem  to  read  in  our  language  ; 
we  should  like  our  readers  to  believe  with  us,  that  it  is  never¬ 
theless  an  eminently  great  poem.  AVe  are  free  to  confess  a 
wish,  in  spite  of  its  extraordinary  mastery  over  rhythm,  it  had 
been  written  in  blank  verse,  and  broken  more  into  parts.  It 
was  tlie  production  of  the  author  when  a  very  young  man  ;  we 
believe  it  has  now  been  published  about  thirty  years,  and  yet 
Pnracehufi^*  preceded  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  “  HordcUo" 
fjtuiids  out  pretty  complete  the  chief  revelation  of  all  Drowning  s 
poetry ;  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  the  value  of  every  soul,  and  the 
relation  of  all  the  work  of  every  soul  for  its  own  sake  ;  he  has 
been  fond  of  reiterating  this  lesson  in  many  ways  and  places. 
“  The  Statue  and  the  Bud"'  teaches  vciymucli  the  same  lesson. 

A  crime  will  do 

As  well,  I  reply,  to  serve  lor  a  test, 

As  a  virtue  j^oldeii  tlirougli  and  tlirougli, 

Sullicieiit  to  vindicate  itself, 

And  prove  its  worth  at  a  moment’s  view  1 


Saul — Sonic  do. 


I*  i  iifiaahJhiM 


A  frustrate  p^liost,  a  frustrate  life ;  but  wlicn  is  a  life  frustratod? 
I  Tow  do  we  know  how  apparent  failure  and  flawed  work  tell  on 
the  souls  hereafter?  That  faith,  that  all  real  work  tells  some¬ 
how  on  the  assured  being,  the  eternal  inheritance,  the  immor¬ 
tality,  is  one  of  the  most  incessant  lessons  reiterated  by  tlie 
poet ;  we  have  it  in  that  fine  poem,  Voykr,''  when  lie 

exclaims, — 


\liut  the  time  tcill  come, — at  last  it  vnll, 

When,  Evelyn  Hope,  what  meant,  J  aliall  say, 
In  the  lower  earth,  in  the  years  lon^  still, 

That  body  and  soul  so  pure  and  pay? 

Why  your  hair  was  amber,  I  shall  divine. 

And  your  mouth  of  your  own  geranium’s  red — 
And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  tine,  * 

In  the  new  life  come  in  the  old  one’s  stead. 
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All  wc  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good,  shall  exist; 

Not  its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty  nor  good  nor  power, 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for  the  melodist 
When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 

Hf  i)s'  j|e  lie  if  if 

And  what  is  our  failure  here  but  a  triumph’s  evidence 

For  the  fulness  of  the  days  ? 

¥ 


We  have  the  same  lesson  in  that  ineffable  little  poem,  “ 
Hope 


Is  it  too  late,  then,  Evelyn  Hope  ?  1 
What,  your  soul  was  pure  and  true  ; 

1  The  goo(i  stars  met  in  j’our  horoscope,  ’ 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire,  and  dew  ; 

And  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old, 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so  wide, 
[  Eacli  was  nought  to  etich,  must  I  be  told  ? 

We  were  fellow’  mortals,  nought  beside  ’ 


No,  indeed  !  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make. 

And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love — 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love’s  sake  ! 
Delayed  it  may  he  for  more  lives  yetj 

I  hrouyh  -jcorlds  I  shall  traversef  not  a  few — 
Much  is  to  learn  and  much  to  forget 
Ere  the  time  he  come  for  taking 


If  you  choose  to  ]>lay  ! — is  my  principle. 
Let  a  man  contend  to  the  »ittermost 
For  his  life’s  set  prize,  be  it  w  hat  it  will ! 

i|(  i|e  ijc 


And  the  sin  I  impute  to  each  frustrate  ghost 
Isy  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin. 


Frustrated  Lives. 
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I  have  lived f  I  shall  sat/,  so  much  since  thcHf 
Given  up  myself  so  many  times. 

Gained  me  the  gains  of  various  men. 

Itansacked  the  ages,  spoiled  the  climes  ; 

Yet  one  tiling,  one,  in  my  soiiTs  full  scope, 

I'iitlicr  1  missed  or  itself  missed  me — 

And  J  want  and  lind  yon,  Evelyn  Hope! 

What  is  the  issue  ?  let  us  sec  ! 

I  loved  yon,  Evclvn,  all  the  while ; 

Sly  heart  seemed  fnll  as  it  eonld  hold — 

There  was  place  and  to  sjsare  for  the  frank  yonn^  smile 
And  the  red  yonn^  month  and  the  hair's  younj;  gold. 
So  hnsh, — I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep — 

See,  I  shut  it  insiile  the  sweet  eohl  hand. 

There,  that  is  our  secret !  go  to  sleep ; 

You  will  wake,  and  remember y  and  understand. 


It  is  tlio  same  lesson  sliiiu's  out  as  a  liopc  to  tlio  nnlortuiiato 
lover  in  the  Jutst  Jlide  tiujetlu  r  d' — 


Fail  I  alone,  in  words  ami  deeds? 

Why,  all  men  strive,  and  who  succeeds  ? 

We  rode;  it  seemed  my  spirit  llew. 

Saw  other  regions,  cities  new, 

As  the  world  nished  hy  on  either  side. 

I  thought.  All  lahonr,  yet  no  less 
Hear  up  beneath  their  unsuccess. 

Look  at  the  eml  of  work,  contrast 
The  ])etty  Done,  the  Undone  vast, 

'J'his  Present  of  theirs  with  the  hopeful  Past  I 
I  hoped  she  would  love  me  :  here  we  ride. 

i(c  >((  i|(  % 

And  yet — she  has  not  spoke  so  long! 

What  if  heaven  he  that,  fair  and  strong 
At  life’s  best,  with  our  eyes  uptnrnetl 
Whither  life’s  tlower  is  first  <liseerned. 

We,  fixed  so,  ever  should  so  abide? 

What  if  we  still  riilc  on,  we  two. 

With  life  for  ever  old  yet  new,  ^ 

Changed  not  in  kiml  Imt  in  degree. 

The  instant  made  eternity,— 

An<l  heaven  just  prove  that  I  ami  she 
Ride,  ride  together,  for  ever  ride? 


Thus  WO  mi^hi  (ioiilinno  ill usf  ml  ions  of  vorsos  rich  with  host 
ho]M\s  lor  whui  Hooins  j)oor,  l)rok<*n,  fniMfrulod  Ininmn  iiufnro; 
tiTul  thus  (;v(*ry\vlH‘r(^  Rolau’t  Urowiiiiig^’H  |)0('f ry  cari’ios  flu*  romU'r 
lorwjird  by  liig;li,  iiuh'linito  hopes, — if.  Ix'eomes  fruesf  iniiiislni- 
lions;  ;n:(i  thus  of ‘SS'oyv/e//o,”  ihisis  lhr<mghout  ils  inasler  i(h‘a, 
hs  coni rollin;^  pur|)oso  ;  aiul  wauMUihl  W(*ll  (h^vof he  r(*in:iiiul(*i’ 
^1  this  ])a|)(U’  to  ail  at  tempi'  lo  H(*t.  fori  h,  nol-  iiu'rel^y  its  lolly  aim 
^ihI  teaching,  but  liow  tliis  is  donu  througli  glimpses  of  pro- 


Ibandest  introspection,  gleams  of  delightful  insight,  and  iinai^o 
and  analogies  of  richest,  freshest  beauty.  As  to  Sordello  liini- 
sclf,  he  is  one  of  the  ghosts  of  history  ;  little,  next  to  notliiiif>, 
is  known  certainly  about  him.  Tlie  reader  wlio  wishes  to  know- 
all  that  can  be  known,  and  paradoxical  enough  it  all  is,  will  find 
probably  enough  to  satisfy  him  in  the  notes  to  the  second 
volume  of  Longfellow’s  Dante  ;  but  as  in  “  Childe  Itohnidr”  the 
poet  has  spoken  upon  a  mere  hint,  Dante  met  Sordello  in  pui 
gatory  ;  but  for  Dante  we  should  probably  never  have  heard  of 
Sordello.  Sordello  the  poet,  choice  in  his  language,  rich  in  his 
learning,  haughty,  superb,  a  lion  in  repose,  beautiful  in  person, 
valiant  in  spirit,  patriot,  soldier,  lover, — frustrated  in  all ;  a  dim, 
indefinite  character  enough,  historically,  but  quite  suflicient  for 
the  poet’s  purpose,  whose  object  was  chiefly,  or  only,  to  tell  the 
story  of  a  soul,  and  how  it  gained  out  of  all  in  which  it  seemed 
only  to  fail,  and  hence  we  meet  with  such  passages  as  the 
following : — 

Sordello,  wake ! 

God  has  conceded  two  sights  to  a  man— 

One,  of  men’s  whole  work,  time’s  completed  plan, 

The  other,  of  the  minute’s  work,  man’s  first 
Step  to  the  plan’s  completeness. 


And  hence  it  is  that  all  the  steps  and  processes  are  described  by 
which  the  soul  of  Sordello  comes  into  play  ;  hence,  too,  in  the 
strife  of  life,  he  finds  in  man  no  machine  for  his  sake,  but  a 
thing  with  a  life  of  its  own  :  this  lesson  is  taught,  not  merely 
in  the  instance  of  Sordello,  but  in  the  instances  of  the  otlicr 
actors  round  him  ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  human  work  is 
a  work  of  ages.  As  the  years  speed  on,  what  is  time  to  us? 
nay',  what  is  the  grave  to  us  ?  Dissecting  every  ideal  workiiiaii, 
Charlemagne,  the  child  of  ovcrjoy'ousness,  therefore  unfeeliii: 
and  therefore  strong ;  or  Hildebrand,  with  a  huge  brain  mask, 
ply  on  j)ly'  as  in  a  forge,  bearing  in  his  life  the  fruit  of  sullor 
ing’s  excess,  thence  feeling,  and  therefore  stronger ;  these  men 
and  their  like,  however  great,  could  only  do  a  man’s  portion  ot‘ 
work,  although  the  last  of  each  series  of  workmen  sums  up  in 
liirnself  all  his  predecessors.  To  live  is  indeed  to  strive,  al¬ 
though  the  chief  idea  of  life  is  not  merely  realised  in  that  which 
is  ordinarily' called  doing, — the  realist’s  perpetual  erv, — although 
his  sense  of  the  thing  done  is  limited  by"  that  which  stands  pre¬ 
sent,  complete,  and  accomplished  to  the  eye  ;  to  him,  therefore, 
all  failure  or  incompleteness  is  mere  bafllcd,  foiled  existence.  Not 
so,  say's  the  i^oct, — 


Ends  accomplished  turn  to  means ; 
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1 


^onkHo, 


Aud  there  is  a  world  of  work  out  of  sight  wliich  has  told  upon, 
and  borne  along,  the  individual  soul;  and  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
or  the  life,  as  in  Sordello’s  case, — 

Tlie  real  way  seemed  made  up  of  all  the  ways — 
jMood  after  mood  of  the  one  mind  in  him  ; 

Tokens  of  the  existenee,  bright  or  dim, 

Of  a  transeendent  and  all-braeinj;  sense 
Demanding  only  outward  intluence  ; 

A  soul,  in  Palma’s  phrase,  above  his  soul, 

Power  to  ujilift  liis  power, — tliis  moon’s  eontrol 
Over  the  sea-depths. 

And  therefore  the  poet  conducts  the  argument  forward,  and 
teaches  that  souls  have  to  wait  for  death  to  live, — 

Not  that  a  Palma’s  love, 

A  Salinguerra’s  hate,  would  equal  prove 
To  swaying  all  Sordello  :  wherefore  doubt. 

That  love  meet  for  sueh  strength,  some  moon  without 
AVould  match  his  sea? 


The  result  of  a  great  deal  of  such  teaching,  perhaps,  to  certain 
theological  minds,  would  be  that  evil  in  the  world  would  seem 
to  be  less  absolute  an  entity^  than  theologians  usually  like  to 
make  it.  Thus  he  savs, — 

All  men  think  all  men  stupider  than  they. 

Since,  save  themselves,  none  other  comprehends 
The  complicated  scheme  to  make  amends. 

Evil  the  scheme  by  which,  through  ignorance, 

(jiood  labours  to  exist. 

■t 

And  to  some  apprehensions  the  dangerously  suggestive  question 
occurs, — 

After  al),'^ 

Is  evil  a  result  less  natural 


We  must 


Tluui  good  ? 


For  some  transcendent  life  reserved  by  Fate 
To  follow  this. 

Ill  and  well,  then,  sorrow  and  joy,  beauty  aral  ugliness,  virtim 
and  vice,  the  larger  and  the  less, — all  qualities  are  modes  of 
hnie;  soul  is  thrust  into  matter  ;  jo\'  comes  '»vhen  so  much  soul 
}s  wrecked  in  time  on  matter  :  but  suppose  sorrow  ?  well,  then. 
Instead  of  joy,  use  grief ;  all  is  to  diseufru;  ichisc  the  brilliancies 
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of  the  soul.  Wc  feci  we  are  what  we  feel ;  we  know  what  we 
feel, — so  much  is  truth  to  iis ;  but  by  the  same  tcachinn^ 
learn  that  the  small  is  a  sphere  as  perfect  as  the  p^reat,  to  the 
soul’s  absoluteness.  These  arc  some  of  the  consolations  which 
comforted  Sordello,  fronting  his  last  temptation,  living  his  last 
hour 

Eternity,  his  soul 
Exceeded,  so  was  incomplete  for  each 
Single  sphere — time. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  poem  of  upwards  of  tw^o  hundred  pages, 
every  Avord  of  which  is  a  nerve  palpitating  and  thrilling  with 
such  lofty  living  hopes  as  those  we  have  indicated,  is  not  to  be 
dealt  w’ith  in  a  page  or  tW'O  of  ephemeral  criticism  ;  but  upon 
many  accounts  we  may  xvonder  that  so  tardy  and  begrudging  a 
praise  has  been  rendered  to  its  remarkable  merits ;  and  we 
w'ondcr  at  this  the  more,  because,  like  so  many  great  poems,  it 
is  crow’ded  'with  small  exquisitely  cut  cameos,  delicate  miniatures, 
sweet  little  etchings  and  landscapes,  more  or  less  completely 
finished.  As  'we  believe  few  of  our  readers  have  gone  carefully 
through  the  poem,  'we  wdll  venture  to  select  a  few  pictures  of  the 
woods,  cities,  and  men  of  the  middle  ages,  six  hundred  years  since. 

SUNSET . 

That  Autumn  eve  was  stilled :  ] 

A  last  remains  of  sunset  dimly  burned 
O’er  the  far  forests,  like  a  torch-tlame  turned 
By  the  wind  back  upon  its  bearer’s  hand 
In  one  long  flare  of  crimson :  as  a  brand,  ]  ♦ 

The  woods  beneath  lay  black. 


SOLDIERS. 


ri 


And  not  a  face 

But  wrath  made  livid,  for  among  them  were  " 
Death’s  staunch  purveyors,  such  as  have  in  care 
To  feast  him. 


MIDDLE  AGE  CASTLES. 

Day  by  day 

Choosing  this  pinnacle,  the  other  spot, 

A  castle'  building  to  <lefend  a  cot, 

A  cot  built  for  a  castle  to  defend, 

Xotliing  but  castles,  castles,  nor  an  end — 

'I’o  boast  how  lUDuntain  ridge  may  join  with  ridge 
By  sunken  gallery  and  soaring  bridge. 


Illustrations  front  Sontello. 
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MIDDLE  AGE  ROOMS. 

Glide  we  by  clapping  doors,  with  sudden  glare 
Of  cressets  vented  on  the  dark,  nor  care 
For  aught  that’s  seen  or  heard  until  we  shut 
The  smother  in,  the  lights,  all  noises  hut 
The  carroch’s  booming :  safe  at  last !  Why  strange 
Such  recess  should  lurk  behind  a  range 
Of  baiupiet-rooms  ?  your  finger — thus — you  push 
A  spring,  and  the  wall  opens. 

BYZANTINE  ARCHITECTURE.  ’ 

Pass  within 

A  maze  of  corridors  contrived  for  sin  ; 

Dusk  winding-stairs,  dim  galleries  got  past, 

You  gain  the  inmost  chambers,  gain  at  last 
A  maple-])anelled  room  :  that  haze  which  seems 
Floating  about  the  j)anel,  if  there  gleams 
A  sunbeam  over  it,  will  turn  to  gold, 

And  in  light-graven  characters  unfold 
^The  Arab’s  wisdom  everywhere ;  what  shade 
Marred  them  a  moment,  those  slim  jrillars  made, 
Cut  like  a  company  of  ])alms  to  prop 
T  he  roof,  each  kissing  top  entwined  with  top, 
Leaning  together. 

MAN  AND  NATURE.  \ 

No !  youth  once  gone  is  gone ; 
Deeds  let  escape  are  never  to  be  done. 

Leaf-fall  and  grass-spring  for  the  year;  for  us — 
Oh  forfeit  I  unalterably  thus 
My  chance  ?  nor  two  lives  wait  me,  this  to  spend 
Learning  save  that  ?  Nature  has  time  to  mend 
Mistake,  she  knows  occasion  will  recur— 

Land  slip  or  sea  breach,  how  affects  it  her 
With  her  magnificent  resources? — I 
Must  perish  once,  and  ])erish  utterly  I 
Not  many  strollings  now  at  even-close 
Down  the  field-path,  Sordello !  by  thorn-rows'* 
Alive  with  lamp  fiies,  swimming  spots  of  firejB 
And  dew,  out  lining  the  black  cypress*  spire,  jj 

AN  OLD  TOWN.* 

A  grim  town,  b 

Whose  cramped  ill-featured  streets  huddled  about] 
The  minster  for  ])rotection,  never  out 
Of  its  black  belfry’s  shade  and  its  bells*  roar," 

The  brighter  shone  the  suburb, — all  the  more 
Cgly  and  absolute  that  shade’s  reproof 
Of  any  chance  escape  of  joy, — some  roof,) 

Taller  than  the)’,  allowed  the  rest  detect 
Before  the  sole  permitted  laugh  (suspect'  J 
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Who  could,  ’twas  ineaut  for  laughter,  that  idoughcd  cheek’s 
Itcpulsive  glcaui !)  wlieu  the  suu  t()j)})e(l  botli  peaks 
Of  the  cleft  belfry  like  a  tiery  wedge, 

Tlieu  sunk,  a  huge  flame  oil  its  socket’s  edge, 

With  le.ariugs  ou  the  gray  glass  oriel-pane 
Ghostly  some  minutes  more.  No  fear  of  ra;u — 

The  minster  minded  that;  in  heaps  the  dust 
Lay  everywhere. 


A  SOLDIER  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


So  agile,  quick, 

And  graceful  turned  the  head  on  the  broad  chest 
Encased  in  pliant  steel,  his  constant  vest. 

Whence  split  the  sun  off  in  a  spray  of  tire 
Across  the  room  ;  and,  loosened  of  its  tire 
Of  steel,  that  head  let  breathe,  the  comely  brown 
Large  massive  locks  discoloureil  as  if  a  crown 
Encircled  them,  so  frayed  the  basnet  where 
A  sharp  white  line  divided  clean  the  hair; 

Glossy  above,  glossy  below,  it  swejit 
Curling  and  fire  about  a  brow  thus  kept] 

Calm,  laid  coat  upon  coat,  marble  and  sound : 

This  was  the  mystic  mark  the  Tuscan  found, 

Alused  of,  turned  over  books  about.  Square  faced, 
No  lion  more  ;  two  vivid  eyes,  enchased 
In  hollows  filleil  with  many  a  shade  and  streak 
Settling  from  the  bold  nose  and  bearded  cheek  ; 
Nor  might  the  half-smile  reach  them  that  deformed 
A  lip  supremely  ])erfect  else — unwarmed. 
Unwidened,  less  or  more;  indifferent 
Whether  on  trees  or  men  his  thoughts  were  bent. 


CAMP  AT  MIDNIGHT. 


Midnight !  the  watcher  nodded  on  his  spear. 
Since  clouds  dispersing  left  a  jiassage  clear, 

Eor  any  meagre  and  discoloured  moon 
To  venture  forth  ;  and  such  was  peering  soon 
Above  the  harassed  city — her  close  lanes 
Closer,  not  half  so  tapering  her  fanes. 

As  though  she  shrunk  into  herself  to  keep 
W  hat  little  life  was  saved,  more  safelv.  Heap 
lly  heap  the  watch-fires  mouldered,  and  beside 
The  blackest  spoke  Sordello,  and  replied 
Palma,  with  none  to  listen. 


Browning  has  been  called  the  poet  of  the  grotesque  school ; 
ru  a  designation  by  itself  it  falls  far  short  of  roprosoiiting 
him, — it  convoy’s,  in  fact  a  w’rong  impression  concerning  Ihiii- 
But  Mr.  Bageliot,  who  has  a  loptc  l  form  illy  this  nictlnl  ot 
classifying  him  as  in  contrast  with  Wordsworth,  the  p^et  of 
t!ie  pure  style,  Tciiny^son,  the  poet  of  the  ornate  style,  aua 
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Browning,  the  poet  of  tho  grotesque  style,  has  somewhat  relieved 
the  distinction  by  saying,  that  our  author  has  undertaken  t(^ 
describe  what  may  bo  called  mind  in  difficulties,  *‘mind  set  to 
“make  out  the  universe  under  the  worst  and  hardest  circum- 
“stanccs.”  Tliis  is  true;  if,  therefore,  grotesque  is  a  justifiable 
term  to  describe  such  poetry  as  this,  it  is  a  grotesqueness, 
such  as  that  wdiich  meets  us  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  in  the  WTith- 
ini^  forms  of  twisted  gargoyles,  strange  figures  set  apart,  indeed, 
for  what  may  be  called  queer  purposes,  grim  freaks  of  humour, 
strange  expressions  of  pain,  wdiich  yet  somehow  compel  tin* 
spectator  to  laugh,  although  perhaps  the  wndthing  and  contor¬ 
tion  arc  ill  themselves  no  laughing  matter  ;  and  assisting  not 
only  tlie  solemn  effect  and  impression  of  the  wdiole,  but  in 
themselves  hinting  some  strange  experience  or  subtle  objection 
In  this  sense,  grotesque  enough  arc  some  of  the  feats  of  Mr. 
Browning’s  pen  ;  but  each  grinning  victim  w'c  perceive  to  be  a 
part  of  a  real,  solemn  affair  in  the  mind  of  the  poet.  Poet.s 
before  now"  have  had  their  works,  as  a  w’hole,  likened  to  the 
immense  space,  the  various  art,  the  cryptic  gloom,  the  quaint 
mellow’ed  radiance,  the  manifold  enclosures  of  chapelries,  and 
shrines,  tho  faint  flickering  tapers  and  the  ever  burning  lamps 
of  (lotliic  cathedrals;  but  W’c  know’  not  to  which  of  the  poets 
this  description  might  very  aptly  apply,  beside  llobert  J^rown- 
ing.  lie  is  the  poet  of  tho  Gothic, — agony  and  harmoii}^  in 
unity,  agony  working  itself  at  last  to  a  place  in  the  great 
harmony  of  the  w  hole.  Symmetry  is  by  no  means  a  word  w  Inch 
fitly  describes  a  great  Gothic  church,  and  it  w  ill  by  no  moans 
describe  ]\Ir.  Browning’s  W’orks.  Has  not  pain  in  its  contor¬ 
tions  sometimes  even  produced  ludicrous  effects  ?  so  it  has  been 
said, — w’c  arc  afraid  it  is  true ;  it  is  ])ain  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
dread  and  a  mystery  ;  hence  it  lias  ham  said  of  all  architecture, 
tho  Gothic  is  the  most  human  represent  alive  in  stone  of  tho 
terror  and  suffering,  the  aw’e  and  the  infiniteness,  of  the  pained, 
weary,  watching  aspiring  heart  of  man.  This  is  just  the  effect 
of  these  w’ritings ;  ornament  may  be  here,  but  more  than  orna¬ 
ment  w’as  in  tho  intention  of  the  w’riter:  to  W’ritc  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  sense  of  ])rcttincss  seems  altogether 
beneath  the  vast  idea  and  controlling  purpose  of  the  whole. 
The  reader,  indeed,  finds  everything.  A  strange,  wierd  freak 
of  verse,  like,  Cross  I)(f!/”  or  The  Glove or  The  Pied 

Tiper”  may  jut  out,  as  w’e  have  said,  like  a  gargoyle,  through 
whieh  the  writer  empties  w’hat  is  not  the  less  the  serious  fancy 
of  the  hour ;  but  there  are  statues,  as  of  warriors,  saints,  and 
Diurtyrs;  the  pure,  chaste  forms  of  holy  men  and  high-hearted 
^omen,  who  through  suffering  have  attained,  and  won  their 
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ri^ht  to,  the  niche  from  whence  they  scern  to  bend  to  give 
animation  to  the  crowd  of  sufferers  and  striigglers  on  the  va^t 
])uvemeiits  below.  We  seem  to  mingle  our  figures  of  tlie 
(iothic  architect  and  the  Golliic  poet.  Of  all  writers  since 
I  )ante,  with  whom  we  are  aeqiuiiiitecl,  we  think  we  should  speak 
of  Itobert  Browning  as  the  poet  of  suffering,  suffering  on  a 
great  scale,  thought  impelled  and  passion  wrouglit. 

An  illustration  of  this  grotesepie  style  of  fancy  lies  before  us 
in  the  following  passage  also  iVom  bordello  — 


One  of  the  chief  attributes  of  a  poet  in  any  age  is  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  soul  in  himself,  discriminating  it  from  the 
not  less  certain  assurance  of  the  perception  of  a  soul  iu  ah 
things.  This  consciousness  is  not  the  egotism  of  vanity,  but 
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What  seems  a  fiend  perchance  may  prove  a  saint. 
Ponder  a  story  ancient  pens  transmit, 

Then  say  if  you  condemn  me  or  acquit. 

John  tlie  Beloved,  banished  Antioeii 

For  Patmos,  bade  collectively  his  Hock 

Farewell,  but  set  apart  the  closing  eve 

To  comfort  those  his  exile  most  would  grieve, 

lie  knew  :  a  touching  s))eetaclo,  that  house 

In  motion  to  receive  him  !  Xanthus*  spouse 

You  missed,  made  panther’s  meat  a  month  since;  but 

Xanthus  himself  (his  nephew  ’twas,  they  shut 

’Twixt  boards,  and  sawed  asunder).  Polycarp, 

Soft  Charicle,  next  year  no  wheel  could  warp 

To  swear  by  Caesar’s  fortune,  with  the  rest 

AVere  ranged ;  through  whom  the  grey  disciple  prest, 

Busily  blessing  right  and  left,  just  stopt 

To  pat  one  infant’s  curls,  the  hangman  croj)t 

Soon  after,  reached  the  j)()rtal — on  its  hinge 

The  door  turns,  and  he  enters — what  quick  twinge 

Kiiins  the  smiling  mouth,  those  wiile  eyes  fix 

AV hereon,  why  like  some  spectral  candlestick’s 

Branch  the  disciple’s  arms?  Dead  swooned,  he  woke 

Anon,  heaved  sigh,  made  sliift  to  gasp,  heart  broke, 

“  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan !  have  f  toiled 
To  no  more  purpose  ?  is  the  gospel  foiled 
Here  too,  and  o’er  my  son’s,  my  Xanthus’  hearth, 
Portrayed  with  sooty  garb  and  features  swarth — 

Ah  Xanthus,  am  I  to  thy  roof  beguiled 
To  see  the — the— the  ilevil  domiciled  ?  ” 

Wh  ereto  sobbed  Xanthus,  “  Father,  ’tis  yourself 
Installed,  a  limning  which  our  utmost  pelf 
Went  to  procure  against  to-morrow's  loss  ; 

And  that's  no  forked-prong,  hut  a  pastoral  cross, 
You’re  painted  with  !”  llis  ])uckered  brow  unfold — 
And  you  shall  hear  bordello’s  story  told. 
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The  Aim  of  Paracelsus. 

the  joy  of  ovcrsoiil,  the  life  of  mind,  the  repose  upon  the  sense 
of  iiidestriictihle  existence,  the  glad  recognition  of  the  powers 
of  the  two  all-siirrouiuliiig,  sphcre-ciiclosiiig  spirits  of  love  and 
knowledge,  the  two  triiiniphaiit  iqdiftiiig  wings  of  the  nature 
of  man  ;  but  which  of  the  two  is  mightiest  ?  loving  or  knowing  ? 
How  do  we  rise  highest  ‘f  Almost,  it  may  be  said,  “  Panicelsus^ 
sets  itself  to  the  solution  of  this  great  question.  Paracelsus,  in 
the  coucej)tioii  of  the  poet,  determines  to  know  ;  and,  as  in 
“  Sordcllof^  knowledge  seems  only  to  have  aroused  the  spirit  to 
unrest  it,  to  have  oltered  its  draughts,  not  to  allay,  but  rather 
to  increase  the  thirst  of  the  soul.  Again  there  is  the  author’s 
tlivourite  subject,  say  rather,  that  conception  which  haunts  him 
perpetually, — who  is  not  haunted  by  it  Y — a  frustrated  life  ;  a 
few  blurred  characters  sulhce  to  note  a  life,  as  Paracelsus  says, — 

And  yet  those  hlottinj^s  chronicle  a  life, 

A  whole  life, — and  my  life. 


Browning  is  far  from  being  the  only  poet  who  has  told  a 
pathetic  story  of  the  student  foiled  in  his  attempts  to  conquer 
knowledge, — fighting  off  sleep,  only  to  gain,  as  the  reward  and 
guerdon,  death ;  the  student,  almost  looking  with  contempt 
upon  tlie  more  ordinary  children  of  mankind,  to  whom  to  love 
was  enough,  counting  himself  superior  and  imperial  in  liis 
avidity  of  intense  thirst,  his  burningly  feverish  desire  to  know  ; 
but  from  the  first  he  has  held  faithfully  by  the  conviction,  tliat 
great  pow’ers  and  sublime  efi'orts  cannot  be  altogether  puiposeless. 


He  sure  that  God 

Xe’er  dooms  to  waste,  the  strength  lie  deigns  impart ! 
Ask  till*  gier-eaglc  uhy  ske  sto()|)s  at  once 
Into  the  vast  and  unexplored  aljyss, 

^Vllat  inll-grown  pouer  intorins  licr  from  the  first, 
M’hy  she  not  marvels,  strenuously  heating 
The  silent  boundless  regions  of  the  sky  ! 

Be  sure  they  sleep  not  whom  God  needs ! 


Whatever  variety  of  impressions  may  arise  from  the  difficulty 
of  reading  “  Sordcllo”  vve  think  tlicre  can  be  but  one  upon  the 
reading  of  “  Paracelsus ;  ”  its  immense  power  is  felt  alike  in  its 
innumerable  strokes  of  tender  pathos,  and  its  frequent  flights  of 
Mained  majesty.  Mr.  Browning  thinks  be  does  a  simple 
justice  to  the  often  bitterly  maligned  character  of  I’araeelsiis,  in 
lilting  it  from  the  W’eb  and  complication  of  cralt  and  qnackeiy 
'vliieh  have  made  the  name  almost  synonymous  with  alchemical 
chcatcrics,  and  setting  it  aloft  among  the  earnest  and  painlid 
seekers  after  mere  knowledge,  believing  that  God  is  glorified  in 
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*Tis  only  when  they  spring  to  heaven  that  angels 
Reveal  themselves  to  you ;  they  sit  all  day 
Beside  you,  and  lie  down  at  night  by  you, 

Who  care  not  for  their  presence,  njuse  or  slee^; 

And  all  at  once  they  leave  vou,  and  you  know  them ! 

We  are  so  fooled,  so  cheated ! 

It  is  in  the  close  the  greatest  strength  of  this  remarkable  poem 
wells  forth.  Strange  secrets  are  lot  out  by  death,  and  the  foiled, 
wearied,  broken-hearted  man  pours  out  his  whole  soul  in  a  rich, 
strange  stream  of  music,  thought,  and  passion,  from  a  nature 
which  now  began  more  distinctly  to  understand  itself  as  all 
tilings  seemed  to  be  falling  away  from  it.  Mingled  utterances 
of  insanity  from  a  fractured  mind,  longing  to  be  ‘‘  forgotten 
“even  by  God,^^  or,  dying,  to  be  laid  in  some  narrow  grave,  not 
by  itself,  for  that  would  seem  too  proud,  but  where  the  graves 
are  thickest  and  most  undistinguished  ;  but  even  then  the  mind 
reeling  was  full  of  august  anticiparions,  symbols,  types  of  a  dim 
splendour  ever  on  before  in  that  eternal  circle  run  by  life ;  and 
then  in  the  close  comes  that  grand  assurance,  that  life  is  not 
forfeited,  cannot  be  altogether  frustrated,  however  grave  and 
great  the  mistakes  may  be ;  and  the  old  lesson  falls  with  a 
solemn  splendour  from  the  lips  of  Paracelsus : — 

If  I  stoop 

Into  a  (lark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud, 

It  is  but  for  a  time ;  I  press  God's  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast :  I  shall  emerge  one  day, 

Will  pierce  the  gloom ;  I  shall  emerge  one  day. 

You  understand  me  ? 

Sordcl/o**  and  **  ParacekuSy^*  noble  pieces  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  are  truly  astonishing  w’hen  it  is  remembered  that 
their  writer  was  in  the  very  first  years  of  early  manhood. 

Dramatic  as  the  genius  of  Mr.  Drowning  essentially  is,  how¬ 
ever,  it  differs  considerably  from  that  drama  we  usually  associate 
with  the  stage.  The  scenes  and  acts  are  not  always  such  as 
would  fail  to  tell  to  the  eve ;  on  the  contrarv,  ‘‘  The  Blot  on  the 

Scutcheon “  The  Return  of  the  Drusesy”  Luriaf^  and  perhaps 
'"In  a  Balcony are  calculated  to  arrest  by  their  striking  situa¬ 
tions  ;  and  great  passions  usually  produce  striking  situations,  and 
hence  the  immense  grandeur  of  the  dramatic  art.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  train  of  feeling  is  too  subtle,  the  lessons  too  purely  pro¬ 
found;  the  characters  are  clothed  too  simply  in  their  own  abstract 
and  psychologic  properties.  The  reader  is  far  more  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  interest'd,  it  seems  to  us,  than  a  spectator  could  ever  bo.  The 
pomp  of  scenery,  the  glow  of  rich  colours,  tlie  rustle  of  courtly 
dresses,  and  the  storms  of  music,  melt,  and  dissolve  away  before 
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tliose  higher  interests  and  attractions  in  which  the  mind  becomes 
the  theatre,  and  conscience,  thought,  and  will,  the  actors.  It 
is  ever  so  with  Shakespeare  himself ;  in  the  most  impressive 
scenes,  like  the  dagger  scene  in  Macbeth,”  or  the  solilo(|uv  in 
‘Mlamlet,”  the  power  of  the  passion  demands  that  the  acces¬ 
sories  for  ordinary  emotions  should  be  removed  while  in  these 
grander  moods  we  behold  the  trembling,  or  the  tempest  of  the 
feeling,  and  are  aware  of  mind,  and  mind  alone.  An  eniment 
illustration  of  this  inaptitude  for  stage  efiect  in  Mr.  llrowniiio^, 
meets  us  in  one  of  his  most  charming,  as  it  is  one  of  his  most 
perfectly  individual  and  remarkable  pieces,  ‘‘  Pippa  Fd.ssfs”  It 
brings  out  with  great  effect  the  strong  spiritual  faith  of  the 
author.  The  subject  is  very  new  and  singular  ;  Pippa  is  merely 
a  poor  factory  girl  in  the  silk  mills,  but  with  a  sweet,  clear,  true 
nature.  Tlie  little  play  is  just  the  story  of  her  new  year’s  day, 
in  which  she  has  a  holiday ;  and  as  she  passes,  it  would  seem 
something  goes  forth  from  her,  influencing  and  giving  a  turn¬ 
ing  point  to  the  active  lives  she  touches  ;  and  the  lives  she 
passes  are  of  the  most  various.  We  have  seen  it  objected  to 
that  her  presence  not  only  elicits  the  good  in  the  good,  but  the 
worst  ill  the  bad;  but  this,  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  should 
be  a  commendation ;  this  is  unhappily  of  the  nature  of  goodness 
too.  There  arc  characters  which  do  not  permit  otlier  characters 
to  be  negative  by  their  side ;  they  bring  strongly  out  the  features 
of  the  angel  or  the  demon.  The  girl  passes  along  quite  uncon¬ 
sciously  carroling  her  melody.  The  whole  lesson  of  the  piece  is, 
that  life  is  instrumental,  but  the  simplest  life  is  capable  ot“  being 
divine  service,  and  Pippa’s  song  at  first  isher  song  at  the  last 

!  All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God, 

If  now',  as  formerly,  He  trod 
Paradise  ;  His  presence  fills 
Our  earth.  Each  only  as  God  wills 
Can  work  ;  God’s  ])ii])])ets  host  and  w’orst 
Are  we  ;  there  is  no  last  nor  first. 


There  is  a  divinely  beautiful  idea  in  this  little  poem ;  its 
thread  of  incident  gives  at  first  the  impression  of  slightness, 
and  it  is  a  slight  thing,  a  little  thing  hdl  of  infinite  freshness 
and  beauty,  like  a  dew-drop,  in  itself  alive  with  lightnings,  or  a 
oud  alive  with  the  might  of  forests  ;  a  simple  happy  nature,  a 
poor  little  working  factory  girl  might  be  able  to  say, — 

“  God  must  he  glad,  one  loves  Ills  world  so  much.” 

One  hopes  and  believes,  that  in  this  sad  world  there  are  in¬ 
numerable  puic-hcartcd  Pippas,  who  touch  character  for  good 
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bv  the  beauty,  purity,  and  quite  unconscious  and  unobtrusive 
streii^jth  of  their  own  character.  C)f  course,  it  woidd  not  be 
jwssiblc  for  our  writer  to  touch  the  slio*htost  tiling  without  giv- 
in<r  some  of  his  subtlest  hints,  as  in  the  following  song,  appro¬ 
priately  put  into  quite  other  lips  than  those  of  Pippa  : — 

Thus  my  lore  began, 

Through  tlie  valley  of  Love  I  went. 

Ill  its  lovingcst  spot  to  abide  ; 

And  just  on  the  verge  where  1  pitched  my  tent, 

1  found  Hate  dwelling  beside. 

And  further,.!  traversed  Hate’s  grove. 

In  its  hatefullest  nook  to  dwell ; 

But  lo,  where  I  Hung  myself  jirone,  couched  Love 
AVhere  the  deepest  shadow  fell. 

So  I  grew  wiser  in  Love  and  Hate, 

From  simple  that  I  was  of  late. 

But  now  I  am  wiser,  know  better  the  fashion 
How  passion  seeks  aid  from  its  opposite  passion, 

And  if  I  see  cause  to  love  more,  or  hate  more 
Than  ever  man  loved,  ever  hated,  before — 

And  seek  in  the  valley  of  Love 
The  spot,  or  the  spot  in  Hate’s  grove. 

"Where  my  soul  may  the  sureliest  reach 
The  essence,  nought  less,  of  each. 

The  Hate  of  all  Hates,  or  the  Love 
Of  all  Loves,  in  its  Valley  or  Grove,— > 

1  find  them  the  very  warders 
Each  of  the  other’s  borders. 

I  love  most  when  Love  is  disguised 

In  Hate ;  and  when  Hate  is  surprised 

In  Love,  then  I  hate  most ;  ask 

How  Love  smiles  through  Hate’s  iron  casque. 

Hate  grins  throughXove’s  rose-braided  mask. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  Mr.  Browning’s  dramas  lack  repose  ; 
we  should  rather  say,  his  works,  in  general,  are  eminently  rest¬ 
ful,  but  it  is  in  the  philosophy  they  teach.  Ilcpose,  as  tlic  various 
actors  arc  exliibited  to  us,  is  certainly  not  of  this  nature  ;  they 
are  mostly  like  nerves  laid  bare  ;  tliey  palpitate  and  throb  witli 
liteand  vehement  soul :  yet  a  kind  of  poetic  Pipi)a  passes  through 
all  his  pages,  and  amidst  the  immense  passions  the  tragic  Titan’s 
feast  and  brow  heaving  with  immense  intentions,  if  the  reader 
feels  as  we  liave  felt,  he  will  not  end  his  studies  merely'  shaken 
jud  uiirestcd ;  for  the  author,  reader,  and  spectator  see  and 
things  the  actors  cannot  know ;  and  surely  a  tine  faith 
pervades  the  works  of  Browning,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  charac¬ 
ters  lie  draws  are  usually  eminently'  great  characters ;  such  he 
'lelights  to  draw, — men  and  women  to  whom  life  was  no  easy 
bisque,  cither  in  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  passions  within,  or 
circumstances  without.  But  again,  greatness  is  not  always 
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conspicuousness.  Ilis  “  Pictor  Ignotua**  is  the  soliloquy  of  the 
young  painter  who  might  have  equalled  Haphael.  ^Ir.  Brown¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  much  to  say  lovingly  and  honourably  for  the 
might,  could,  would,  or  should  of  life.  Luria^^  is  the  story  of 
another  of  these  illustrious  foiled  beings,  a  fine  conception,  nobly 
wrought  out,  but  in  the  last  scenes  somewhat  reminding  us  of 
that  perfect  chrysolite  of  perfect  beauty  Ion ;  and  Lvrk" 
teaches, — 

There’s  none  knows  like  a  fellow  of  the  craft, 

The  all-unestimated  sum  of  pains 
That  ffo  to  a  success  the  world  can  see. 


Some  of  the  lines  of  Lnria!^  read  like  the  verv  canons  of  the 

% 

author^s  faith.  Life,  he  teaches,  is  greater  than  any  work  life 
performs  ;  warrior’s  deed,  or  poet’s  song,  or  things  much  simpler 
than  these,  arc  only  the  sheath  of  that  wdiich  moves  behind. 
Life  commenced  long  before  the  w^ork,  life  continues  when  that 
piece  of  work  is  done  :  there  is  something  in  life  far  greater 
than  all  the  individual  can  do  or  sec.  Is  it  like  the  game  at  chess? 
the  hands  make  the  moves  on  the  chess-board,  but  it  is  true,  as 
Luria  says, — 


Men  go  on  moving  when  your  hand’s  away; 

and  again. 

The  only  fault’s  with  time. 

All  men  become  good  creatures,  but  so  slow. 

\v  e  must  not  identify'^  the  author  ahvays,  certainly,  with  the 
words  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  actors ;  but  perpetually 
some  fresh,  strong  thought  beats  hope,  as  for  the  heart  of  the 
race, — nor  for  the  race  alone,  for  individual  man  ;  when  we  are 
able,  from  such  actings  as  he  presents  to  us,  to  see  the  scaffold¬ 
ing  of  time  and  circumstance  falling  away%  and  the  completed 
plan  of  the  building  rising. 

The  Present’s  noise  and  trouble  have  retired, 

And  left  the  Eternal  Past  to  rule  once  more. 


Thus  Luria  reasons,  a  kind  of  higher,  grander,  far  more  un¬ 
selfish  Othello  ;  brave,  strong,  true,  but  inwebbed  in  the  meslu's 
of  Italian  treachery,  like  a  Carmagnola  or  Pisani;  and  so, 
rather  than  protract  the  quarrel,  and  especially  rather  than 
submit  himself  to  the  indignities,  of  a  crafty  Italian  senate,  he 
makes  his  brave  arrangements,  and  defeats  his  foes,  and  proves 
his  integrity  by  dying.  The  following  arc  among  his  last  words 
in  a  fine  scene :  — 


My  own  East ! 

How  nearer  God  we  were !  lie  glows  above  J 
With  scarce  an  intervention,  presses  close 
And  palpitatingly,  II is  soul  o’er  ours ! 

.  "We  feel  Mini,  nor  by  painful  reason  know  !  7*^ 

The  everlasting  minute  of  creation 
Is  felt  there  !  Now  it  is,  as  it  was  then ; 

All  changes  at  His  instantaneous  will, 

Not  by  tlie  operation  of  a  law. 

Whose  maker  is  elsewhere  at  other  work  ! 

His  hand  is  still  engaged  upon  His  world — 

Man’s  jiraisc  can  forward  it,  man’s  prayer  suspend. 
For  is  not  God  almighty? — To  recast 
The  world,  erase  old  things,  and  make  them  new, 
What  cost  it  Him?  so,  man  breathes  nobly  there! 
And  inasmuch  as  feeling,  the  East’s  gift — 

So  quick  and  transcient — comes,  and  lo,  is  gone. 
While  Northern  thouglit  is  slow  and  durable. 

Surely  a  mission  was  reserved  for  me, 

Who,  born  with  a  percejition  of  the  powers 
And  use  of  the  North’s  thought  for  use  of  the  East, 
Should  have  stayed  there,  and  turned  it  to  account, 
Giving  thought’s  character  and  permanence 
To  the  too-transitory  feeling  there — 

Writing  God’s  messages  in  mortal  words  ! 

Instead  of  which  I  leave  my  fatal  field 
For  this,  where  such  a  task  is  needed  least, 

Wlicre  all  are  born  consummate  in  the  art 
I  just  perceive  a  chanee  of  making  mine  ; 

And  then  asserting  thus  my  early  post, 

I  wonder  that  the  men  I  come  among 
Mistake  me  !  there,  how  all  had  understood, 

Still  brought  fresh  stuff  for  me  to  stamp  and  keep. 
Fresh  instinct  to  translate  them  into  law  ! 

Me,  who  .  .  . 

What  a  lover  of  pictures  is  Mr.  Browning !  liims 
&ve,  an  accomplished  artist ;  wdiat  a  haunter  of  th 
galleries  of  Florence  he  must  have  been !  while 
romances  in  the  history  of  painting  seem  lo  be  rcj 
memory, — all  Vuseri  or  Lanzi  packed  away  with  the  o 
lold  stores  of  his  brain,  ready  for  the  dramatic  use  o 
?ination  ;  and,  indeed,  tlie  history  of  painting,  eitln 
^'panish,  or  Flemish,  gives  plentiful  furniture,  and  c 
order,  whetlier  by  its  curious  legends  and  traditions 
its  singular  hints,  so  desirable  to  our  author,  of  out-( 


J 


we  do  crroatlv  fear  there  must  have  been  in  him  very  consider- 
able  of  tlie  scamp,  especially  in  his  transactions  with  rrancis  T. 
of  France,  who  would  not  have  given  that  tender  pitying  gloss 
to  his  character  which  pervades  the  sweet  pensive  portrait  of 
him  we  gather  from  the  solilocpiy  Mr.  Browning  has  put  into 
his  mouth  ;  there  must  have  been  in  him  evidently,  however, 
from  those  ])ictures  which  meet  us  in  many  of  the  old  galleries, 
something  of  majesty,  worthy  of  one  who  could  say, — 


Ah,  hut  a  man’s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp ; 


Something  of  majesty,  more  of  beauty  ;  an<-.  !Mr.  Browning  lun 
made  an  ideal  man  speak,  tenderly  anxious,  a])parently,  to  draw 
out  into  view  the  wrongs  the  poor  artist  suifered,  his  softness 
and  his  forbearance.  It  is  curious  to  c(>nipare  this  piece  with 
“  Fra  Lijtpo  Lippi ;  ”  it  is  almost  like  a  Flemish  satyr  hung  up Iw 
the  sid(.‘  of  a  Spanish  saint,  and  in  spite  of  the  Fra,  it  ])crli:qs 
pr(‘tty  accurately  renders  the  character  of  the  paint('r,  who  lei 
a  v(‘rv  (piestionable  sort  of  life,  and  found  the  subjects  ot  liis 
art,  it  is  supposed,  under  very  questionable  circumstances,  in 
strange  companionships  at  night,  in  dark  assassin  and  police 
haunU'd  lanes.  Tlie  poet  has  caught  him  in  just  such  a  inoinent, 
and  sets  the  monkish  jiainter  talking  and  singing  amidst  acoir- 
pany  of  constables.  AFith  these  pieces  might  bo  jdaced,  not 
b(*cause  of  any  likeness,  but  as  showing  the  author’s  love  for 
jiictures  and  the  stories  of  artists,  his  lyric  on  the  “  Old  rictnm 
of  Florence when  he  describes  himself  as  marking 


From  this  poem  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  Fj 
quoting  two  verses,  because  they  illustrate  how,  in  some  of  the  p 
smaller  ])ieces  of  this  writer,  we  are  to  look  for  some  of  the  ^ 
ruling  doctrines  which  govern  his  whole  mind  and  work,  and  h 
these  two  refer  especially  to  some  views  we  have  already  draini  h 
from  his  writings.  K 

I 

There’s  a  fancy  some  lean  to  and  others  hate —  fl 

That,  when  this  life  is  ended,  begins  f 

Now  work  for  the  soul  in  another  st.ate,  I 

Where  it  strive*^  and  gets  weary,  loses  and  wins ; 

Where  the  strong  and  the  weak,  this  world’s  congeries,  d 

Repeat  in  large  what  they  i)ractised  in  small,  '  f 

Through  life  after  life  in  unlimited  series ;  I 

Only  the  scale’s  to  be  changed,  that’s  all.  ■ 


Through  the  winter  afternoons. 
By  a  gift  God  grants  me  now  and  then. 

In  the  mild  decline  of  those  suns  like  moons 
Who  walked  in  Florence,  beside  her  men. 
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Old  Pictures  of  Florence 

Yet  I  hardly  know.  W^hen  a  soul  has  seen, 

By  the  means  of  evil,  tliat  good  is  best. 

And  through  earth  and  its  noise,  what  is  heaven’s  serene,— ^ 

When  its  path  in  the  sjime  has  stood  the  test. 

Why,  the  child  grown  man,  you  burn  the  rod. 

The  uses  of  labour  are  surely  done  ! 

There  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God, 

And  I  have  had  troubles  enough  for  one, 

Y^et  another  matter  concerning  the  artist,  especially,  wo 
must  refer  to,  before  we  again  place  these  priceless  volumes  on 
their  shelf.  Most  critics  and  readers,  whatever  their  admirat  ion, 
have,  we  believe,  taken  exception  to  what  has  seemed  to  them 
the  rugged  workmanship  of  these  poems;  it  is  admitted  that 
Browning  is  a  poet,  a  great  poet,  but  he  is  no  artist :  there  is  no 
ease,  no  melodious,  felicitous  fall  and  happy  How  in  his  verse. 
This  is  an  ordinary  judgment  against  him.  Xow  we  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  discuss  the  (piestion  here,  whether  it  be  possible  for  a 
grout  poet  to  be  an  inferior  artist.  Wc  should  believe  that  the 
artist  power  is  always  pro])ortioned  by  the  poet  faculty.  Wo 
believe  that  what  substantiallv  is  meant  would  bo  found  to  be. 
that  Browning’s  poems  are  not  easy  reading.  Prettiness  is 
patent  to  a  very  ready  and  easy  admiration  ;  power  must 
have  fewer  admirers  than  prettiness,  and  to  the  me.asure  of 
power  is  at  once  the  difficulty  of  rendering  in  metre,  and  appre¬ 
hending  in  the  sense  of  the  reader.  To  us  there  seems  an  exact 
and  most  harmonious  fitness  bet\veen  the  thoughts  of  the  poet 
and  the  measure  in  which  he  expresses  himself ;  so  much  so, 
that  in  some  pieces,  the  strength  and  harmony  of  which  are 
very  readily  perceived  by  all,  there  is  an  extraordinary  lyrical 
flow"  and  fall  in  the  verses,  every  syllable  seems  to  express  a 
motion.  This  is  not  merely  the  case  in  such  a  rush  of  passionate 
emotion  as  wo  have  in  the  Confemonalf^  it  is  even  still  more 
remarkable  in  some  verses  of  the  Laboratory  f  We  follow"  oik' 
critic  in  quoting  one  verse  : — 

He  is  with  her ;  and  they  know  tliat  /  know 
Where  they  are,  what  tliey  do:  they  believe  my  tears  Ilow 
While  they  laugh,  laugh  at  i7ie,  at  me  Hed  to  the  drear 
Empty  church,  to  jiray  God  in,  for  them  ! — /  am  here. 

Tlie  whole  poem  might  be  quoted  in  illustration ;  but  it  is  to 
be  noticed,  that  Mr.  Browming  calls  these  pieces  “  Dramatic 
lyrics.”  They  are  not  merely  lyrical  as  setting  to  song  a  passing 
emotion  in  the  poet’s  mind:  he  has  possessed  himself  of  tlu* 
character,  or  rather  is  possessed  by  the  charactc'r,  and  so  he 
sings.  Can  anything  be  more  melodious  than  the  “  Lost 
Leader  more  ringingly  and  oppositely  joyous  and  exciting 

than  they  brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent  to  Aix''  ?  but 
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one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  manner  in  wbich 
the  very  form  of  syllables  becomes  dramatic,  and  lyrical  too,  is 
the  ‘‘  Grammarian  s  Funeral''  The  reader  will  notice  that  the 
measure  of  the  syllables  keeps  time  with  the  very  footfall  of  the 
bearers  of  the  corpse,  and  the  slow  march  of  the  procession  as  it 
toils  painfully  and  slowly  up  the  hill  where  the  body  is  to  be 
left.  Our  language  has  few  instances  of  a  more  happy  combina¬ 
tion  of  meaning  and  metre  : — 

Let  us  begin  and  carry  up  his  corpse, 

Singing  together. 

Leave  we  the  common  crofts,  the  vulgar  thorpes, 

Each  in  its  tether 

Sleeping  safe  on  the  bosom  of  the  plain, 

Cared  for  till  cock-crow  : 

Look  out  if  yonder  be  not  day  again 
Rimming  the  rock-row  ! 

That’s  the  appropriate  country ;  there  man’s  thought, 
Rarer,  intenser. 

Self-gathered  for  an  outbreak,  as  it  ought. 

Chafes  in  the  censer ! 

Leave  we  the  unlettered  plain,  its  herd  and  crop ; 

Seek  we  sepulture 

On  a  tall  mountain,  citied  to  the  top. 

Crowded  with  culture ! 

All  the  peaks  soar,  but  one  the  rest  excels  ; 

Clouds  overcome  it ; 

No,  yonder  sparkle  is  the  citadel’s 
Circling  summit ! 

Thither  our  path  lies ;  wind  me  up  the  heights : 

Wait  ye  the  warning  ! 

Our  low  life  was  the  level’s  and  the  night’s ; 

He’s  for  the  morning  ! 

Step  to  a  tune,  square  chests,  erect  the  head, 

'Ware  the  beholders ! 

This  is  our  master,  famous,  calm,  and  dead. 

Borne  on  our  shoulders. 

Sleep,  crop  and  herd  !  sleep,  darkling  thorpe  and  croft, 
Safe  from  the  weather  ! 

He  whom  we  convoy  to  his  ^rave  aloft. 

Singing  together. 

He  was  a  man  born  with  thy  face  and  throat. 

Lyric  Apollo ! 

Long  he  lived  nameless :  how  should  spring  take  note 
Winter  would  follow  ? 

Till,  lo,  the  little  touch,  and  youth  was  gone ! 

Cramped  and  diminished. 

Moaned  he,  **  New  measures,  other  feet  anon ! 

**  My  dance  is  finished.” 

No  that’s  the  world's  way !  (keep  the  mountain-side, 

Make  for  the  city,) 

He  knew  the  signal,  and  stepped  on  with  pride 
Over  men’s  pit}'. 


The  Grammarian' s  Fnnei'al. 
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(Here’s  the  tow  n-"ate  reached ;  there’s  the  market-place 
Giipinj^  before  us.) 

Yea,  this  in  him  was  tiie  peculiar  grace, 

(Hearten  our  cliorus,) 

That  before  in  living  he’d  learn  how  to  live — 

No  end  to  learning  : 

Earn  the  means  first — God  surely  will  contrive 
Use  for  our  earning. 

Others  mistrust,  and  say — “  But  time  escapes  ! 

Live  now  or  never !  ” 

He  said,  “  What’s  time,  leave  now  for  dogs  and  apes  ! 

“  Man  has  for  ever.” 

*  *  «  •  ♦ 

Was  it  not  great  ?  did  not  he  throw  on  God, 

(He  loves  the  burthen,) 

God’s  task  to  make  the  heavenly  period 
Perfect  the  earthen  ? 

Did  not  he  magnify  the  mind,  fihow  clear 
Just  what  it  all  meant  ? 

He  would  not  discount  life,  as  fools  do  here. 

Paid  by  instalment ! 

He  ventured  neck  or  nothing — Heaven’s  success 
Found,  or  earth’s  failure  : 

”  Wilt  thou  trust  death  or  not  ?  ”  He  answered,  **  Yes  I 
”  Hence  with  life’s  pale  lure !  ” 

That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do. 

Sees  it,  and  does  it : 

This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue. 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 

That  low  man  gees  on  adding  one  to  one. 

His  hundred’s  soon  hit : 

This  high  man  aiming  at  a  million. 

Misses  an  unit. 

That  has  the  world  here — should  he  need  the  next. 

Let  the  world  mind  him  ! 

This  throws  himself  on  God,  and  unperplexed 
Seeking  shall  find  Him  ! 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Here’s  the  top-peak  !  the  multitude  below 
Live,  for  they  can,  there. 

This  decided  not  to  live,  but  know —  j 
Bury  this  man  there. 

Here— here’s  his  place,  where  meteors  shoot,  clouds  from 
Lightnings  are  loosened. 

Stars  come  and  go  !  let  joy  break  with  the  storm, 

Peaee  let  the  dew  send  ! 

Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  effects. 

Loftily  lying. 

Leave  him — still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects. 

Living  and  dying. 

But,  again  we  say,  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  man  is  a  great 
poet,  the  reader  may  rely  upon  it,  the  defect  is  in  himself,  and 
not  in  the  author,  if  to  him  the  workmanship  seems  lacking  in 


symmetry.  Mr.  Browning  is  a  kind  of  Michael  Angelo  amono 
our  modern  poets  ;  he  works  upon  a  great  scale,  he  hews  at  im¬ 
mense  blocks,  for  the  vast  figures  he  designs  ;  his  grace  is  not 
the  grace  of  the  drawing-room,  but  the  sweep  of  a  A  aulted  skv, 
of  the  far-off  round  horizon  of  the  distant  sea,  of  swelling  downs, 
and  upheaving  mountain  chains ;  indeed,  grace,  that  term  of 
elegance,  almost  of  littleness,  seems  badly  used  to  describe  his 
work  at  all ;  we  should  almost  as  soon  think  of  talking  of  the 
gracefulness  of  the  heavens  or  of  the  ocean ;  they  may  be  that,  but 
the  word  does  not  represent  their  function.  There  are  graceful 
trees,  but  the  epithet  would  badly  represent  either  oak  or  elm, 
or  even  beech ;  they  include  it,  but  they  are  infinitely  more ;  so 
of  multitudinous  lines  of  our  poet,  full  of  grace. 

Earth  is  like  a  wintry  clod  : 

But  spring  wind,  like  a  dancing  psaltress  passes 
Over  its  breast  to  awaken  it. 

Or  when  sunset  over  the  west  flames  behind  the  c.  nies  and 
minarets  of  a  city. 

Like  a  Turk  verse  along  a  scimitar. 

Graces  of  harmony  and  imagery  like  these  are  strewn  abun¬ 
dantly  over  the  poems,  but  they  are  the  merest  accidents  of  the 
poem  ;  the  whole  work  is  greater  far  than  all  these.  Xor  must 
we  omit  to  mention  among  other  innumerable  passages  in  wdiieh 
nature  in  her  many  moods  is  set  to  fitting  music,  that  scene  in 

PdracvlsUH  — 

Vest  us.  Hark ! 

Paracelsus.  ’Tis  the  melancholy  wind  astir 

AVithin  the  trees.  The  embers  too  are  grey — 

Morn  must  be  near. 

Festus.  Best  ope  the  casement ! — see, 

The  nighty  late  strewn  with  clouds  and  flying  stars, 

Is  blank  and  motionless ;  how  peaceful  sleep 
The  tree  tops  altogether  ! 

And  another  expression  from  the  same  scene  is  like  it : — 

See  morn  at  length  !  the  heavy  darkness  seems 
Diluted  ;  grey  and  clear  without  the  stars  : 

The  shrubs  bestir  and  rouse  themselves,  as  if 
Some  snake,  that  weighed  them  down  all  night,  let  go 
His  hold  :  and  from  the  east,  fuller  and  fuller. 

Day,  like  a  mighty  river  flowing  in. 

But  clouded,  wintry,  desolate  and  cold.** 

^luch  we  could  wish  to  say  is  still  unsaid.  We  have 
already  throughout,  we  believe,  implied,  that  these  works  are 
studies ;  sometimes  they  will  seem  strange  hieroglyphs.  Many  a 
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reader  lias  perhaps  inquired,  what  meaning  the  poet  attached 
ill  liis  own  mind  to  that  remarkable  piece,  ChUdr  Rolando  to 
^Uho  Dark  Tou'cr  camo.^^  It  is  evidently  a  dark  page  trom  some 
pilgrim’s  progress  or  other.  Who  is  this  Cliilde  Rolande  ”  ? 
and  what  is  the  Dark  Tower  whose  horn  he  sets  to  his  lips  to 
blow  his  note  of  arrival?  It  is  a  piece  of  severe  and  dreary 
painting,  a  wide  and  ominous  tract  leading  to  the  Dark  Tower, 
a  cheerless  heart  in  a  cheerless  scene,  where  the  grass  grew  as 
scant  as  hair  in  leprosy,  a  stitf  blind  horse,  his  every  bone 
stare  standing  stupefied,  a  picture  of  grotesqueness  matched 
with  woe. 

He  must  be  wicked  to  deserve  such  pain. 

Tlic  traveller  turns  upon  his  own  heart  in  the  drear  scenery  for 
comfort,  as  a  man  calls  for  wine  before  he  fights ;  but  comfort 
does  not  come;  the  old  times  will  not  soothe  him.  He  seems  to 
think  of  children,  but  liis  Cuthbert  had  disgraced  him,  and  his 
Giles,  who  was  the  soul  of  lionoiir,  has  become  a  traitor  and  a 
mark  for  the  hangman ;  and  still  around  him  stretches  the 
drearv  scene,  and  someivhere  in  vonder  tract  is  the  Dark  Tower. 
A  little  river  crosses  his  path,  but  it  gives  no  refreshment,  only 
a  spiteful  little  river  bent  over  by  scrubby  alders.  Tliere  is 
nought  in  the  distance  but  the  evening.  A  blackbird  Hits  by, 
sailing  upon  its  broad  wdngs  like  “  Apollyon’s  bosom  friend,” 
and  the  night  is  coming  down  on  the  liills,  which  seem  like 
giants  at  a  hunting,  lying  chin  upon  hand  to  see  the  game. 


As  the  traveller  draw's  near  the  Dark  Tower,  noises  tolling 
like  bells  ring  upon  his  ears,  names  of  all  the  lost  adventurers 


As  when  n  sick  man,  very  near  to  death. 

Seems  dead  indeed,  and  feels  begin  and  end 
Tlie  tears,  and  takes  the  farewell  of  eaeli  friend. 
And  bears  one  bid  the  other  go,  draw  breath 
Freelier  outside,  (‘'since  all  is  o’er,”  he  saith, 

“  And  the  blow’  fallen  no  grieving  ean  amend  ;  *’) 


Thus  I  had  so  long  suffered  in  this  quest. 

Heard  faihire  prophesied  so  oft,  been  w  rit 
So  many  times  among  ‘‘  The  Hand,” —  to  wit. 

The  Knights  who  to  the  Dark  Tower’s  search  addressed 
Their  steps — that  just  to  fail  as  they,  seemed  best  j 
And  all  the  doubt  was  now — should  I  be  tit  ? 


While  some  discuss  if  near  the  other  graves 
Bo  room  enough  for  this,  and  when  a  day 
Suits  best  for  carrying  the  corpse  away. 

With  care  about  the  banners,  scarves  and  staves, — 
And  still  the  man  hears  all,  and  only  craves 
He  may  not  shame  such  tender  love  and  stay. 
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he  had  known,  who  hud  been  thought  to  be  bold,  or  strong,  or 
fortunate,  but  wlio  yet  were  lost  in  the  woe  of  years  ;  and  now 
the  owners  of  the  names  seem  to  throng  the  hill-sides  to  see  the 
last  of  the  new  traveller :  in  a  sheet  of  flame  he  saw  them,  and 
he  knew  them  all ;  and  even  now  the  dark,  squat,  brown  tower 
was  reached.  The  traveller  put  its  horn  to  his  lips  and  blew, 

Childe  Rolande  to  the  Dark  Tower  came. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  cheerless,  wierd,  utterly  desponding 
fancies  in  poetry,  without  a  line  to  light  the  reader’s  sense  of 
meaning  beyond  that  which  a  drear  experience  and  knowledge 
may  supply  to  illustrate  a  picture  of  life  shelving  down  over 
the  steeps,  all  drear  and  desolate  to  the  close, — nature,  love,  all 
withering  into  loneliness  and  disappointment,  until  the  Dark 
Tower  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  grim  as  are  its  fastnesses, 
becomes  as  an  inn  to  the  weary  traveller,  a  refuge  and  a  rest. 

Such  is  Robert  Browning.  We  agree  with  those  who  regard 
his  works  as  a  tonic.  More  robust  poet,  or  writer,  our  language 
has  not  produced.  In  some  particulars  he  reminds  us  of  old 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  learning,  in  his  elaboration  of  character,  in 
his  pouring  the  whole  wealth  of  scholarship  and  language  along 
to  develop  a  character ;  but  the  drama  becomes  a  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  in  his  hands  to  what  it  is  in  Jonson’s,  we  must  not 
say  in  any  of  the  old  dramatists ;  for  in  Shirley,  Marlowe,  and 
Webster  are  many  of  those  painful  and  passionate  illustrations 
of  a  subtle  character,  which  we  have  noticed  as  the  properties 
of  this  writer ;  but  so  cleansed,  so  purposeful,  we  would  say 
even  so  consecrated  is  the  descent  into  the  depths  the  writer 
seeks  to  explore.  What  constitutes  w^hat  w^e  call  a  strong 
WTiter  ?  not  the  power  to  heap  a  larger  amount  of  strong  and 
passionate,  although  they  may  be  fitting,  words  together ;  it  is 
the  sense  he  conveys  that  he  has  travelled  farther  and  seen 
more.  A  strong  wuitcr  is  another  term  for  a  great  discoverer ;  if 
he  has  not  laid  bare  new  continents  and  travelled  over  new  seas, 
he  has  found  the  spot  which  may  be  colonized,  the  island  on 
which  w^e  may  build  a  nest ;  we  see  that  he  has  been  strong 
enough  to  pass  over,  or  through,  the  breakers  and  mountain 
weaves  which  hurled  us  back ;  he  brings  to  us  authentic  intelli¬ 
gence,  food,  wine,  and  oil  from  the  Tar  land ;  or,  to  speak  without 
a  figure,  he  has  looked  at  things  wdth  so  clear  and  steady  a  gaze, 
that  out  of  the  darkness  new'  light  has  come  upon  his  vision, 
and  he  has  been  able  to  transfer  it  to  his  pages  for  our  benefit. 
Wordsworth,  in  this  spirit,  interpreted  nature.  Musing  on 
nature,  she  reflected  light  on  man,  and  fine  views  of  man’s  place 


iu  the  scale  of  things  and  in  the  destination  of  providence, 
steadily  rise  from  the  study  of  his  works ;  but  Browning  has  not 
found  nature  so  pre-eminently  interesting.  Man  is  the  entire 
subject  of  his  whole  thought ;  nature  takes  her  place  quite  in 
the  background.  Man,  or  men  and  women,  through  all  the 
circles  and  ages  of  revolving  time ;  man  anywhere,  anyhow ; 
soul,  doing,  suftbring,  achieving,  sinning,  thinking,  painting,  or 
fighting ;  man  is  perpetually  and  perennially  interesting ;  a  sense 
of  the  indestructible  existence  of  soul  seems  to  be  ever  present 
with  him.  All  work  abides,  perpetuates  itself  somehow  or  other ; 
the  mysterious  and  mw,  are  themselves  the  mysterious 

hvyond  to  those  who  lived  ages  since  ;  while  still  stretches  for¬ 
ward  the  mysterious  beyond  for  us.  It  is  given  to  some  few 
writers  to  add  to  our  sense  of  being ;  their  pages  are  so  sur¬ 
charged  with  soul,  that  the  soul  of  the  reader  becomes  more 
vital,  or  more  consciously  vital ;  while  reading,  the  destiny  seems 
deeper  and  larger.  Such  words  have  the  efibet  described  by  our 
poet  himself ;  they  liberate,  enfranchise,  and  set  free  some  ray 
imprisoned  in  the  spirit,  of  which  until  then  it  was  not  aware  ; 
and  this  we  are  told  is  knowledge,  not  that  the  mind  accumulates 
more,  but  rather  that  veils  drop,  walls  fall,  and  skies  clear  before 
it  and  around  it,  so  that  it  simply  becomes  able  to  be  itself;  this 
is  the  highest  work  of  all  teaching  and  spiritual  ministration. 
The  reader  remembers  bow  this  has  been  done  often  by  a  line 
of  Shakespeare  or  of  Wordsworth,  and  to  that  same  great  soul- 
assisting  race  of  men  Robert  Browning  belongs ;  to  the  order  of 
those  who  help  us,  rather  to  sec  great  truths  than  to  manipu¬ 
late  little  ones  ;  to  whom  poetry  is  no  jingle  of  words  or  pretty 
amusement  for  harpsichord  or  piano,  but  rather  a  divine  trigo¬ 
nometry,  a  process  of  celestial  triangulation,  a  taking  observa¬ 
tions  of  celestial  places  and  spheres,  an  attempt  to  estimate  our 
world — its  place,  its  life  amidst  the  boundless  immeasurable 
sweeps  of  space  and  time ;  or  if  describing,  then  describing  the 
animating  stories  of  the  giants — how  they  fought  and  fell  or 
conquered.  Every  little  flute  note,  every  tender  fcolian  air,  has  a 
claim  upon  the  heart,  and  the  heart  responds  to  the  simplest 
things  if  they  be  true  and  lovely  things ;  violets  and  roses  have 
a  real  and  lovely  relation,  too,  to  the  great  fountain  principles  of 
life,  and  their  beauty  comforts  and  encourages,  but  the  mighty 
oak  out  of  which  we  can  build  the  ship,  or  the  tall  aspiring 
palm,  which  may  give  life  and  food  to  a  whole  village,  arc  more 
than  violet  and  oak,  and  it  is  no  diminution  to  the  1<  veliness  of 
the  flower  which  blooms  at  their  feet,  to  sav  it.  So  a  "rcatall- 
inclusive  strength  of  song,  which  is  as  a  battle  inarch  to 
Warriors,  or  as  the  refreshment  of  brooks  and  dates  to  the  spent 
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and  toiling  soldiers  on  their  way,  is  more  than  the  pretty 
idyll,  whose  sweet  and  plaintive  story  pleases  the  idle  hour  or 
idle  eai’.  And  for  these  reasons,  because  we  believe  it  fiiltils  these 
conditions,  we  hail  ^Ir.  Browning  as  one  of  the  surest  aids  to 
faith  and  trust  in  the  present,  and  one  most  certain  of  a  long 
immortality  in  time,  as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  future. 


f 
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IX  the  first  place,  will  geologists  and  anthropologists  conde¬ 
scend  to  tell  us  wliat  is  the  aim  of  tlieir  labours  to  prove  tlie 
antiquity  of  man  upon  the  earth?  Have  they  any  beneficial 
aim  whatever,  or  do  they  not  tend  rather  to  a  contrary  effect  ? 
or,  at  least,  arc  they  not  barren  of  any  useful  results? 

There  are  now,  as  tliere  ever  liavc  been,  minds  which  take  a 
questionable  sort  of  ])leasure  in  showing  tliat  wluit  tlie  simple 
believe  in  as  a  revelation  from  God  is  all  a  delusion.  It  is 
flattering  to  our  self-esteem  to  bo  able  to  look  down  from  fancied 
heights  upon  what  all  the  world  holds  sacred ;  and  some  men 
arc  not  appalled  even  by  the  conclusion  to  which  they  are 
fatally  drawn,  viz.,  that  man  is  oidy  “another  animal;’^  that 
there  is  “  nothing  exceptional  in  his  origin  from  that  of  the 
beasts,  from  which  he  differs  oidy  in  degree  ;  that  man’s  body 
is  the  man,  of  which  mind,  intellect,  and  will,  arc  only  acci¬ 
dents,  etc.,  etc.  Yet,  the  rock  on  which  the  simple  believer 
reposes  is  as  high  above  the  hights  of  geology  and  anthropology, 
as  spirit  is  above  matter,  as  God  is  above  nature,  as  man  is  above 
beasts ! 

Let  geologists  find  the  human  body  fossilised  in  any  geolo¬ 
gical  period  they  like, — they  will  prove  nothing  yet  of  the 
antiquity  of  man ;  for  that  body  is  but  tiKdi'-s  varthUj  corcring^ 
for  fifiiCf  not  man.  This  animal  body,  which  has  so  many 
affinities  with  those  of  the  beasts, — this  beast-like  body  is  a 
thing  of  fallen  nature ;  whilst  man  himself  was  known  to,  and 
conceived  by,  his  Maker  before  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
were  laid ! 

Seek  the  natural  history  of  the  human  body,  if  you  have 
interest  in  that  research, — the  study  is  legitimate  and  laudable; 
but,  mistake  not  a  fossil  for  man ;  mistake  not  even  his  living 
Wy  for  man ! 

Lr.  Page  confounds  them  absolutely.  He  knows  nothing  of 

*  Man :  IFherCj  Whence^  and  Whither^  by  David  Paye^  LL.D.y 
ifr.  I’fc, 
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the  origin  of  man  but  what  may  be  deduced  from  geological 
“discovery/’  He  says,  “ It  would  be  setting  aside  all  philosophy 
“  in  science  to  shrink  from  applying  to  man  the  same  methods 
“  of  research  (deductions*  from  geological  discovery)  that  are 
“applied  together  forms  that  constitute  the  great  brotherhood 
“of  vitality/’ 

In  another  passage  he  says  truly,  “  Science  knows  nothing  of 
“life  save  through  its  manifestations;”  and  we  boldly  affirm 
that  geology  discloses  no  “manifestation  of  life;”  and  that, 
for  manifestations  of  life,  we  must  look  at  living  things.  Geo¬ 
logy  reveals  nothing  but  death.  Life  alone  can  reveal  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  life.  The  sight  of  a  fossil  proves  nothing  to  the 
animal  man,  which  Dr.  Page  supposes  us  to  be.  AVe  derive 
from  our  metaphysical  being  all  the  deductions  we  make. 

One  of  Dr.  Page’s  arguments  to  prove  that  man  is  only 
“  another  animal  ”  is  quite  as  good  for  proving  that  he  is  only 
a  vegetable.  lie  says,  “  The  physical  conditions  under  which 
“  life  exists  are  the  same  to  him  as  to  other  animals :  air,  light, 
“  water,  heat,  moisture,  are  as  essential  to  him  as  to  the  other 
“forms  and  grades  of  vitality,” — all  which  is  just  as  true  of 
vegetables  as  it  is  of  animals, — “  lie  originates  like  them 
“  embryologically,  passes  through  the  same  stages,  and,  when 
“  launched  on  the  field  of  independent  being,  is  subjected  to 
“  the  same  round,  and  the  same  struggle  for  existence.  Life, 
“  grow’th,  reproduction,  and  decay,  are  phases  of  being  charac* 
“teristic  of  all  that  lives;” — and  so  on.  Why  does  not  the 
Doctor  therefore  say  that  man  is  a  vegetable  ?  Why  does  he 
prefer  to  class  himself  as  a  beast  ?  Ilis  facts, — which  are  per¬ 
fectly  true, — constitute  as  good  a  rule  for  one  as  for  the  other. 
Of  course,  as  he  adds  himself,  “  there  are  differences  of  degree, 
“form,  and  function;” — he  admits  none  of  kind;  and  affirms 
that  belief  in  the  “  exceptional  origin  ”  of  man  is  a  mistake. 

Seeing  that  Dr.  Page  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  idea 
that  man  is  only  an  animal,  in  ichom  the  (petrifiable)  lo(hj  w 
everything j  and  the  conseioas  intellect  and  will  are  only  accident^ 
the  wonder  is  that  he  should  distingui.sh  him  even  by  a  name, 
and  he  is  bound  to  tell  us  whence  man  is  called  by  him  man,— 
and  not  fish,  fowd,  or  beast.  Put  the  fact  is,  that,  as  he  derives 
all  alike  from  “blind  force,  and  formless  and  inorganic  matter, 

*  Tliat  ex])rossion deductions  from  geology ought  to  liave  arrested  the 
Doctor’s  ])en  ;  for  it  is  not  Ins  elementary  petrifiable  body  that  makes  his 
“de<luctions  of  science,”  nor  is  it  even  his  own  animal  ”  vitality  ”  that  dors 
it ;  therefore  he,  t!ie  man,  i.>  neither  “  brother  ”  to  the  beast,  (nor  to  the 
vegetable,  for  both  are  emlowed  with  vitality);  still  less  is  he  a  mineral,  u'hicn 
is  the  only  thing  geology  knows  of. 
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with  him  a  diversity  of  name  implies  no  diversity  of  nature  ; 
and  words,  ceasinp;  to  luive  a  moaning  of  their  own,  become 
purely  conventional. 

II.  A  striking  instance  of  this  purely  conventional  (I  might 
say  bastard)  use  of  words  into  which  Dr.  Page  has  fallen,  is 
that  of  the  word  “  Science.’^  This  w^ord,  if  it  means  anything, 
means  knowledge,  even  intimate  knowledge,  of  a  subject ;  being 
itself  the  Latin  word  for  knowledge,  and  being  so  understood, 
in  its  primary  sense,  in  all  languages  ;  yet  in  the  Doctor’s  lan¬ 
guage,  it  never  once  bears  this  signification,  unless  as  a  snare. 

When  the  Doctor  says,  “Science  knows  nothing  of  life,”  he 
should  have  said  geology  or  anthropology  knows  nothing  of  it ; 
and  when  he  says,  “  Any  appeal  to  direct  creation  forecloses  all 
"  inquiry,  and  places  the  matter  beyond  scientific  investigation,” 
he  should  have  said  physical  or  material  investigation ;  for,  it 
is  idthin  the  provinces  of  irnc  science  to  know  life  in  itself,  and 
to  understand  the  evidence  of  an  appeal  to  a  Creator. 

Again,  we  read  :  “  Science  has,  and  can  have,  no  other  object 
“than  the  establishment  of  truth;”  a  remarkable  assertion 
indeed,  which  places  truth  and  science  upside  down !  For,  I 
protest  again,  science  is  the  knowledge  of  truth  ; — and,  as  truth 
in  its  ultima  ratio  is  God  Himself,  whose  express  object  in 
creation  and  revelation  is  to  make  Himself  known,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  it  is  truth  which  seeks  to  establish  science, 
and  not  science  truth.  It  is  the  sun  that  shines  on  the  earth, 
not  the  earth  on  the  sun. 

We  might  still  be  hopeful  for  Dr.  Page’s  philosophy,  that  some 
good  might  come  of  it,  in  that  he  so  loudly  and  repeatedly  pro¬ 
claims  that  God  and  Ilis  creatures,  as  such,  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  science  ;  for  the  first  step  toward  the  attainment  of  true 
knowledge  is  to  know  that  we  arc  ignorant.  Hut,  unfortunately, 
the  same  reproach  lies  against  the  Doctor  which  was  pronounced 
tigainst  certain  doctors  of  old,  that  he  has  taken  away  the  key 
of  knowledge,  and  not  only  will  not  enter  himself,  but  he  pre¬ 
vents  those  who  would. 

For  instance,  he  says,  “We  are  aware  that  some,  founding 
“on  certain  doctrinal  tenets,  deny  the  lowly  origin  of  the  human 
“race,  and  contend  for  a  purer  and  higher,  from  which  man  has 
“retrograded  and  declined :  in  dealing  with  matters  of  science, 
“however,  we  must  abide  by  scientific  methods,” — which,  of 
bourse,  means  that  this  particular  tenet  must  be  rejected.  Then, 
^he  Doctor  has  a  way  of  his  own  for  reading  historical  traditions  ; 
^^r  ho  iroes  on  to  sav,  “  All  tliat  can  be  naturally  drawn  from 

tradition,  from  history,  etc.,  as  to  the  earliest  conditions  of 
“niankind,  points  unmistakably  to  a  rude  and  primitive  begin- 
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“  ning/'  Now,  the  most  respectable  of  all  **  traditions,’^  if  not 
the  most  ancient  of  all  histories,”  those  of  the  Ilebrews,  ex¬ 
pressly  declare  that  the  “primitive  beginning”  of  man  was 
that  God  made  him  “  in  Ilis  likeness,” — “very  good,” — and  by 
no  means  “  rude ;  ” — the  reverse  of  the  Doctor’s  reading. 
But  the  beauty  of  this  traditional  teaching  is  that  it  supplies 
the  very  light  the  Doctor  is  in  want  of,  and  which  he  confesses 
physical  science  can  never  supply  ! 

This  light,  I  say,  is  found  in  the  very  “  doctrinal  tenets” 
and  Hebrew  traditions  which  Dr.  Page  says  must  not  be  listened 
to ;  namely,  that  man  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  God  (ergo,  a 
spiritual  man) ;  that  he  fell  from,  or  died  to,  this  his  first  estate, 
and  became  man  and  woman  in  the  flesh  ;  who,  being  no  longer 
able  to  live  in  their  native  paradise,  were  sent  out  to  make  a 
home  amongst  the  beasts  of  the  field,  with  whose  “  skin,”  or 
nature,  thev  were  then  clothed.* 

III.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the  contradiction  between 
the  evidences  of  geological  discoveries  and  the  genesis  and 
chronology  of  Scripture  ? 

The  anthropologist,  who  knows  nothing  of  man  but  the 
material  body  which  he  can  sec  with  his  animal  eyes,  must 
needs  measure  the  sense  of  whatever  he  sees  or  reads  by  the 
same  material  standard.  He  thus  builds  for  himself,  or  borrows 
ready-made,  castles  of  material  interpretations  which  he  can 
easily  demolish  ;  and  then  he  says.  Behold,  there  is  no  truth 
in  it !  But,  to  the  simple  believer  who  holds  to  the  superstition— 

*  Tills  clothing  of  man  with  the  nature  of  beasts,  is  regarded  by  the  mystical 
divines  as  a  merciful  interposition  or  interception  of  his  fall,  w  hich,  w  ithout  it, 
would  have  been  infinitely  wore  disastrous  ; — at  all  events,  the  tradition  says, 
a  promise  was  made  to  him,  simultaneously  therewith,  that  he  should  be 
restored  ;  and  it  is  patent  to  us  in  his  history,  that  he,  the  spiritual  man,  has 
fed,  in  hope,  upon  this  promise  even  since,  and  that  he  has  gradually,  and 
with  many  oscillations,  been  rising  again  out  of  his  fall, — i.e.,  out  of  his 
beastly  nature, — until,  at  length,  in,  through,  and  by  the  Man-God  Jesus 
Christ,  he  has  been  enabled  to  recognize  clearly,  and  lay  claim  to  his  original 
titles  as  a  child  of  God,  and  enter  into  possession  of  them  as  a  spiritual  being 
re-endowed  with  his  first  Father’s  likeness. — This  also  is  the  reason  why 
man  is  now  so  horribly  affronted,  (must  we  except  the  doctors  of 
“science”  from  this  category?)  and  ashamed  at  being  told  that  he  “derives 
“  his  descent  from  the  lower  animals ;  ”  for,  although  Dr.  Page  tells  us  w  e  really 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  it,  the  truer  instinct  of  our  recovered  sonship  to  God 
is  stronger  than  the  Doctor’s  assurance.  Moreover,  the  shame  he  feels,  on 
uncovering  his  beastly  body,  supplies  the  very  proof  required  by  Dr.  Page, 
namely,  that  man,  ancestrally,  was  “  forgetful”  of  his  own  high  birth,  and 
that  be  did  “  bring  the  degradation  upon  himself.”  Nothing  can  rise  higher 
than  its  source ;  water  cannot  flow  up  hill ;  animal  nature  can  never  rise  above 
animal  nature;  but  man,  who  first  came  <lown  from  heaven,  feels  that  he  can 
re-ascend  into  heaven. 
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as  anthropological  doctors  must  think  it — which  he  learned 
in  his  nursery,  that  his  first  Father  was  God,  and  though  his 
body  be  very  like  a  beast,  that  he  is  a  man  for  all  tliat, — to  him, 
I  say,  this  lesson  teaches,  (or  rather  confirms  another  which  he 
has  been  taught  from  a  child,)  that  ‘‘  the  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life;’^  and,  believing  that  the  Scripture  is  orginally 
a  revelation  from  his  Father,  he  is  content  to  suppose  that  there 
may  be  a  hidden  spiritual  sense  in  its  language.*  And,  verily, 
sound  reason  is  on  the  side  of  the  simple  believer ;  for  any  true 
account  of  a  creation  of  something  into  what  it  was  not, — as 
one  leg  of  the  proposition  stands  in  the  abyss  of  nothing  or  of 
eternity, — must  needs  be  very  mysterious,  and  words  which 
represent  natural  ideas  cannot  possibly  adequately  describe  it. 
He  knows  also  that  in  our  own  natural  languages  the  same  word 
often  conveys  several  meanings  or  applications,  conventional, 
technical,  natural,  figurative,  spiritual,  allegorical,  symbolical, 
etc.,  and  he  wisely  trusts  what  he  cannot  fathom  to  God,  from 
whom  he  life  derives,  in  whom  ho  moves,  and  hopes  that,  when 
the  time  comes  for  him  to  cast  off  his  ‘‘  skin  of  beasts,’’  and 
die  to  this  world,  he  will,  through  the  restorative  process  of 
Jesus  Christ,  spring  into  a  new  life  worthy  of  his  God-like 
original,  whilst  his  body  returns  to  the  dust  from  which  it  was 
made. 


IV.  Dr.  Page  says,  If  we  abide  by  the  simple  generalized 
“  statement  that,  in  the  beginning,  God  created  man,  and  believe 
“  that  this  was  a  miraculous  act  of  the  Creator,  then  it  is  placed 
“at  once  beyond  human  research  and  scientific  investigation.” 
Agreed  ;  for  by  searching  we  cannot  find  out  God  ;  ”  but  we 
may  demand  that  Dr.  Page  should  speak  out  clearly,  and  tell  us 
whether  we  ought  to  “  abide  by’’  this  “  miraculous  act  of  a 
Creator,”  or  reject  it.  Tliat  he  intimates  the  latter,  I  think,  is 
to  be  inferred  from  what  follows  :  “  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
“regard  it  merely  as  a  statement  of  God’s  working  in  creation — 
“  by  secondary  processes,  then  science  may  humbly  and  devoutly 
“approach  the  problem  ^  and  this  is  all,  in  indicating  the  origin 
“  of  man,  that  science  projioses  to  do.”  I  ask,  does  not  this 
imply  a  rejection  of  a  first  cause,  and  make  the  secondary” 
first  ? 

If  this  be  so,  as  I  think,  the  Doctor’s  science”  has  no 


right  at  all  to  make  use  of  the  name  of  “  God.” 


God  is  nothing 


( 


*  Especially  in  renjard  to  numbers,  to  which  a  mysterious  sitifnificatiou  is 
given,  not  only  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  but  even  in  ancient  philosophy, 
and  which  are  supposed  to  express  to  the  initiated  more  than  it  is  j;ood  for 
those  to  know  whose  science  rejects  a  first  cause*  **  i  j  ) 
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to  it.  For,  if  that  name  means  any  tiling,  it  means  the  liist 
cause  of  all.*  I*^^ow,  1  ask  Dr.  Pago,  can  he  conceive  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  anything  that  is  not  a  miracle  ?  When  it  is  said, 
“  In  the  beginning  God  created”  man,  it  means  in  the  hcgin- 
ning,  at  first,  and  not  secondarily  ;  ”  and  the  only  possible  way 
logically  to  deny  a  miraculous  act  in  a  beginning  of  being  of  a 
thing,  is  to  deny  that  the  thing  had  a  beginning,  and  allirm 
that  it  is  from  eternity.  Does  Dr.  Page  affirm  this  of  the 
“  secondary  forces  of  nature 

Dr.  Page  says,  ‘‘We  may  believe  in  a  direct  act  of  creation, 
“  but  we  cannot  make  it  a  subject  of  research  ;  faith  may  accept, 
“but  reason  cannot  grasp  it.”  The  first  parts  of  both  these 
propositions  are  true  enough,  though  they  leave  us  in  ignorance 
whether  we  ought  so  to  believe  .and  accept  in  faith,  i.c.,  whether 
it  be  good  so  to  do,  or  whether  the  writer  himself  “  believes,  ’ 
and  whether  his  “  faith  accepts ;”  but  the  second  parts  require 
qualification.  It  is  true  that  it  would  be  vain  to  make  a  primary 
“  act  of  creation”  the  subject  of  any  “  scientific”  mode  of  re¬ 
search  which  looks  only  into  the  earth  ;  geology,  and  other 
cognate  “  sciences,”  are  blind  to  such  seeking ;  but  when,  by 
accepting  it  first  by  faith,  we  open  our  minds  to  the  only  light 
that  can  enlighten  us  as  to  the  ways  of  God,  it  may  be  made 
manifest  to  our  understanding, — “  our  reason”  may  then  “  grasp 
“  it.”  We  cannot,  by  scientific  searching,  find  out  God  ;  but  God 
is  willing  to  reveal  Himself  and  Ilis  works  to  all  who  arc  will¬ 
ing  to  be  taught  by  Him  ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  strait  gate 
through  which  “  science”  must  pass,  if  it  has  any  desire  to 
be  initiated  into  first  or  final  causes.f 

Again,  we  read :  “  A  process  of  derivation  we  can  trace,  and 
“  science  has  no  evidence  of  other  than  the  operation  of  secondary 
“forces  in  Nature.”  What  a  “crushing  argument”  this  is, in 
Professor  Huxley’s  words,  against  his  own  “  science,”  as  quoted 
here  by  Dr.  Page !  It  can  acknowledge  and  admit  of  no  primary 
cause  to  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  reduces  itself,  as 
we  have  said  before,  to  the  absurdity'  of  saying  that  what  is 
second  is  first !  The  same  professor  winds  up  this  “  argument” 
in  these  words :  “  I  can  see  no  excuse  for  doubting  that  all  (the 
“  phenomena  of  Nature)  are  co-ordinated  terms  of  ^Nature’s  great 


♦  Dr.  Page  brings  the  name  of  God  forward  here  contrary  to  all  logical  order; 
but  the  impress  of  a  first  cause  is  so  indelibly  stamped  upon  everything,  tliat 
even  “  science’*  cannot  let  it  alone ;  and  so,  as  bypocrisv  is  said  to  he  the 
homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue,  the  pronunciation  of  God’s  name  by  an 
atheistic  science  is  here  a  homage  paid  to  that  First  Cause  of  all. 

t  The  Saturday  lievitw  holds  the  idea  of  a  science  of  first  causes  up  to 
ridicule !  See  its  recent  Review  of  the  report  of  the  Victoria  Institute. 
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“  progression  from  the  formless  to  the  formed, — from  the  inorganic 
“  to  the  organic, — 1‘roni  blind  force  to  conscious  intellect  and 
“will;”  and  I  ask  again  if  this  remarkable  doctrine  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  exclude  any  necessary  primary  or  continuous  act  of 
God  in  Xature’s  phenomena  ;  and  docs  it  not  constitute  these 
co-ordinates  of  Nature,  or  Nature  itself,  its  own  God,  without 
beginning,  without  cause,  eternal?  If  the  Professor,  neverthe¬ 
less,  supposes  an  ordtiincr  behiiil  these  co-ordinates,  he  moves 
in  a  vicious  circle  ;  for  an  ordaincr  ijnplies  God,  and  a  primary 
“act”  of  llis  will,  and  this  will  is  first,  instead  of  last.  And 
if  “Nature’s  great  ])rogressioij”  is  hereby  admitted  to  have  a 
miraculous  heginniug^  it  seems  idle  to  ([uestion  the  coutiuuitg  of 
action  in  the  same  “ordaining’’  power  through  all  the  changing 
phenomena  of  Nature. 

Put  will  Professor  lluxlev  or  i)r.  Page  tell  us  what  “  tlie 
“  formless”  which  they  refer  to  is,  and  illustrate  what  they  mean 
by  “the  inorganic,”  and  what  the  “forces”  arc  which  tlicy 
call  “  blind”  ?  Doubtless,  the  work  of  creation  was  to  give  form 
to  elements  which  they  could  not  give  to  themselves.  This  is 
Scripture  doctrine.  Put  the  “  science”  of  “  Nature’s  great 
progression”  ignores  a  creation ;  it  has  also  3’et  to  tell  us  what 
it  understands  by  “  formless ;  ”  for  absolute  formlessness  is  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  physical  “  science”  to  conceive.  And  as  for 
“the  inorganic,”  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
material  nature  ;  rocks,  even  uncrystallized,  disintegrated  earth, 
the  metals  themselves,  which  “  science”  once  called  simple 
substances,  are  all  organized  elements.  So  that,  if  these  are  the 
“formless”  and  “  inorganic”  substance  in  wdiich  the  Professor 
and  the  Doctor  would  have  us  believe,  as  moving  powers  co¬ 
ordinating  themselves ;  instead  of  in  a  creative  will,  we  see 
that,  even  on  scientific  showing,  they  all  vanish  into  thin  air. 
And  the  “blind  forces,”  which  are  they?  the  centrifugal  and 
centripetal?  electricity  and  magnetism?  Animal  and  vegetable 
growth  ?  fire,  or  chemical  affinities  ? — And  is  it  really  affirmed 
that  any  of  these  “  progress’^  themselves  into  conscious  intel¬ 
lect  and  will  ? 

Put  wliat  is  “  force”  but  power  in  action  ?  And  what  power 
or  force  is  there  that  is  not  “blind”  in  itself?  The  force  of 
steam  is  neither  more  nor  less  blind,  wlicther  it  quietly  turns  a 
little  crank  or  bursts  a  boiler.  80  with  every  other  force ; 
neither  sight  nor  light  belongs  to  any  force ;  these  are  attributes 
of  the  intelligence  that  controls  them.  The  “formless”  and 
the  “  force”  from  which  all  proceeds  are  God  alone.  He,  in 
His  unfathomable  unity,  is  formless ;  and  from  Him,  in  His 
Pivine  Trinity,  all  power  proceeds ;  for  “all  power  is  of  God.” 
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Again,  we  read:  We  have  yet  to  learn  wherein  the  varia- 
tion  of  a  natural  law,  or  the  variation  of  a  well-known  form  of 
life,  even  to  a  ten-thousand(li  degree,  is  less  an  act  of  the  Creator 
“than  the  original  establishment  of  that  law,  or  the  original 
“  calling  of  that  life-form  into  existence/’  (Jf  course,  we  have 
yet  to  learn  it  I  l>ut,  this  is  precisely  what  “science,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Ihigc  and  Professor  Huxley,  repudiates, — seeing  tliat 
it  will  allow  none  but  “  secondary  causes”  in  the  production  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  “and  tlie  direct  act  of  a 
“Creator,”  whether  in  the  “original  establishment  of  the  life 
“form,”  or  the  “variation  of  the  ten-thousandth  degree,”  b 
declared  to  be  “  bevond  the  range  of  science.”  This  admission 
of  creative  interference,  in  any  degree  whatever,  is,  moreover, 
in  absolute  antagonism  with  the  development  science,  the  con¬ 
tinuity  doctrine  of  whicli  was  invented  expressly  to  dispense 
witli  any  appeal  to  such  interference. 

Y.  In  the  Summary,  or  “(conclusion,”  of  Dr.  Page’s  book, 
we  read:  “The  question  of  Blau’s  Where,  Whence,  and 
“  Whither,  resolves  itself  into  this  .  .  .  that,  gciu^tivalhj, 

“  man  must  deal  with  his  origin  as  he  deals  with  his  other  natiirul 
“  history  relations  [I]  .  .  .  that  he  must  a])ply  to  his  own 

“  species  whatever  genetic  process  he  may  seek  to  apply  to  liis 
“fellow-creatures  [the  beasts];  that,  if  there  be  a  plan  of  pro- 
“  gressive  development,  such  as  natural  science  has  been  recently 
“  strivingto  establish,  by  which  the  higher  forms  of  life  have  been 
“  gradually  evolved  from  the  lower,  then  man  must  seek  for  his 
“  own  origin  in  the  same  cause  of  development  [!]  ;  that  thishy- 
“  pothetical  process,  as  aj)plied  to  man,  docs  not  involve  anything 
“degrading or  materialistic,  but  is  simply  an  effort  of  science  [!] 
“  .  .  .  which  would  still  leave  untouched  the  plan  to  which 

“  all  the  ascensive  order  of  life  has  ever  conformed,  and  which 
“  can  only  be  resolved  into  the  will  of  the  rreatov,”  etc. 

“  Pesolved  into  the  will  of  the  Creator”  I  If  Dr.  Page  conics 

to  this  conclusion  in  (/(spair  of  his  science,  we  congratulate 

him  ;  for,  in  these  few  words,  he  illustrates  his  own  and  Professor 

Huxley’s  oft-repeated  (ticfnni,  with  which  we  cordially  agree, 

that  “the  act  of  a  Creator  is  bevond  the  range  of  science.’ 

^  ™  -  • 
Put,  if  he  advances  this  “  resolution”  as  a  dedHcfion  from  Ins 

sciem*e,  we  (Uny  the  issue;  Ibr,  we  repeat,  “science”  cannot 

tind  (Hit  (lod;  and,  it  Cod,  in  Ilis  goodness,  had  not  /rrcdul 

Ilnns('/f  1o  man,  Dr.  Page  woidd  never  have  heard  his  name, 

nor  would  the  thought  of  a  Creator  have  entered  his — according 

to  his  docti’ine — animal  mind. 

Hut,  while  we  congratulate  Dr.  Page,  in  that,  in  spite  of  his 
“  science,”  he,  after  all,  believes  as  we  all  do  in  a  God  and 
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Creator, — we  differ,  toto  coloy  in  our  conceptions  of  that  God  and 
Creator  and  TIis  work  ;  for,  while  we  still  hold  that  all  He  made 
was  very  goody  the  Doctor’s  science  of  “  ])rogressive  develop¬ 
ment,^’  and  ‘‘ascensive  order  of  life,^’  inexorably  resolves 
itself  into  this  principiiimy  that  the  Creator  first  made  all  things 
VERY  BAD,  as  hady  or  worse,  than  we  can  possibly  conceivey — that 
they  might  grow  by  “natural  development”  into  better  and 
best! 


I 


IV. 


ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT  AND  ETERNAL  DEATH.* 

^rilE  list  of  pamphlets  and  books  at  the  foot  of  this  page,  all 
bearing  immediately  on  this  fearful  subject,  might  be  con¬ 
siderably  extended  ;  they  all  sufhciently  show  how  deep  is  tlie 
interest,  and  how  generally  extending  in  thoughtful  minds ; 
how  many  are  really  dissatisfied  with  the  almost  negative  and 
indifl’erent  state  of  feeling  entertained  by  most,  and  with  the 
cold,  inhuman,  and  truly  callous  doctrines  almost  tiercely  main- 
tained  by  others.  It  is  surely  a  subject  which  no  one  can  dare 
to  approach  without  some  sense  of  awe  and  fear  ;  one  would 
think  that  the  coarsest  and  most  besotted  nature,  if  the  remotest 
trace  of  human  feeling  survived,  would  be  stirred  to  a  sense  of 
wonder  and  awe  by  the  tremendous  enunciations  of  a  state  after 
death,  corresponding  to  its  condition  in  life ;  the  most  critical, 
casuistical,  and  cultured  sceptic,  it  may  be  thought,  must  instantly 
see  that  there  arc  tremendous  possibilities,  and  even  probabili¬ 
ties,  involved,  while  to  such  as  receive  scriptural  statements 
and  teachings,  the  whole  field  of  the  subject  is  thronged  with 
terrible  realities.  W  hat  is  the  state  of  souls  ?  How  do  they 
exist  after  death  ?  What  arc  the  laws  and  conditions  of  exist- 

*  1.  Eternal  Eunishment  and  Eternal  Death  :  an  Essay.  By 
James  JP'Jliam  Barlow,  M.A.  Longman,  Green,  Longnuin, 
Roberts  and  Green. 

2.  The  Glory  of  Christ  in  the  Creation  and  Ileeoneiliation  of 
all  Thinys.  ICith  special  re  ference  to  the  Doctrine  o  f  Eternal 
Evil.  A  coarse  o  f  Sermons  Breached  at  Eaton  thajiet,  hy 
the  Her.  Samuel  Minton,  M.A.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

3.  The  Destiny  of  the  Human  Bare  :  a  Scriptural  Inquiry.  By 
Henry  Dunn.  Simpkin,  Marsliall  and  Co. 

4.  Can  it  be  True  ?  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  Endlessness  o  f  Future 
Punishment .  By  IVilliam  Stintl.  Elliot  Stock. 

5.  The  Kingdom  of  God  ;  or,  JBhat  is  the  Gospel  ?  By  Henry 
Dunn.  Simpkin,  Marsliall  and  Co. 

6.  Life  and  Death  :  as  taught  in  Scripture.  Elliot  Stock. 

7.  The  Second  Death,  and  the  Restitution  of  all  Things:  IVith 
some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture.  A  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  M.  A.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co. 
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ence  ?  Arc  the  acts  ot‘  life  followed  by  ^rcat  compensatory 
rewards  and  punishments  i'  What  is  the  nature  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  ?  How  far  does  what  we  apprehend  of  the  nature  of 
reward,  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  punishment 
What  saith  the  Scripture,  and  what  light  do  we  derive  from  the 
constitution  of  human  nature,  calculated  to  clear  the  vision  on 
this  most  fearful  and  momentous  subject  ?  We  have  many 
hooks,  but  hitherto  wo  arc  not  awave  that  one  has  been  written 
dealing  with  the  matter,  and  with  these  various  departments  of 
it,  in  a  broad,  thoroughly  thoughtful,  and  well-informed  manner. 
All  wo  have  seen  appear  to  us  to  be  tentative  ;  they  are  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  dissatisHed  minds.  We  read  them  with  great  respect,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  probable  no  person  will  set  himself  to  the  task  of  writ¬ 
ing,  teaching,  or  untcaching  upon  this  matter,  without  bringing 
to  the  subject  a  certain  amount  of  real,  conscientious  conviction, 
to  be  admired  as  such  lor  what  it  is,  and  good  so  far  as  it  goes. 
It  is  singular  that  in  the  times  in  which  we  live  there  would 
really  seem  to  be  on  some  matters  much  less  freedom  of  thoujrht, 
much  less  toleration  of  divergent  sentiment,  than  in  past  times 
upon  this  topic.  Among  the  rest,  probably  multitudes  are  held 
back  from  any  inquiry  into  it  from  the  feeling  that  any 
approach  to  a  view  outside  the  orthodox  and  ordinarily  main¬ 
tained  doctrine,  is  almost  sure  to  taint  the  character  with  a 
suspicion  of  unsoundness  throughout  the  whole  belief ;  it  is 
supposed  that  to  doubt  to  the  fullest  extent  the  comprehensive¬ 
ness  and  eternity  of  damnation  is  to  approach  some  way  towards 
Deism,  is  certainly  to  give  to  the  creed  of  the  doubter  a 
suspicion  of  unfaithfulness  with  reference  to  the  work  of  atone¬ 
ment.  Although  it  is  certain  that  the  very  terms  in  which  the 
doubts  are  held  by  some  writers,  the  llev.  Edward  White,  for 
instance,  the  most  distinguished  of  all,  in  his  “  Life  in  Christ,’’ 
and  Mr.  Minton,  who  follows  him  in  the  work  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  give  the  fullest  honour  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ ; 
not  to  mention  that  we  have  been  among  our  liiost  distinguished 
Christian  teachers  of  all  ages,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  great 
Origen,  Gregory  of  !Nyssa,  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Dr.  Arnold, 
and  John  Foster,  have  been  of  the  number  of  those  unable  to 
reconcile  the  popular  faith,  not  merely  with,  we  will  not  say 
the  instincts  of  human  nature,  but  with  the  Divine  teachings  of 
Scripture  concerning  the  moral  government  of  God.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  worth  of  what  a  man  says,  and  what  he  feels  must  be 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  he  sees ;  the  weight  and  worth 
of  convictions  to  others  is  greatly  proportioned  by  the  intensity 
and  clearness,  the  compass  and  comprehensiveness  of  percep¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  no  one  can  dare  to  be  flippant, 
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but  it  may  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  iiianiier  as  to  produce  upon 
the  mind  that  sense  which  flippancy  leaves,  of  the  Icavinf^  out 
of  siglit  immense  considerations,  and  great  and  weighty  views 
u]>on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  great  weight  ot‘  most 
all  the  arguments  of  those  who  plead  against  the  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  lost  as  painful  existence,  goes  into  the  scale  for  en¬ 
tire  annihilation;  this  doctrine  seems  to  be  greatly  spreading 
on  every  hand.  We  purpose  to  make,  so  far  as  our  space  may 
permit,  a  few  remarks  upon  it.  Of  all  doctrines,  to  our  mind, 
this  seems  one  of  the  most  untenable ;  it  is  one  from  which  it 
lias  been  generally  thought  human  nature  has  the  most  instinc¬ 
tive  recoil ;  from  it  the  soul  shrinks  back  on  itself.  Upon 
philosophic  principles  it  seems  incomprehensible ;  we  have  to 
attempt,  and  ineffectually  to  attempt,  to  unlearn  all  we  have 
believed,  and  all  we  have  taught,  concerning  the  indissoluhle- 
ness  of  being,  the  abiding  personality  and  identity.  We  cannot 
argue  ourselves  into  the  conception  of  a  ceasing  to  be, — it  is  a 
confusion  and  contradiction  in  terms  and  in  thoughts ;  and 
we  can  only  feel  amazement  at  the  easy  way  in  which  thought¬ 
ful  men  surrender  up  the  patent  of  their  natural  immortality, 
and  only  account  for  it  from  the  dilemma  in  which  they  feel 
themselves  of  being  compelled  to  attach  some  meaning  to  those 
words  of  Scripture  prophetic  of  inevitable  punishment,  future 
and  eternal  ;  resisting  a  sense  which  does  honour  at  any  rate  to 
the  immortal  consciousness  of  our  nature,  they  seek  about  for 
one  which  dries  up  the  fontal  spring  of  our  immortality 
altogether.  We  trust  that  the  ways  of  God  to  man  maybe 
justifled  and  vindicated,  the  infinite  benevolence  of  the  Dime 
nature  asserted  and  shown,  a  hope  and  a  retreat  discovered  for 
the  many  millions  of  our  race,  for  whom  we  can  at  present  pre¬ 
dicate  no  abundant  entrance  upon  the  shores  or  cities  of  light, 
without  betaking  ourselves  to  this  suicidal  argument,  which  does 
really  seem  not  only  to  loosen  the  very  pins  of  essence,  to  dis¬ 
solve  spiritual  being  into  a  grey  mist,  but  which  also,  to  our 
thought,  makes  the  infinite  work  of  Christ,  at  least,  an  almost 
unnecessary  thing.  Instinctively  one  says.  Why  permit  the 
long  generations  and  ages  to  pass  through  such  seas  and  scenes 
of  suffering  at  all  ?  or  why  should  the  Incarnate  One  take  upou 
llimstdf  the  burden  of  a  suffering  universe,  when  non-existence 
was  so  easily  to  be  won,  and  spiritual  dissolution  to  be  a  goal  so 
easily  obtained  ?  Assuredly  he  who  enters  upon  the  task  ot 
vindicating  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  has  an  ungra¬ 
cious  work ;  it  is  not  one  which  can  seem  to  commend  him  to 
the  human  regards  of  men.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
those  who  adopt  the  opposite  argument,  attempt  to  invest  the 
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doctrine  with  every  circumstance  of  unnatural  horror,  and  in 
(he  interests  of  truth  and  nierev  they  certainly  do  their  best  to 
surround  even  the  moral  character  of  those  who  hold  the 
opposite  views,  with  every  repulsive  attribute.  We  notice  this  as 
eminently  the  case  with  tlie  essay  of  Mr.  Harlow,  an  essay  of 
much  interest,  full  of  information  derived  from  wide  reading 
and  thinking,  but  which  is  tainted  throughout  by  an  unge¬ 
nerous  spirit :  he  charges  upon  ministers  the  regarding  of  eternal 
punishment  as  a  favourite  doctrine,  declares  he  has  scarcely 
ever  seen  a  clergyman  who  could  hear  eternal  punishment 
doubted,  without  getting  into  a  passion,  and  complimenting  his 
opponent  as  an  intidel  and  an  atheist.  Unjust  to  his  own  body, 
it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  any  manifestation  of  generosity  or 
courtesy  towards  Dissenters.  What  will  our  readers  think  of  a 
wTitcr  who  can  indulge  such  miserable  rubbish  as  that  of  the 
following  entertaining  paragraph? — 

The  chances  are  that  most  of  your  children  who  survive  the  period  of 
infancy  will  be  damned  to  all  eternity.  It  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
definitely  settled  by  orthodox  divines,  'at  what  precise  period  of  its 
life  a  child  becomes  capable  of  incurring  such  a  sentence.  Some 
Calvinists  exempt  none.  Their  hell  is  “  paved  with  the  skulls  of 
infants  a  span  long,”  for  which  “fact”  they  are  peculiarly  loud  in 
their  praises  to  their  God.  I  have  already  said,  however,  that  I  do 
not  consider  their  theory.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  very  young  chil¬ 
dren  are  capable  of  doing  what  they  know  to  be  wrong  ;  and  should 
they  happen  to  be  cut  off  in  such  an  act  of  sin,  orthodoxy  knows  but 
one  sentence.  Take  any  of  the  popular  evangelical  literature  lor 
children,  which  issues  in  turrents  from  the  press,  you  will  find  that  it 
abounds  in  threats  of  eternal  fire.  “  1  was  very  naughty  yesterday, 
and  cried  about  taking  my  medicine,  and,  only  that  Jesus  Christ 
died  for  my  sin,  I  must  have  gone  to  live  with  the  Devil  for  ever  in 
flames  of  lire.  How  thankful  should  I  be  to  God  for  not  cutting 
me  otf  in  my  sin  !” — What  can  be  more  wretched  than  to  lind  such 
words  [)ut  into  the  mouth  of  a  sick  child,  four  or  live  years  old,  lying 
on  his  death-bed?  What  an  idea  he  must  have  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  to  whom  he  is  going!  There  must,  in  truth,  be  divine  vitality 
in  the  Christian  faith,  when,  in  the  face  of  such  a  creed  as  this,  it 
lias  been  able  to  survive. 

His  detestation  of  Calvinism  is  intense  and  extreme,  but  this  is 
scarcely  a  very  justifiable  reason  for  an  entire  misrepresentation 
of  it  aiid  its  doctrines.  ^Ir.  Barlow’s  strikes  us  as  one  of  the 
most  inijiertinent  and  flippant  books  we  ever  read  upon  this 
awful  subject ;  some  of  the  passages  are  in  the  last  degree  inde¬ 
cent  and  libellous.  Take  the  following  : — 

1  remember  having  read,  in  some  dissenting  luagazine,  (though  1 


cannot  recover  the  passag<*, )  a  HiV  of  roino  eniintMit  female  saint  of 
their  persnn?ion.  One  inornin;i:  she  was  observed  to  be  nniisually  zea 
lous  in  praisin"  tlie  Lord.  Beinjr  asked  tlje  reason,  she  n-plied  t’nat 
great  grace  had  been  given  lier.’'  On  being  further  interrogated 
to  the  special  inode  in  which  the  ‘‘  grace’’  had  been  manifested,  it  ap 
peared  that  she  had  been  enabled  truly  and  heartily  to  rejoice  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  everlasting  damnation  of  tlie  wicked  ;  nieaninij 
thereby  nearly  all  her  neighbours.  Ttiere  can  be  small  doubt  from 
what  spirit  that  “grace”  came. 


Yet  wc  arc  bound  to  admit,  (although  such  praise  must  be 
nauseous  from  the  pen  of  a  Nonconformist,)  that  the  volume 
contains  the  results  evidently  of  much  reading  and  thinking, 
its  vice  is  its  one-sidedness.  Mr.  Barlow  believes  that  all  tvho 
have  held  the  doctrine  against  wdiich  he  preaches  and  write 
are  essentially  inhuman  and  ungenerous  in  the  structure  of 
their  spiritual  nature.  We  are  further  compelled  to  say  that  bis 
volume  altogether  lacks  that  reverence,  even  w’hcn  speaking  of 
the  words  and  character  of  Christ,  wdiich  w’e  feel  ought  to  per 
vade  the  mind  as  it  approaches  within  the  precincts  of  this 
subject.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  book,  it  closely"  approaches 
universalism,  and  appears  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  annihila¬ 
tion  ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  such  statements  wc  have  such  a 
confusion  of  affairs  as  the  following  : — 


Tl»e  existence  of  evil  is  inrxplicnhle,  but  it  is  not  contradictor^j 
to  the  Divine  attribute  of  love.  And  I  can  go  farther :  I  can  ad¬ 
mit,  in  one  vvsiy,  the  iiilinity  of  evil,  and  retain  my  confidence  in  tliat 
love.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  indeed  hope  that  a  time  will  come 
when  all  evil  shall  have  ceased  throughout  the  entire  field  of  God’ 
creation  ;  when  “  all  but  tlie  incorrigibly  bad”  shall  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  goodness,  and  the  excepted  ones  shall  have  ceased  to  live.  But 
I  could  not  venture  to  teach  that  evil  will  ever  cease  to  exist;  the 
lamp  of  God,  the  moral  sense,  has  not  decided  the  question  for  me. 
lean  admit  even  everlasting  evil,  and  yet  hold  fast  my  trust  in  the 
justice  and  mercy  of  Almighty  God. 


It  seems  in  this  passage  as  if  we  have  purgatory",  annihilation, 
and  eternal  punishment  in  the  same  paragraph. 

The  question  altogether  is  a  very"  fearful  one ;  wc  have  no 
doubt,  upon  innumerable  minds  it  is  operating  with  a  great  and 
distres.sing  earnestness  where  it  is  at  all  intensely  realized. 
Archer  Butler,  in  his  sermon  on  eternal  punishment,  says,  “  AVere 
“  it  possible  for  man’s  imagination  to  conceive  the  horrors  of 
such  a  doom  as  this,  all  reasoning  about  it  were  at  an  end;  it 
would  scorch  and  wither  all  the  powers  of  human  thought, 
human  life  were  at  a  stand.  Could  these  things  be  really  felt  as 
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“they  deserve/^  he  continues,  “were  the  thin  veil  of  this  poor 
“shadowy  life  suddenly  undrawn,  and  those  immortal  agonies, 
“that  never  dying  death,  made  known  in  the  way  of 
“direct  perception,  can  we  doubt  the  spectator  would  come 
“forth  with  intellect  blanched,  and  idealess,  as  from  a  sight  too 
“terrible  for  any  whose  faculties  are  not  on  the  scale  of  eternity 
“itself?  It  is  the  dreadful  possibility  of  this  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  which  makes  Henry  Rogers  exclaim,  “  For  my  part,  I  fancy 
“I  should  not  grieve  if  tlic  whole  race  of  mankind  died  in  its 
“fourth  year  ;  as  far  as  we  can  see,  I  do  not  know  it  wmuld  be  a 
“thing  much  to  be  lamented.’’  Mr.  Dunn,  in  the  “  Destiny  of 
the  Ifwnan  Race comments  upon  this  painful  utterance  by 
saying,  “  A  theology  wliicli  can  read  to  such  a  conclusion  must 
“surely  be  defective  somewhere  ;  men  ought,  above  all  things, 
“io  shrink  from  becoming  parents,  and  the  fondest  hope  of  a 
“woman  should  be,  that  her  children  might  die  in  infancy.” 
Mr.  Miall  puts  this  objection  with  a  truly  fearful  distinctness. 

Two  young  persons  become  husband  and  wife.  According  to  a 
received  computation,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  tlieir  descen¬ 
dants  will,  alter  the  lapse  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  years  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  London.  Of  these 
crowds,  it  accords  with  the  creeds  of  many  persons  to  believe  that  the 
overwhelming^  majority  will  be  damned  for  ever.  Others,  though  they 
shrink  from  asserting  this  of  the  majority,  do  not  doubt  that  it 
will  be  so  with  a  large  proportion.  Su{)pose,  for  the-  purpose  of 
illustration,  we  make  the  period  six  hundred  years,  and  the  number 
of  descendants  five  millions.  Suppose  we  go  far  beyond  what  the 
lar;;est  charity  will  enable  Christians  in  g(meral  to  admit,  and  imagine 
nine-tenths  of  them  all  to  be  saved.  Tlicre  will  then  remain  half  a 
million  to  dwell  for  ever  in  “devouring  flames.’’  Five  hundred 
thousand  human  souls  !  the  rescue  of  any  one  of  whom  were  cheaply 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  world.  What  can 
compensate  such  experience  ?  Not  surely  the  superlative  happiness 
of  all  the  saved.  Incomparably  better  that  none  of  the  five  millions 
had  ever  existed,  than  that  whilst  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
reign  in  blessedness  for  ever,  the  remaining  tenth  part  should  burn 
for  ever  in  hell.*^' 

The  thoughtful  and  pious  author  of  “  T/ie  Restitution  of  all 
‘^Thinfjs”  quotes  Isaac  Taylor  and  Albert  Barnes  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  pressing  cogently  home  the  importance  of  reconsidering 
this  great  question. 

“The  same  go.«pel,”  says  Isaac  Taylor,  “which  penetrates  our  souls 
^ith  warm  emotions,  dispersive  of  selfishne.s.s  brings  in  upon  the 
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heart  a  sympathy  that  tempts  us  often  to  wish  that  itself  was  not  true, 
or  that  it  had  not  tauglit  us  so  to  feel.”  Even  more  alfectin'^ 
are  the  words  of  Albert  Barnes,  as  a  witness  to  the  darkness  of  the 
ordinary  orthodox  theology : — “  These  and  a  hundred  difficulties 
meet  the  mind,  when  we  think  on  this  jrreat  subject  ;  and  they  meet 
us  when  we  endeavour  to  urge  our  fellow  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to 
God,  and  to  put  confidence  in  Him.  I  confess  for  one  that  I  feel  these, 
and  feel  them  more  sensibly  and  powerfully  the  more  I  look  at  them, 
and  the  longer  I  live.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  ray  of  light  on 
this  subject,  which  I  had  not  when  the  subject  first  flashed  across  my 
soul.  I  have  read  to  some  extent  what  wise  and  good  men  have 
written.  I  have  looked  at  their  theories  and  explanations.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  weigh  their  arguments,  for  my  soul  pants  for  light 
and  relief  on  these  questions.  But  I  get  neither  ;  and  in  the  distress 
and  anguish  of  my  own  spirit,  I  confess  that  I  see  no  light  whatever. 
I  see  not  one  ray  to  disclose  to  me  the  reason  why  sin  came  into  the 
>vorld,  why  the  earth  is  strewed  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and 
w^hy  man  must  suffer  to  all  eternity.” 


Thus  on  all  sides  the  doctrine  is  painfully  pressing  on  the  intel¬ 
ligences  of  thoughtful  men.  I' he  National  lieview,  January,  1863. 
speaks  of  eternal  punishment  as  “  the  one  great  question  of 
“  the  day,  all  other  doubts, perplexities,  and  fears  being  merged  in 
‘Gt,  and  bound  up  with  it.’’  Mr.  Barlow  says,  ^‘This  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  is  now^  actively  at  work  in  undermining 
Christianity  itself ;  it  sometimes  openly,  but  much  oftener  in 
**  secret,  drives  out  thousands  from  us  into  infidelity ;  and  it  is, 
‘‘beyond  all  question,  the  great  repulsive  force  which  prevents 
“  the  alien  from  entering  wdthin  the  Christian  pale.”  Mr.  Dunn 
expresses  his  conviction,  that  “  The  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
“  ment  is  by  implication,  at  least,  generally  preached,  wdiile  rarely 
“  believed  in  by  either  the  preacher  or  the  taught.”  Iso  doubt 
this  catena  of  ])assages  and  impressions  from  the  pens  of  men, 
wdiose  opinions  are  worthy  of  every  attention  from  thoughtful 
minds,  might  be  largely  increased,  but  we  have  quoted  sufficient 
surely  to  illustrate  how'  largely  the  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  state  of  the  question  is  felt.  On  the  one  hand 
it  seemes  to  be  a  doctrine  laid  to  rest  in  a  dormitory ;  on  the 
other  there  is  a  largely  prevailing  opinion  that  some  of  the 
later  phases  of  scepticism  can  only  be  successfully  met  by  a 
calm  and  thorough  re-examination  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  with 
reference  to  the  future  lot  of  humanity,  and  now  ^yc  find  in¬ 
numerable  instances  of  minds  and  pens  at  w'ork  seeking  to  furnish 
some  other  view*  which  may  remove  the  burden  wdth  wliicli  this 
great  and  fearful  doctrine  presses  on  the  spirit  of  our  age.  It 
cannot  be  within  the  limits  of  our  present  remarks  to  dwell  at 
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any  length  upon  these  various  schemes.  Mr.  Minton’s  little  book, 
“  The  Glonj  of  Chrintf^  is  in  substance  a  plea  for  the  annihilation 
of  the  wicked ;  the  spirit  of  the  book  is  everything  that  can 
be  desired  in  a  Christian  minister, — he  evidently  feels  deeply, 
and  he  writes  as  he  feels  ;  the  pleas  for  annihilation,  or  univer- 
salism,  have  been  among  the  most  popular  and  prevalent  of 
those  counter  doctrines  which  have  been  set  up.  Our  own  feeling 
is  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  regarded  as  very 
honourable  to  God  or  to  a  high  interpretation  of  human  nature; 
as  to  the  last,  it  is  true  w'e  cannot  know’  much  of  the  change 
wrought  in  the  last  moments  of  human  history,  or  anything  of 
the  effect  of  a  state  of  souls  in  effecting  a  change  on  any 
individual  soul,  but  w’e  suppose  most  universalists  would  argue 
the  necessity  of  some  change  before  all  spirits,  the  murderer 
and  the  martyr,  the  virgin  and  the  harlot,  could  occupy  one 
equal  happy  plain  of  being.  As  to  tlie  first,  the  theory  of 
annihilation,  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  simply  revolting ;  it 
affirms  for  God  at  once  an  illimitable  power,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  a  confession  of  w’eakness  such  as  Scripture  never 
associates  with  His  character  :  the  close  of  the  strife  betw  een  the 
rebel  and  the  infinite  w  ill,  leaves  the  rebel  the  superior  in  the 
controversy,  since  the  wdll  is  still  uninfiuenced,  and  existence 
dissolved  and  broken  by  mere  force.  Consciousness,  continued, 
abiding  duration,  w’c  believe  to  be  the  property  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  all  such  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  to  the 
penalties  of  the  lost,  do  seem  assuredly  to  speak  of  a  conscious 
state  upon  which  they  operate.  The  fire  w  ould  bo  quenched 
if  it  had  not  fuel  upon  wdiich  to  feed,  and  the  worm  would  expire 
if  it  liad  not  an  aliment  upon  which  to  sustain  life.  Hut  we 
have  felt  that  before  the  question  can  be  fairly  discussed  at  all, 
several  difficulties  and  obstacles  have  to  be  removed  ;  Christi¬ 
anity  is  no  doubt  suffering  in  the  minds  of  men  from  the 
prevalence  of  illegitimate  view’s  hung  round  it  by  a  bad 
theology.  The  question  opens  up  a  long  range  and  variety  of 
topics  of  metaphysical  thought,  and  criticism,  which  cannot  be 
touched  in  these  pages,  objections  that  the  doctrine  makes  pain 
and  suffering  to  be  their  own  end  rather  than  remedial  means, 
contradicting  the  delicious  refreshment  of  all  sufferers,  that 
pain  is  not  the  fruit  of  pain  ;  it  is  objected  that  such  a  view 
derogates  from  the  moral  character  of  God,  or  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  Him  infinitely  happy,  (and  not  to  conceive 
Him  thus,  is  to  introduce  negations  in  Ilis  character  which 
dissolve  its  infinite  attributes,)  if  in  His  universe  there  are 
those  who  are  infinitely  unhappy,  for  infinitely  unhappy  they 
nnist  be,  if  unhappy  eternally.  The  objectors  are  fond  of  alleg- 
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ing  their  superior  tenderness  to  that  of  the  God  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  one  appropriates  and  applies  thus  the  exquisite  melody  of 
Robert  Buchanan : — 

Were  I  a  soul  in  lieaven, — 

Afar  from  ])ain, — 

'  Yea,  on  thy  breast  of  snow, —  | 

At  the  sere  am  of  one  below,  ] 

I  should  seream  again  ;  \ 

Art  Thou  less  ])iteous  than 

The  conception  of  a  man  ?  I 

Who  are  the  lost  ?  who  constitute  the  populations  of  that  tre-  ! 
inendous  kingdom  of  outer  darkness  ?  It  would  be  too  dreud-  j 
ful  to  think  that  either  God  or  Scripture  sliould  intend  us  to 
extend  its  dominions,  to  receive  all  save  the  few  self-satisfied  i 
ones,  who  constitute  what  are  called  our  cliurchcs  ;  it  is  marvel¬ 
lous  with  what  self-assurance  men  will  hand  over  to  infinite 
perdition  the  many  millions  and  myriads  of  our  race.  One  of 
the  first  things  to  be  done  in  an  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  of  ^ 
(,‘ternal  punishment  certainly  is  to  narrow  its  limits  by  the 
teachings  and  assertions  of  Christ  and  the  Scriptures  of  truth; 
and  tliis  is  the  work  which  the  author  of  “  The  lleditutlon  of 
all  ThinojH”  and  Mr.  Bunn  have  especially  set  their  pens  to 
attempt ;  there  are  points  of  view  in  which  they  singularly 
agree,  perhaps  because  they  both  seem  to  bo  very  piticnt 
searchers  of  the  Scriptures,  and  deal  with  them  in  their  original  ; 
languages.  “  The  Restitution  of  all  Things^^  is  an  especially 
calm  and  holy  book,  evidently  the  production  of  a  mind  rich  in 
genius,  and  thoroughly  furnished  by  intense  and  holy  affections  ^ 
for  its  task  ;  both  are  admirable  in  this,  that  they  demand  a  far 
larger  result  for  the  power  and  work  of  Christ  than  is  consistent 
witli  the  very  narrow  interpretations  of  those  who  believe  that 
salvation  only  proceeds  in  harmony  with  certain  settled  creeds. 
Mr.  Dunn  says,  “  We  cannot  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
“  man  can  be  saved,  who  is  not  on  earth  made  morally  and  spirit- 
“  ually  meet  for  the  ‘inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,’  or  that 
“all  who  are  not  made  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  here,  are 
“  for  ever  left  to  the  companionship  of  Satan,  and  doomed  to 
“eternal  hatred  of  God  and  goodness,  in  the  regions  of  darkness 
“  and  despair;^’  and  the  author  of  “  The  Restitution  of  all  Thuig-f 
says,  “Shall  lie  [God]  bid  us  care  for  widows  and  orphans,  and 
“  Ilim.self  forget  this  widowed  nature,  which  has  lost  its  head  and 
“liordy  and  those  poor  orplian  souls  which  cry  out  ‘Abba, 

“  Father’  ?  sliall  He  limit  ])unishnient  to  Ibrty  stripe.s,  ‘  lest  thy 
“  ‘  brotlier  seem  vile,’  and  lliinself  lay  far  more  upon  those  who 
“  though  fallen  still  are  Ilis  children  ?  Is  not  Christ  thy  faith- 
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“fiil  Israelite,  who  fulfils  the  law;  and  shall  lie  break  it  in 
“any  one  of  these  particulars  Y  Shall  lie  say  ‘  Forgive  till  seventy 

times  seven,’  and  Himself  not  forgive  except  in  tliis  short  lite*:' 
“Shall  He  command  us  to  ‘Overcome  evil  with  good,’  and  Himself 
“the  Almighty,  be  overcome  of  cv\\Y  Shall  He  judge  those 
“who  leave  the  captives  unvisited,  and  Himself  leave  ea])tives 
“in  a  worse  prison  for  ever  unvisited  ?  ”  Wliile  Bishop  Ellieott, 
in  his  “  Discourses  on  the  Destiny  of  the  Great urey^  declares  how 
ho  has  “  shuddered  at  pronouncing  avenues  of  mercy  irrevoca- 
“bly  closed,  which  a  just  deduction  from  the  word  of  God  leads 
“us  to  believe  are  yet  open,”  and  has  “shrunk  from  flinging 
“broadcast  denunciations  of  eternal  wrath,  while  meditating 
“on  counsels  of  eternal  mercy.”  xUl  these  (piotations  tend 
to  show  in  liow  many  directions  those  views  are  gathering 
strength  w'hich  enlarge  the  range  of  the  divine  mercy,  aiul 
lead  to  the  hope  for  a  largely  increased  number  of  those 
reserved  to  receive  of  its  blessedness ;  for  a  long  time  it 
has  been  the  case  that  theologians  and  preachers  have  writ¬ 
ten  and  spoken  as  if  they  had  taken  a  retainer  to  maintain 
an  argument  for  the  limitation  of  divine  mercy ;  it  has  been  as 
if  they  conceived  something  personal  was  involved  in  narrow¬ 
ing  the  regions  of  the  saved,  and  while  talking  of  the  illimitable 
mercy  of  God,  in  the  very  same  breath  the  course  of  their 
argument  has  only  proclaimed,  that  evil  and  pain,  the  wreck  and 
ruin  of  our  earth  and  its  whole  race,  have  by  far  the  larger  and 
most  preponderating  weight  and  number  in  the  scale  of  the 
Divine  purposes;  ignorance,  narrowness,  and  bitterness  have 
made  sad  havoc  with  the  Scriptures :  in  one  age  it  was  thought 
a  not  unnatural,  or  unchristian  thing  to  line  the  streets  with 
processions  of  the  horrible  Auto-da-fe,  and  to  pile  the  scaffold 
almost  daily  in  the  market  place  of  almost  every  European  city, 
to  exterminate  almost  the  whole  populations  of  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  Indies,  to  doom  poor  old  women  to  the  water  and  the 
flame,  under  the  pretext  of  witchcraft ;  such  have  been  items 
of  practical  Christianity,  and  the  defences  of  such  practices  have 
been  wrought  into  bodies  of  theology  and  vindicated  in  pulpits, 
and  in  the  ages  in  which  these  phenomena  transpired,  they 
seemed  as  natural  to  Scripture  reason  and  the  faith  of  the 
majority  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  it  now  seems  to  believe 
that  the  great  multitudes  of  the  heathen  world  are  only  born 
to  be  lost,  and  the  great  multitudes  of  Christendom,  in  the  same 
manner,  die  without  any  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  Churches 
of  ever  being  able  to  find  the  sweet  fields,  or  the  “  Jerusalem 
the  Golden,^^  of  which  the  Churches  are  so  fond  of  singing,  but 
^hich  are  only  reserved  for  an  infinitesimally  small  proportion  of 
the  human  race  ;  but  that  Scripture  warrants  this  exclusiveness, 
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lay  be  regarded  as,  at  any  rate,  a  matter  of  grave  doubt.  Mr. 

attempts  to  grapple  witlitlie  dilliculty  in  his  chapter  On 
he  salvation  of  the  multitude;^’  he  attempts  to  maintaiii  tliut 
he  salvation  of  mankind,  and  the  gloritication  of  the  saints, 
ire  by  no  means^  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  he  comes  to  the  con- 
dusion  that  the  spiritually  unenlightened  ;  those  who  haveiiovcT 
inderstood,  and  therefore  have  never  either  received  or  rejected 
:he  Gospel,  whether  belonging  to  the  heathen  world,  or  lost  in 
die  thick  mists  and  darkness  of  superstition  or  sectarian  ( diristi- 
iiiity,  arc  saved,  but  with  a  lower  salvation  ;  saved,  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  apostles  and  martyrs  are  saved,  but  still  saved 
from  the  captivity  of  Satan  and  the  bondage  of  evil,  and 
brought  under  a  probation  adapted  to  their  weakness,  and  quite 
in  harmony  with  what  is  to  be  their  dual  position  in  the 
universe.  The  chapter  is  brief,  in  which  Mr.  Dunn  discusses 
this  view  of  the  matter,  but  it  is  very  suggestive,  and  is  far 
from  wanting  in  that  support  which  the  reader  will  derive  from 
the  Scripture  itself ;  he  maintains  that  the  New  Testament, 
especially,  points  to  two  distinct  classes  of  saved  persons.  This 
view  of  Scripture  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  great  facts 
of  the  world;  the  two  departments  of  God’s  family,  the  ‘‘  Church 
of  the  lirst-born,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven,”  seems 
to  imply  a  dilierciit  order  to  the  ‘‘  Spirits  of  just  men 
“made  perfect,”  or  to  those  who  are  spoken  of  as  “bastards,” 
illegitimate,  “  not  having  received  the  adoption  of  sons,”  but 
who  are  not  therefore  excluded  from  hope,  and  those  on  the 
other  hand  who  are  manifestly  the  voluntary  servants  of  Satan, 
who  love  ini(piity,  and  choose  it  as  their  portion.  ^Ir  Dunn 
cannot  with  Dr.  Ohalmcrs  group  all  the  individuals  of  our  whole 
race  into  two,  and  only  two,  classes — vessels  of  wratli,  and 
vessels  of  mercy,  those  pronounced  meet  for  the  fellowsliip  of 
God  throughout  all  eternity,  or  to  be  turned  into  hell  without 
any  middle  term.  The  usual  doctrine  is,  that  every  unconverted 
nature  is  only  and  merely  a  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruc- 
tion,  that  there  is  no  teaching  in  tlic  New  Testament  anywhere 
of  deliverance  apart  from  personal  faith  in  the  Deliverer ;  the 
popular  faith  leads  on  to  tremendous  issues.  Dy  it,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  in  the  salvation  of  children,  and  yet  tlie  popular 
faith  strides  across  the  dilliculty,  and  starts  back  with  horror 
from  such  a  thought  ;  but  if  there  are  millions  of  infants  and 
children  for  whom  the  popular  faith  has  to  condition  itself,  are 
there  not  aho  infinite  millions  who  have  reached  years  of 
maturity  and  are  yet  only  in  the  condition  of  children  by  their 
weakness  and  igiK)rance,  their  liard  environment  of  circum¬ 
stance,  eitlicr  out  ward  or  inward  ?  Tlierotbro  ^[r.  r)nnn  iva-oiis-^ 
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Scripture,  when  accurately  and  calmly  weighed,  is  tound  every¬ 
where  to  teach  three  thinp^s.  First,  that  Christ  has  an  Elect  Church, 
composed  of  tlie  renewed  of  all  a;^t‘s,  who  shall  bo  one  witii  Him 
through  eternity.  Secondly,  that  there  aiv*  those  who  deliberately 
and  resolutely  reject  Christ — a  rejection  which  arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  they  lore  darkness  better  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil, 
and  for  whom,  therefore,  there  is  no  further  hope.  Thirdhj,  that  the 
race  regarded  as  a  whole — mau,  as  separated,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
those  who,  by  grace,  “  receive  })()wer  or  privilege  to  become  sons  of 
God,”  and,  on  the  other,  from  des[)isers  and  persecutors — man,  there¬ 
fore,  regarded  as  embracing,  in  all  ages,  the  heathen,  the  ignorant, 
the  captives  of  su[)erstition,  the  caredess,  the  inditferent,  and  the  un¬ 
godly,  is,  in  relation  to  Satan,  a  redeemed  creature ;  that  everything 
that  is  involved  in  tliat  deliverance  depends,  not  on  his  actual  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  but  on  the  Ukconcilkii  ;  not  on  the  faith  exercised  by  the  sinner, 
but  on  the  work  of  the  Saviouk,  wrought  for  every  man  while  he 
was  yet  an  “  enemy  by  wicked  works.” 


But  the  question  which  arises  liere,  is  that  presented  by  the 
difliculty  of  the  belief  in  remedial  means  brought  to  bear  on 
the  human  spirit  in  the  state  of  separation  from  tiie  body,  ti 
doctrine,  to  which  the  invincible  hostility  entertained  to  any 
approach  to  a  bedief  in  purgatory,  makes  it  hard  to  receive;  we 
fear  the  course  of  this  thought  will  be  shocking  to  many 
readers,  and  for  ourselves  we  profess  that  nothing  can  be  more 
shocking  and  repulsive  to  us,  than  the  Popish  idea  of  ])urga- 
tory ;  we  must  take  care  therefore  to  prevent  our  minds  from 
being  carried  away,  either  by  their  own  prejudices,  or  being 
iiu])osed  upon  by  delusive  falsehoods;  “2s"o  man  can  by  any 
“means  redeem  his  brother,  or  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him 
but  is  it  quite  so  certain  that  spirits  ])ass  through  no  states  of 
chanire,  progress,  and  puritication,  when  the  mortal  coil  is 


dropped  and  the  spirit  is  clothed  upon  with  its  immortal  habita¬ 
tion  Very  few  Christians  have  any  lucid  ideas  concerning 
what  is  called  the  “  intermediate  state,’’  a  doctrine  in  full  belief 


among 


the  Jews  during  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  teaching: 
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doctrine  which  Jle  never  seems  to  have  condemned  by  the  terms, 
“paradise,”  and  “  Abraham’s  bosom.”  They^  understood  no  place 
of  tinal  and  completed  attainment,  while  they  attached  to  them 
lur  more  delinite  ideas  than  we,  ordinarily,  attach  to  the  terms 
“Hell,”  or  even  to  “Heaven.”  We  have  referred  before  to  the 
lact,  that  the  author  of  “  The  li  -stitulioii  of  all  Thinjfs  ”  is  in 
very  substantial  agreement  with  Mr.  JJunn,  in  the  belief  that 
remedial  means  operate  beyond  the  coniines  of  this  sphere  of 
tiiortality,  and  he  seeks  to  fence  his  belief  round  by  a  very 
oureful  and  rigid  appeal  to  Scripture,  only  saying,  “The  question 
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**  is  not  what  this  or  that  text  taken  by  itself,  or  in  the  letter, 
“  seems  to  say  at  ilrst  siglit,  but  what  is  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
“  ture  as  a  whole  ?  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  its  apparent  iii- 

consistencies?’^  And  he  finds  in  this  faith  the  solution  of,  the 
key  to  all  those  startling  inconsistencies:  to  him  the  second 
death,  so  far  from  being,  as  some  think,  the  hopeless  shutting 
up  of  man  for  ever  in  the  curse  of  disobedience,  may  be  God’s 
way  to  free  those  who  in  no  other  way  than  by  such  a  death 
can  be  delivered  out  of  the  dark  world  whose  life  they  live  in. 
He  sums  up  his  belief  thus  : — 

The  truth  which  solves  the  riddle  is  to  be  found  in  the  mystery  of 
the  will  and  ways  of  our  ever  blessed  God. 

(1)  First,  His  will  by  some  to  bless,  and  save  others;  by  a  first¬ 
born  seed,  “  the  first-born  from  the  dead,”  to  save  and  bless  the  later- 
born  ; 

(2)  His  will  therefore  to  work  His  work  of  love  in  the  redemption 
of  the  lost  by  successive  ages  or  dispensations  ;  and 

(:>)  Lastly,  His  will  (thus  meeting  the  nature  of  our  fall)  to  make 
death,  judgment,  and  destruction  the  means  and  way  to  life,  acquittal, 
and  salvation  ;  in  other  words,  “  through  death  to  destroy  him  that 
has  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil,  and  to  deliver  them  who 
through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.” 

These  truths  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  Scripture,  and  enable  us  at 
once  to  see  order  and  agreement,  where  without  this  light  there  seems 
perplexing  inconsistency.  By  this  light  we  see  God’s  purpose  in 
Christ,  and  how  He  is  the  “Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  tho.se  that 
believe;”  how  “to  those  that  overcome  He  will  grant  to  sit  with 
Him  on  His  throne,”  and  make  them  partakers  of  all  His  glories ; 
while  others,  not  partakers  of  the  first  resurrection,  are  only  brought 
to  God  by  the  judgments  of  the  coming  age. 

But  this  thoughtful,  able  book  must  be  read  itself  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  attain  any  adequate  idea  of  its  course  of 
doctrine,  and  the  rather  as  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  super¬ 
fluous  word  in  it ;  it  is  a  close,  patient,  and  painful  piece  ol 
reasoning ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  reader’s  impression  at  tlie 
close,  we  should  pity  the  mind  unimpressed  by^  the  mingled 
tenderness  and  strength  and  piety^  of  the  author :  in  any  case, 
in  either  of  these  volumes,  the  work  effected  upon  the  soul  is 
all  by  and  through  Christ ;  it  is  no  mere  fruitless  startling  ob¬ 
jections,  no  mere  playing  at  bowls  and  ninepins  with  Scripture, 
but  an  attempt  by  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual  to 
understand  wdiat  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit ;  nor  can  the  teacli* 
ing  of  the  author  of  the  last  work  we  have  mentioned,  be 
regarded  as  less  than  severe ;  there  is  a  second  death,  fire  to  tp’ 
every  man’s  work,  not  in  the  coarse,  gross,  material  way  iii 
which  Mr.  Barlow  seems  only  able  to  realize  it ;  in  any  case 


the  way  for  all  is  throu<>h  the  fires,  for  fire  is  the  great  uniter 
and  reconciler  of  all  things,  and  things  which  without  fire  can 
never  be  united,  in  and  through  the  fire,  become  changed  and 
one.  There  is  a  hidden  fire  in  the  present  life,  shut  up  in  cor¬ 
ruptible  bodies,  and  it  is  by  it  the  wondrous  chemistry  of 
nature  works  out  its  dissolution  of  corruption,  and  becomes  a 
scenery  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  flesh,  sinews,  and  bones,  it  is 
all  by  fire.  “  Think, says  the  author,  ‘‘  of  the  precious  things 
“which  chemistry  brings  out  of  refuse, — of  the  flavours,  scents, 
“and  colours,  which  are  every  day  being  extracted  from  what 
“appears  worthless.  AVho  can  tell  what  may  yet  be  wrought 
“  by  fire  ?  Fire  can  free  and  transform  what  water  cannot  touch. 
“All  things  shall  be  dissolved  by  fire.^’  And  as  analogy  in 
this  world  of  natural  things  will  never  prove  that  dissolved 
matter  is  destroyed  and  utterly  lost  substance,  so  the  li"ht 
seems  to  teach  us  that  those  who  miss  the  end  of  their  being 
here,  are  not  hopelessly  destroyed,  or  for  ever  held  in  the 
ruined  form  or  state  they  have  fallen  into.  This  is  the  reasoning 
of  the  author  of  “  The  Restitution  of  all  Things”  and  it  is  a 
course  of  reasoning  which,  while  it  does  not  involve  the  dreary, 
and  unconscientious,  and  indiscriminating  heaven  for  all  and 
sundry  of  more  universalism,  seems  naturally  to  grow  out  of 
many  considerations  and  passages  of  Scripture ;  for  it  is  the 
“  whole  creation  which  groans,  and  travails  in  pain,  and  waits 
“to  be  delivered  from  the  bonds  of  corruption  into  the  glorious 
“liberty  of  the  children  of  God,’’  and  the  times  of  restitution, 
which  Peter  prophesied  and  preached,  certainly  included  all 
things ;  and  only  by  some  such  wide  interpretation  can  the 
repeated  magnificent  announcements  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
in  almost  all  his  Epistles,  be  harmonized  and  reconciled ;  the 
life  given  is  still  a  life  derived  from  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  and  assuredly  if  it  harmonizes  more  equally  with 
Scripture,  it  is  a  much  more  illustrious  view  of  the  divine 
purposes,  than  that  w’hich  seems  to  wholly  and  utterly  ignore 
any  proper  immortality  in  man  himself,  and  consigns  the 
mighty  myriads  of  our  race  to  non-existence,  save  in  the  few 
instances  in  which  they  are  consciously  known  and  received  by 
living  conviction,  conversion,  and  regeneration  on  earth,  the 
benefits  of  His  death.  Such  a  view  is,  to  us,  even  more  awful 
and  desert-like,  than  territories  of  tormented  mind  ;  the  immense 
Horrors  of  Dante’s  Inferno  are  preferable  to  such  immense  and 
immeasurable  spaces  from  whence  all  life  has  departed ;  the 
glory  of  Christ  in  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Minton,  however,  is 
involved  in  this  last  view  of  the  matter.  ^len  usually,  when 
they  adopt  a  theory,  overstate  the  doctrines  from  which  it  is 
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a  recoil,  and  Mr.  ^Finton  has  puhlished  his  work  and  its  theory 
as  a  recoil  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Eternity  of  Evil,  '‘The 
wi(le*spead  belief  in  which,”  he  says,  “is  the  most  astoinidinu 
“phenomeTioii,  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  history  of  the  human 
‘^inind.  The  marvel  that  intelligent  and  moral  creatures  could 
ever  ho  hroiiglit  to  believe  it,  on  any  evidence  wliatever,  is  only 
“equalled  by  the  marvel  that  those  who  believe  the  Jlihle  could 
“  so  violently  pervert  the  whole  tone  and  tenor  of  its  teachintj?. 
“  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  be  compared  to  it,  except  the  belief  in 
“  transuhstantiation.”  Tf  it  could  be  thought  that,  through  all 
ages  to  come,  evil  would  occupy,  as  now  it  occiqnes  a  throne,  pro¬ 
pagating  itself  and  speading,  at  once  being,  and  becoming,  an 
clement  of  corruption  and  mischief  to  moral  and  intcdligcnt 
beings,  and  a  source  of  disorder  and  disluirmony  throughout  tlie 
universe,  a  never-ending  source  of  increasing  anguish,  all  tlih 
language  of  ^Ir.  ^lintoiTs  would  have  point.  If,  however,  evil 
is  to  hold  an  existence,  it  will  not  he  thus,  hut  very  dilfereiit ;  it 
will  he  disthroned  and  cast  out,  its  power  of  propagation,  its 
essential  vitalitv,  will  entirely  cease  ;  to  believe  that  it  could 
exist  like  an  ancient  anarch  would  he  to  assign  to  it  all  the 


dreadful  power  of  Mr.  iMinton^s  imagination,  hut  such  are  not 
the  teachings  of  Scripture,  and  especially  in  those  gleams  of  apo¬ 
calyptic  light  with  which  the  canon  of  Scripture  closes.  AVc  are 
told  that,  “  the  Devil  that  deceived  was  cast  into  the  lake  that 
“  hurneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  to  be  tormented  day  and 
“  night  for  ever  and  ever,”  and  “  Death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the 
“  lake  of  fire,”  and  even  beyond  the  vision  of  the  “  pure  river  of 
“  water  of  life  proceeding  from  the  throne  of  fiod  and  of  the 
“  Lamb,”  amidst  iIk'  visi(>ns  of  tiiral  telicity  with  which  the  canon 
closes,  “llethal  isfilthy  istohe  lill  by  still ;  he  that  isunjust,  aiijm^t 
“  still  ;  ho  that  is  holy,  ludy  still ;  he  that  is  righteous,  riglitceiis 
“  still.”  A  character  thus  seems  to  perjietuate  itself,  and  if  evil 
shall  continue  through  the  long  cycles  of  eternity,  we  may  ho 
sure  that  it  will  he  in  no  such  manner,  as  either  to  interfere 
with  the  divine  dominion,  or  derogate  from  the  divine  glory,  or 
the  glory  of  Christ;  we  cannot  think,  that  utter  and  entire 
annihilation  of  evil  is  very  distinctly  taught  in  Scripture,  hut  it 
is  surely  conceivable  that  its  existence  in  some  dark,  remote 
locality  of  the  infinite  empire,  doomed  and  hound,  may  serve 
some  quite  other  purposes  than  the  proclamation  of  its  power 
to  resist  by  its  obduracy  and  impenetrability  the  heart  ol‘  the 
infinite  love ;  it  is  a  dark  and  fearful  question  and  thought. 
These  are  dark  questions,  shadows  of  profound  gloom,  which 
fall  over  the  ways  of  the  divine  mind,  and  at  any  rate,  we  can¬ 
not  stake  eternity  upon  ifs,  and  hopes,  and  shreds  of  possibilities. 
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The  course  of  our  paper  will  surely  plead  lor  us  that  we  have 
infinite  hopes  for  millions  who  seem  to  bo  excluded  by  a  harder 
theology  than  ours  is,  from  the  provisions  of  infinite  mercy. 

I  Happy  universe,  if  without  a  shadow  throu^i^h  all  its  illimitable 
borders,  without  a  note  of  p^rief,  without  a  pulse  of  despair,  it 
settles  after  its  Ion"  aeons  and  ages  of  dreadful  agony  into  the 
infinite  eternal  stillness  of  peace.  Hut  we  dare  not  say  this  is 
what  we  see  as  a  revelation,  we  do  not  even  sec  that  the  very 
^lory  of  God  is  bound  up  with  such  a  benevolent  issue  (d‘  things  ; 

I  it  may  be  that  there  are  beings  who  contain  within  them  so 
much  only  of  the  eternal  nature,  that  after  everything  else  is 
burnt  away,  still  only  is  to  bo  found  there  infinite  wrath  and 
infinite  despair.  Looking  at  the  nature  of  man,  his  inditferenco, 
his  carelessness,  it  is  not  a  wise  view,  it  is  not  borne  out  by 
nature,  it  is  not  borne  out  by  Scripture  or  by  the  nature  of  what 
wc  know  of  divine  punishment  in  itself,  to  loosen  and  relax  the 

I  severities  of  the  Divine  character  so  as  to  warrant  men  to  go 

I  forth  and  preach  and  teach  only  the  amiable  and  beneficent 
side  of  the  Divine  character  ;  those  who  say  such  things  may 
always  lay  their  account,  in  being  judged  after  the  harsh 
fashion  of  ^fr.  Harlow,  but  it  still  remains  true  that  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  and  the  infinite  things  of  Ilis  government  is  very 
limited ;  and  again  we  say,  we  cannot  hazard  the  issue  on  an 
if  and  a  possibility,  and  especially  when  such  writers  as  ^fr. 
Minton  see  no  escape  from  the  vortex  of  the  doom,  but  by 
turning  it  into  a  smoking  aceldema  of  annihilation,  horribly  and 
Gradually  burning  down  to  a  vault  of  non-existence.  Even  fire, 
the  “  Lake  of  Fire;”  those  who  hold  the  doctrines  of  future 
torment  are  charged  with  revelling  in  their  descriptions  of  hell  in 
flames  of  fire  ;  and  no  doubt  coarse  preachers  have  used  the  terms 
of  Scripture  with  an  unfeeling  afiluence  and  pruriency  of  bad 
taste  ;  but  do  the  terms  of  Scripture  go  for  nothing  then  ?  is 
there  no  meaning  at  all  to  be  attached  to  the  fire  that  will  not 
be  quenched,  and  the  lake  that  burnetii  ?  do  the  writers  who 
scoff*  in  this  way  know  nothing  like  it  on  earth  ?  have  they 
never  seen  an  unhappy  being  in  a  state  of  delirium  tremens  ? 
Once  at  sea,  on  shipboard,  we  saw  a  poor  sailor  in  this  state  ;  he 
conceived  himself  in  flames,  wrapt  in  flames,  the  prey  of  devils  ; 
his  eves  were  glaring  with  horror,  his  fearful  shrieks  rang 

1  ^  ~  ^  1  T  />  1  •  ^ 

through  the  vessel ;  he  was  only  saved  from  plunging  over  the 
side  of  the  ship  by  being  placed  in  irons  and  confined.  There 
were  no  flames  near  him,  round  him  we  saw  only  kind  and  bene¬ 
volent  forms  and  faces  ;  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  it  ?  of 
course  it  was  purely  mental,  there  were  no  material  flames,  but 
to  him  the  effects  were  exactly  the  same ;  he  was  suffering  in 
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horrible  torment.  Mr.  Harlow  quotes  approvingly  a  paragraph 
from  Alexander  Hain,  the  writer  of  our  times  who  of  all  others 
would  reduce  psychology  to  physiology,  and  make  mind  a 
mode  of  matter,  in  which  the  connection  between  thought  and 
matter  is  contained,  and  mind  is  denied  the  rights  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  power,  swaying  and  sustaining  the  powers  of  the  natural 
world ;  to  some,  ^Ir.  Barlow  among  the  rest,  this  seems  to 
suggest  a  fearful  possibility.  From  another  point  of  view  than 
that  of  Mr.  Bain,  and  quite  unimpressed  by  the  fears  of  Mr. 
Barlow,  we  should,  we  believe  hesitate  to  accept  results  which 
seem  to  w’elter  over,  as  Mr.  Barlow^  says,  into  a  blank,  dark  and 
“  drearv,  and  unillumined  bv  one  star.”  There  are  no  material 
conditions  to  us  which  have  not  their  base  and  root  in  mental 
and  spiritual  conditions,  how  can  there  be  ?  We  know'  not  how 
to  set  about,  how'  even  to  attempt  to  conceive  it.  Spiritual  pro¬ 
perties  are  imprisoned  in  matter.  We  perhaps  seem  to  be  de¬ 
parting  from  the  plain  highw'ay  of  our  paper,  when  w’e  say  that 
every  smallest  and  largest  thing  on  this  earth,  has  the  qualities 
of  heaven  or  hell  in  it  discovered  under  a  temporal  form  ;  and, 
not  to  reason  upon  this  matter,  but  simply  to  express  that  w’hich 
is  to  us  a  light,  beaming  conviction,  the  conditions  of  human  and 
temporal  nature  affirm  this  of  fire  ;  it  can  only  be  kindled  in 
any  material  thing,  as  we  abundantly  see,  for  purposes  of  growth 
and  harmonious  development :  but  wdien  w’e  speak  of  its  relation 
to  spiritual  things,  vre  speak  of  it  as  the  fire  of  love,  or  the  lire 
of  wrath  ;  the  first  a  mild,  benevolent,  and  gentle  breath,  the 
author  of  the  beauty  of  flow  ers,  the  life  of  bodies  ;  the  last,  on 
earth  manifesting  itself  whenever  we  see  the  gross,  hard,  re¬ 
pulsive,  and  d(  caying.  Now’,  have  W’e  not  brought  before  us  in 
vSeripture  beings  in  another  world  broken  off  from  all  the  light 
and  life,  whieli  are  the  6re  of  love,  and  w’ho  are  simply,  mental 
as  their  condition  is,  in  the  state  of  the  sailor  in  that  Hamc  of 
consuming  mental  horror,  a  life  of  wrath  and  darkness  ?  And  per¬ 
haps  it  is  safe  to  say,  they  are  where  they  are,  not  so  much  because 
God  is  angry  w  ith  tliem,  as  because  they  have  broken  themselves 
oft*  from  the  law’  of  the  spirit  of  life,  have  made  evil  their  good, 
lived' beneath  the  law’  of  sin  and  death,  have  chosen  the  remote 
orb  in  which  their  being  circles,  far  from  the  central  adjusting 
and  attuning  source  of  life  and  light.  Material  fire  is  one  thing, 
but  w  e  are  far  from  feeling  that  mind  may  not  be  tormented  as 
in  flame. 


And  when  we  look  away  from  the  theological  and  argumenta¬ 
tive  side  to  that  more  human  aspect  with  which  we  surely  should 
regard  tliis  great  and  fearful  subject,  how  impressive  become 
the  claims  of  human  feeling  upon  tlie  eternal  hear  tof  God  !  and 
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with  what  irresistible  force  they  make  themselves  felt  on  the 
soul  of  man.  It  is  impossible  to  bar  the  mind  against  the 
thought,  that  God  would  have  us  to  lift  His  truth  out  of  the 
region  of  narrow  bitter  exclusiveness,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  such  texts  as  “  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye 
“ends  of  the  earth,^’  or,  ‘‘  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
“untome.’’  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  throughout  the 
world  there  are  myriads  of  hearts  foiled  by  their  own  passions, 
enmeshed  by  a  cruel  network  of  circumstance,  ignorance, 
clouds,  and  the  temperament  of  the  soul  sustains  a  fearful  war 
with  Him  ;  now  the  question  is.  Does  God  do  anything  for  such 
natures  ?  Perhaps  the  light  of  nature  itself  followed  out  would 
suggest  that  the  remedial  processes  do  not  altogether  cease  with 
life  here  ;  but  the  light  of  nature  is  poor,  glimmering,  dim,  and 
indistinct ;  but  the  book,  w^hich  is  as  a  lighthouse  over  the  great 
wastes  of  ages,  is  it  to  this  we  are  to  appeal  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  God  utterly  and  wholly  disregards  the  passionate 
cries,  the  mournful  ignorance,  the  hopeless  despair,  the  anguish, 
of  the  many  millions  of  our  race  ?  Does  not  the 

Daughter  of  faith  awake,  arise,  illume 

The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb ; 

Melt,  and  dispel,  ye  spectre-doubts,  that  roll 

Cimmerian  darkness  o’er  the  parting  soul? 

May  we  refer  here  to  a  recently  closed  life,  and  to  a  little  volume 
of  verses  of  no  great  account  in  themselves,  but  seeming  to 
say  very  much  to  this  order  of  thought  and  suggestion,  without 
which  no  view  of  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  could  be 
regarded  as  complete  ?  it  is  a  life,  too,  that  perhaps  few  would 
expect  to  find  specially  interesting  to  us ;  a  name  and  a  life, 
probably  unknown  to  most  of  our  readers,  Adah  Menken,  well 
known  throughout  all  theatrical  circles  in  London,  Paris,  and 
New  York,  chiefly  remembered,  we  believe,  for  her  extraordi¬ 
nary  delineation  of  the  character  of  Mazeppa,  on  the  stage, 
one  of  the  last  characters  in  the  performance  of  which  wo 
could  expect  any  large  amount  of  purity,  when  performed  by 
a  woman.  The  faults  of  the  dead  lie  in  their  grave,  hidden, 
usually  they  should  be,  from  human  harshness  beneath  the 
coffin  lid  ;  it  is  enough  therefore  to  say  of  this  lady,  that  few 
careers  have  told  a  story  of  more  voluptuous  passion,  in  so 
rapid  and  brief  a  space  of  time,  for  she  was  but  twenty-six. 
when  she  died.  A  life  which  most  would  regard  as  that  of  a 
poor  beautiful  moth  burnt  out  in  the  flame  round  which  it  had 
seemed  to  sport ;  but  when  the  poor  passionate  life  was  ebbing 
away,  she  gave  some  directions  which  show  how  much  more  cf 
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soul  and  of  suffering  was  hidden  under  tlie  gay  glittering  flame- 

haunting  exterior,  than  is  tlic  property  of  any  motli ;  aniono- 

others  tliat  she  should  be  buried  with  no  tomb  to  the  mcniorv 

of  her  name,  no  hint  of  birth  or  deatli,  but  simply  on  the  plain 

stone  the  words  “  Thou  knou'esf.^^  That  affecting  mute  appeal  wo 

think  speaks  volumes  for  the  hidden  sufferings,  the  yearnings, 

.and  apparently  vanquished  desires  of  that  passionate  nature. 

The  reader  will  say,  “  Can  God  hear  it,  and  make  no  response 

to  it  ?  Is  the  eternal  loss  of  such  a  soul,  a  life  shut  out,  from 

^‘all  we  know  of  it,  from  everything  that  looks  like  religious 

“relation,  .and  church  fellowship,  to  be  simply  dealt  with  and 

“  summed  up  within  the  cramping  words,  of  this  or  that  cold, 

h.ard,  inhuman  creed?’*  The  human  heart  says,  lias  God 

nothing: to  savto  this?  has  llis  word  nothing  to  sav  to  this?  has 

(Christ  nothing  to  say  to  this?  He  who  had  a  word  of  hope  for 

the  poor  woman  taken  in  adultery ;  who  spoke  in  terms  of  com- 

miser.ation  for  the  poor  harlots  of  Judea,  contrasting  them  with 

the  Pharisees — “The  harlots  and  publicans  press  into  the  king- 

“dom  of  heaven  before  you;”  who  speaks  of  those  “beaten 

“  with  few  stripes,”  as  well  as  of  those  “  beaten  with  many,”— 

has  lie  nothing  to  sav  to  a  crv  like  this?  Is  heaven  after  all 

a  place  consecrated  .and  set  apart  to  a  kind  of  “  upper  ten  thou- 

“sand,”  a  sort  of  celesti.al  Belgravia,  where  p.atent  respectability 

finds  itself  at  home,  almost  without  asking  the  question  ?  Suc*h, 

we  reallv  believe,  is  the  estimate  which  certain  natures  form  of 
^  ^ 

eternal  issues;  salvation  is  very  much  an  affair  of  caste,  all  Bel- 
gnivia  safe  and  saved,  all  Bethnal  Green  and  the  East  End  of 
liondon  doomed  and  damned.  Is  there  not  a  divine  side  to 
those  most  human  verses  of  one  not  altogether  unlike  Adah 
^lenken  in  his  career,  although  so  transcendingly  and  unspeak¬ 
ably  superior  in  genius  ? — 

AYho  made  tlin  heart,  ’tis  He  alone 
l)eoi<ledly  can  try  us. 

He  knows  eaeli  chord — its  various  tone. 

Each  s])rinj>: — its  various  bias  : 

Tlicn  at  the  balance  let’s  be  mute. 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 

What’s  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what’s  resisted. 

It  is  in  fact  the  submission  of  the  life  to  the  same  all-piercing 
omniscient  glance,  “  Thou  knowest  ;”  it  is  the  appeal  1‘rom  man’s 
little  ])arlours,  cliques,  and  courts,  to  the  highest  judgment  of 
the  universe.  Wliile  Adah  ^lonken  was  dving,  a  little  volunu'  of 
vei  ses  from  her  pen  was  going  through  tlie  jiress.  A\  e  have 
seen  no  very  kindly  notice  of  it,  but  in  its  way  there  is  a  good 
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deal  of  the  about  the  little  volume  ;  it  is  illuminated  by  a 
number  oi  small  cuts,  eacli  a  mystical,  s{)iritual,  Rlake-like  poem, 
and  the  vei’ses  themselves  arc  mostly  a  passionate  rush  of  almost 
hysterical  lceliii",but  theyliave  an  attribute  in  which  many  which 
seem  to  be  very  tine  poems,  are  very  defective,  they  are  interne 
and  real ;  in  them  we  hear  a  real  agonised  soul  crying  out  of 
the  darkness,  almost  screaming,  like  some  lost  mariner  as  the 
vessel  goes  down  amidst  the  foaniing  waves  and  extiniruished 
stars  ;  such  verses  as  the  following,  fur  instance,  called 

DHIFTS  THAT  BAR  MY  DOOR. 

I. 

0  anfrels  !  will  ye  never  sweej)  the  drifts  from  mv  door? 

Wdl  ye  never  wipe  the  <>::itheriji<j;  rust  from  the  hinges  ? 

How  long  must  i  j)lead  and  ery  in  vain  ? 

Lift  baek  the  iron  bars,  and  lead  me  lienee. 

Is  there  not  a  laud  of  peace  beyond  my  door? 

O  lead  me  to  it'^  give  me  rest — release  me  from  this  unequal  strife. 

Heaven  can  attest  that  I  fought  bravely  when  the  heavy  blows  fell  fast. 

Was  it  my  sin  that  strength  failed  ? 

Was  it  my  sin  that  the  battle  was  in  vain? 

Was  it  my  sin  that  I  lost  the  ])rize  ?  I  do  not  sorrow^  for  all  the  bitter  pain 
an«l  blood  it  eost  me 

Why  do  ye  stand  sobbing  in  the  sunshine? 

I  cannot  weep. 

There  is  no  sunlight  in  this  dark  cell.  I  am  starving  for  light. 

()  angels  !  sweep  the  drifts  away — unbar  my  door ! 

II. 

Oh,  is  this  all  ? 

Is  there  nothing  more  of  life? 

See  how  dark  and  cold  niy  cell. 

'I'he  jiictnies  on  tiie  walls  are  covered  with  mould. 

The  earth-lloor  is  sliniv  with  my  wasting  blood. 

'I'he  emliers  are  sinonldering  in  tlie  ashes. 

'i'he  lani[»  is  dimly  llickering,  and  will  soon  starve  for  oil  in  this  horrid 
gloom. 

Mv  wild  eyes  jiaint  shadow  son  the  walls. 

And  1  hear  the  jioor  ghost  of  my  lost  love  moaning  and  sobbing  without. 

IShrieks  of  my  unhappiness  are  borne  to  nn'on  the  wings  of  the  wintl. 

1  sit  cowering  in  fear,  with  my  tattereil  garments  close  arouml  my  choking 
throat. 

I  move  my  pale  lips  to  pray  ;  but  my  soul  has  lost  her  w  onted  power. 

Faith  is  weak. 

Hope  has  laid  her  whitcnc<l  corse  upon  my  bosom. 

'file  lamp  sinks  lower  and  lower.  O  angels!  sweep  the  iliifts  away — 
unbar  my  tloorl 

III. 

Angels,  is  this  mv  rewanl? 

Is  this  the  crown  ye  ])romiscd  to  stt  down  cn  the  forclica'lsof  the  loving— 
the  sutfering — the  deserted  ? 

Where  are  the  sheaves  I  toiled  for  ? 
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Where  the  polden  grain  ye  promised? 

These  are  hut  withered  leaves. 

Oil,  is  this  all  ? 

Meekly  I  have  toiled  and  spun  the  fleece. 

All  the  work  ye  assigned,  my  willing  hands  have  accomplished. 

See  how  thin  they  are,  and  how  they  bleed. 

Ah  me  !  what  meagre  pay,  e’en  when  the  task  is  over ! 

My  fainting  child,  whose  golden  head  graces  e’en  this  dungeon,  looks  up  to 
me  and  pleads  for  life. 

O  Goil !  my  heart  is  breaking ! 

Desjiair  and  ileath  have  forced  their  skeleton  forms  through  the  grated 
window  of  my  cell,  and  stand  clamouring  for  their  prey. 

The  lamp  is  almost  burnt  out. 

Angels,  sweep  the  drifts  away — unbar  my  door. 


IV. 

Life  is  a  lie,  and  Love  a  cheat. 

There  is  a  graveyard  in  my  poor  heart — dark,  heaped-up  graves,  from  wliicli 
no  flowers  spring. 

The  walls  are  so  high,  that  the  trembling  w’ings  of  birds  do  break  ere  they 
reach  the  summit,  and  they  fall,  w’ounded,  and  die  in  my  bosom. 

I  wander  ’mid  the  gray  old  tombs,  and  talk  with  the  ghosts  of  my  buried 
hopes. 

They  tell  me  of  my  Eros,  and  how  they  fluttered  around  him,  bearing  sweet 
messages  of  my  love,  until  one  day,  with  his  strong  arm,  he  struck  them  dead 
at  bis  feet. 

Since  then,  these  poor  lonely  ghosts  have  haunted  me  night  and  day,  for  it 
was  I  who  decked  them  in  my  crimson  heart-tides,  and  sent  them  forth  ia 
chariots  of  fire. 

Every  breath  of  wind  bears  me  their  shrieks  and  groans. 

I  hasten  to  their  graves,  and  tear  back  folds  and  folds  of  their  shrouds,  and 
try  to  j)our  into  their  cold,  nerveless  veins  the  quickening  tide  of  life  once 
more. 

Too  late — too  late  ! 

Despair  hath  driven  back  Death,  and  clasped  me  in  his  black  arms. 

And  the  lamp !  See,  the  lamp  is  dying  out! 

O  angels !  sweep  the  drifts  from  my  door  ! — lift  up  the  bars  ! 


O  let  me  sleep. 

I  close  my  weary  eyes  to  think — to  dream. 

Is  this  what  dreams  are  woven  of? 

I  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  w  ith  my  shivering  child  strained  to  my 
bare  bosom. 

A  yawning  chasm  lies  below’.  My  trembling  feet  are  on  the  brink. 

I  hear  again  his  voice  ;  but  he  reacheth  not  out  his  hand  to  save  me. 

Why  can  I  not  move  my  lips  to  pray? 

Thev  are  cold. 

My  soul  is  dumb,  too. 

Death  hath  conquered  ! 

I  feel  bis  icy  fingers  moving  slowly  along  my  heart-strings. 

How  cold  and  stiff ! 

The  ghosts  of  my  dead  hopes  are  closing  around  me. 

They  stifle  me. 

They  w  hisper  that  Eros  has  come  back  to  me. 
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But  I  only  see  a  skeleton  wrapped  in  blood-stained  cerements. 

There  are  no  lips  to  kiss  me  back  to  life. 

0  ghosts  of  Love,  move  back — give  me  air  ! 

Ye  smell  of  the  dusty  grave. 

Ye  have  presse<l  your  cold  hands  upon  my  eyes  until  they  are  eclipsed. 

The  lamp  has  burnt  out. 

0  angels  !  be  quick  !  Sweep  the  drifts  away  !  unbar  my  door  ! 

0  liglit !  light ! 

We  have  not  taken  up  the  volume  to  criticise  it ;  it  is  in  fact 
above  all  criticism  :  we  should  as  soon  think  of  criticising  a 
groan  in  an  hospital,  or 

The  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

We  believe  hereafter  the  little  volume  will  be  sought  for  and 
looked  at  as  a  rarity,  like  the  poems  of  William  Blake;  but  this 
is  not  to  our  purpose,  in  mentioning  here,  it  is  rather  for  the 
illustration  it  furnishes  of  the  existence,  as  in  it,  so  in  countless 
instances,  in  which  a  painful  consciousness  more  or  less  asserts 
itself,  of  a  soul  at  strife  with  circumstance,  circumstance  which 
it  would  be  too  horrible  to  think  exercised  no  weight  in  the 
final  adjudication  of  human  destinies.  It  is  not  merely  the  Adah 
Menkens,  and  others  like  her,  the  men  and  women  of  our  race 
who  need  the  consolation  of  such  considerations,  the  good  are 
not  so  good  as  to  be  beyond  the  necessity  of  such  thoughts;  the 
dying  Baxter,  rectifying,  in  that  great  closing  confession  of  his, 
much  of  his  old  asperity  and  harshness,  was  able  to  say,  “  All 
“  mankind  appeared  to  be  more  equal  to  him,  the  good  not  so 
“  good  as  he  once  thought,  nor  the  bad  so  evil,  and  in  all  more 

room  for  grace  to  make  advantage  of,  and  more  to  testify  for 
“  God  and  holiness,  than  he  once  believed.  I  less  admire,*^  he 
continues,  “  gifts  of  utterance  and  the  bare  profession  of  religion 
“  than  I  once  did,  and  have  now  much  more  charity  for  those 

who  by  want  of  gifts  do  make  an  obscure  profession. Views 
like  these,  and  expressed  by  so  saintly  a  being  must  modify  very 
much  the  sternness  of  those  doctrines  which  sum  up  eternal 
states  from  a  mere  church-life  point  of  view.  Who  can  walk 
along  the  streets  of  crowded  cities,  thronged  by  the  poor,  the 
painful,  the  earnest,  oppressed  business  heart,  the  giddy,  ignorant 
pleasure  seeker,  even  tlie  vicious  and  the  criminal,  and  rudely 
consign  all  that  population  of  being  to  the  hopeless  flames, 
where  only  the  tares  are  consumed  in  the  everlasting  burnings 
Thus,  urged  by  many  considerations,  we  unite  in  much  sym¬ 
pathy  with  those  many  writers,  some  of  whom  we  have  referred 
to,  who  feel  that  it  is  for  the  health  of  Christendom  and  for  the 
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well-being  of  the  Church,  that  we  should  reconsider,  and  more 
distinctly  realize  what  we  mean  by,  and  what  Scripture  says 
concerning,  the  future  conditions  of  the  lost ;  what  is  tlie  nature 
of  those  linal  awards  which  will  be  made  to  the  children  of 
men.  The  judgment  of  Protestantism  upon  the  matter  lius 
usually  been  regarded  as  very  severe  ;  the  judgment  of  Home, 
which  seems  to  many  more  merciful,  is  scarcely  less  so :  even 
Dr.  Xewman,  than  whom,  we  believe,  Rome  never  possessed  a 
nature  more  tender  and  prescient,  in  his  sermon,  one  of  his 
most  tingling  and  alarming,  on  the  Individuality  of  the  Soul,” 
sees  no  retreat  from  that  same  doctrine  of  eternity  whicli  we 
have  already  quoted  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Cluilmers ;  there  are 
only  two  great  classes,  “  human  feelings  cannot  exist  in  hell,” 
although  here  he  admits  that,  “  even  the  worst  men  have 
“  (qualities  which  endear  them  to  those  who  come  near  them.” 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  has  materially  altered  these 
views.  Rome  has  its  doctrine  of  purgatory,  but  still  hell  is  the 
proper  home  of  the  heretic,  the  heathen,  and  unchristian  world; 
we  do  not  therefore  suppose  that  any  will  charge  upon  us  that 
the  reconsideration  of  this  (piestion  will  draw  us  at  all  nearer 
to  the  Romish  theology,  and  in  fact,  while  thankful  for  the 
lights  which  may  fall  upon  our  way  1‘rom  the  great  theologians 
of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  we  are  desirous  that  tho  (piestion 
should  be  looked  at  beneath  the  clearer  light  arising  from  the 
careful  reading  of  God’s  word,  and  the  open  and  unprejudieed 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  indeed  only  a 
highly  conscientious,  reverent,  and  at  the  same  time  sensitive 
and  feeling  mind,  which  is  fitted  to  giv'c  a  judgment  upon  such 
a  question  as  this.  We  believe  the  study  of  Scripture  would 
do  much  to  reform  hasty  judgments  ;  men  have  usually 
grouped  several  words  together  in  classes  as  if  they'  invariably 
intended  one  and  the  same  thing.  *  The  word  hell,  for  instance, 
or  the  word  judgment  ;  Mr.  Dunn  shows  how  of  the  last  word, 
judgment,  eight  distinct  Greek  words  are  translated  beneath 
this  one,  each  implying  some  very  different  idea;  condemna¬ 
tion,  even  damnation,  often  will  not  bear  the  strong  sense  to 
which  they  have  often  been  strained.  The  word  of  God  is 
read  thoughtlessly,  and  while  it  is  assuredly'  and  unspeakably 
divine,  it  is  not  sufliciently  remembered  that  it  conics  to  us 
through  a  human  medium,  and  through  translators  who  were 
not  alway's  sulHciently  careful  to  discriminate,  or  at  any' rate  to 
express,  as  they  might  have  expressed,  the  separate  senses  ot 
varying  words  ;  it  is  so  with  the  word  hell,  which  often  appears 
to  imply  a  very  different  state  to  that  the  ordinary^  reader 
attachtts  to  it ;  sometimes  a  state  of  waiting,  what  we  ordiiia- 
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rily  mean  by  the  intermediate  state,  that  in  wliich  spirits  rest 
or  abide  until  the  final  eonsuinmation  of  completed  blessedness. 
It  is  curious  sometimes  to  hear  preachers  confusing  the  language 
of  Scripture,  even  where  the  meaning  is  most  legible.  IIo\v 
often  we  have  heard  some  of  those  most  eniinent  for  their 
power  in  wielding  over  the  imaginations  of  their  hearers 
descriptions  of  the  terrors  of  jiidginent,  close  some  peroration 
by  the  prophet’s  cpiestion,  Who  sliall  dwell  with  devouring 
lire  y  wlio  shall  sojourn  with  tlie  everlasting  burning  ?  ” 
apparently  quite  oblivious  of  tlie  fact  that  it  is  a  description  of 
God  in  Ilis  highest,  lioliest  state  of  divine  purity,  and  that  the 
entrance  into  that  state  is  reserved  for  the  especial  residence  of 
holiest  souls.  The  answer  to  the  question  is,  “  lie  tliat  walketh 
“  righteously,  he  that  speaketli  uprightly,”  he  and  those  like 
him  are  to  dwell  on  liigh,  and  find  their  happiness  in  Him  who  to 
the  sinner  and  the  hypocrite  is  a  devouring  flame.  It  is  one  of 
innumerable  instances  in  which  a  text  is  twisted,  or  wrenched 
from  its  context. 

It  must,  we  think,  be  admitted,  that  most  of  those  writers 
who  liave  strongly  resisted  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  1‘uture 
punishment  overstate  its  horrors  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  this 
cannot  be  done,  future  ])uiiislimcnt  once  admitted  and  the 
eternity  of  its  continuance.  ^luch  is  to  be  said,  of  course,  for 
the  point  of  view"  from  which  men  regard  "the  doctrine,  but  we 
cannot  hide  from  ourselves  tlie  lact,  that  some  of  tliese  writers 
do  very  grossly,  and  lliiipantly  speak  of  tlie  results  of  the 
doctrine.  In  a  verv  able  resume  in  the  X(ttiou(il  Iievieir. 
January,  18()3,  the  W’riter  says,  speaking  of  the  damnation  of 
children,  ‘'These — the  sinners  of  a  day,  whoso  sins  lay  in  play- 
“  ing  truant,  and  telling  a  lie  to  hide  it — shall  not,  any  more 
“than  the  gr(‘at  Tempter  of  mankind,  live  to  jiay  the  uttermost 
“farthing.  They,  not  less  than  Herod  the  Great,  or  Alexander 
“  VI.,  or  Agathocles,  or  Danton  (it  matters  not  whom  w"e  take), 
“ shall  sulier  the  endless  'horror  of  despair,’  because  'it  w’ere 
“not  perfect  hell  if  any  hope  couldlodge  in  it.”  In  the  same 
manner  the  same  w'riter  says,  “  The  schoolgirl  may  be  tormented 
“  by  Ahab  or  Ciesar  Jlorgia  ;  Shelley  may  find  himself  assailed  by 
“Jonathan  Wild  or  Commodus.”  Hell,  of  course,  is  the  region 
of  moral  natures,  and  the  schoolgirl  or  Shelley  w’ill  lind  them¬ 
selves  in  that  region,  heaven  or  hell,  in  harmony  wdtli  their 
own  essential  character,  W"ith  the  governing  w’ill,  and  the  desire 
ot*  their  life  ;  but  w’e  strongly  object  to  this  putting  the  question 
in  the  light  of  a  distorting  medium  ;  if  any  (piestion  demands  a 
culm  attempt  to  know"  what  the  doctrine  really  is,  so  that  its 
teachers  should  be  saved  from  strong  misrepresentation. 
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surely  it  is  this.  Few  writers  have  looked  at  the  matter  from 
this  point  of  view  so  calmly  and  clearly,  and  with  such  an 
accumulating  intensity  of  vision,  as  John  Foster,  in  his  Letter 
to  the  Kev.  Edward  White ;  we  may  also  mention  in  the  same 
terras  of  praise,  Mr.  William  ^Hall’s  pamphlet.  We  regret, 
indeed,  that  it  is  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  but  as 
the  subject  is  exciting  so  large  an  amount  of  interest,  probably 
he  may  soon  have  the  opportunity  of  republishing  it  in  a  more 
permanent  and  compact  form.  (3ur  chief  objection  to  his  ])apor 
is,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  at  all  touched  some  of  the 
immense  issues  of  the  argument ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
passages  painfully  suggestive  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  and  it  is 
just  such  a  course  of  thought  and  expression  as  can  only 
reflect  honour  upon  the  careful  student  and  teacher  of  God’s 
word. 


V. 


THE  REVELATIOX  OF  LAW  IN  SCRIPTURE/ 

\  XOTIIER  essay  on  the  reign  ol*  law,  but  a  (lcj)artnic.it  aiul 
^  region  of  its  operation  wliich  it  did  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  suggestive  work  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  com¬ 
prehensive  as  it  was,  so  distinctly  to  diseuss ;  law,  more 
especially,  as  revealed  in  Scripture.  We  must  c  )ngratulat(‘ 
the  trustees  of  tlie  Cuuuiiigliam  Lectures  upon  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  to  theological  science  and  thought  l)y  these  successiv'e  abl(* 
statements  of  doctrine;  to  do  any  justice,  (other  to  the  to[)ic  of 
the  work  before  us,  or  the  work  itself,  W()uld  far  exceed  tin' 
limits  of  our  pages.  Such  an  essay,  expounding  the  doctrine  of 
that  which  is  revealed  as  law,  through  tlie  medium  of  r.*velation 
itself,  was  especially  c  ille  I  for,  and  there  is  ni  ich  in  Dr.  Fair- 
])iirn’s  w  )rk  whi(;h  will  make  it  a  liieid  and  acceptable  guide  to 
opinion.  The  work  is  very  cautious,  and  may  be  acce[)ted  as  rather 
giving  the  characteristics  and  dimensions  of  theologic  doctrine, 
thoroughly  received,  than  conv'eying  any  very  new  or  suggestive 
light.  The  lecture,  however,  and  the  dissertations  are  written  in 
a  calm  and  most  amiable  tone,  and  the  tirmest  statement  of  his 
own  views  draws  from  the  excellent  and  useful  author  no  words 
of  injustice  or  severity.  We  sometimes  feel,  that  had  the  work 
been  prepared  ratiier  as  an  essay  or  treatise,  thin  a  lecture,  it 
might  probably  have  gained  in  compression  and  strength  :  omi 
of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  this  is  in  the  able  supple¬ 
mentary  dissertation  on  the  “  Historical  element  in  Revelation.’^ 
We  have  before  devoted  some  sj)ace  in  our  piges  to  tho  impiiry 
into  the  nature  of  law  as  revealed  in  Scripture  ;  it  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  question  in  what  way  it  dilfers  from  that  material  law, 
if  we  may  speak  so,  or  rather  that  law  which  operates  materially, 
palpably,  and  visibly,  in  tho  world  around  us.  What  is  tho  law 
which  crushes,  and  makes  a  man  “  wretched,”  in  the  language 
of  the  Apostle?  As  surely  as  fire  burns  and  water  drowns,  so 
surely  there  is  that  which  in  its  transgression  lias  anne.xed 
to  it  penalties,  and  in  its  observance,  commendations.  Dr. 

*  The  Revelation  oj  Law  in  Sjripturc  :  considered  with  respect 
both  to  its  own  nature^  anrl  to  its  relative  plane  in  successive 
dispensations.  The  third  series  oJ  the  Cunninjhain  Ijcetares. 
liy  l*atrick  Fairbairn^  D-D.  (  T.  and  T.  Clarke,  Edinburgh,  ^ 
nr.CRMBRR. — voi*.  XV.  I*  L 
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Fairbaini  quotes  Thomas  Carlyle  when  he  inquires,  in  the 
Latter-day  Pamphlets  f  **  What  is  this  law  of  the  universe,  or 
law  made  by  God  ?  Men  at  one  time  read  it  in  their  Bible. 
In  many  Bibles,  books,  and  authentic  symbols  and  monitions 
“of  nature,  and  the  world  (of  fact),  there  are  still  some  clear  in- 
“  dications  towards  it.  Most  important  it  is,  that  men  do,  and  in 
“  some  way  p;et  to  see  it  a  little.  And  if  no  man  could  now  see 
“  it  b}'  any  Bible,  there  is  written  in  the  heart  of  every  man  an 
“  authentic  copy  of  it,  direct  from  heaven  itself :  there,  if  we  have 
“  learnt  to  decipher  heaven’s  writing,  and  can  read  the  sacred  ora- 
“  cles,  every  born  man  may  find  some  copy  of  it.”  No  doubt,  as  our 
writer  says,  there  is  truth  in  all  this,  but  probably  Mr.  Carlyle 
himself  would  confess  the  inadequacy  of  the  writing,  eitlier  in 
the  sequences  of  the  universe  or  in  the  uniform  declarations  of 
the  human  heart,  for  the  conveying  to  man  any  clear  and 
distinct  idea  of  the  demands  and  sanctions  of  the  law,  or  even 
of  the  nature  of  its  requirements ;  something,  we  have  said,  is 
as  inevitable  and  inexorable  as  fire  or  water;  how  does  that 
something  operate?  what  are  the  conditions  it  annexes?  how 
are  they  related  to  the  Infinite  mind  ?  to  Ilis  character  and  to 
the  infinite  consequences  of  pleasing  or  displeasing  Him  ?  It  is 
plain  enough  man,  as  man  in  general,  has  a  disturbed  and 
troubled  nature ;  law,  which  fronts  him  everywhere,  fronts  him 
everywhere  without,  fronts  him  as  certainly  within.  L)r.  Fair- 
bairn  advances  to  the  staple  material  of  his  volume  through  a 
very  interesting  introductory  chapter  on  “  The  Ascendency  of 
Law,”  and  while  he  lays  under  contribution  scientific  testimony 
as  showing  us,  tlnit  idl  kinds  of  force  are  but  forms  or  mani- 
1‘estations  of  some  central  force,  issuing  from  some  one  fountain 
head  of  power,  as  Sir  John  Ilerschell  says,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  regard  the  force  of  gravitation  as  the  direct,  or  indirect, 
result  of  a  consciousness  or  will  existing  somewhere,  thus  rising 
from  material  operation  to  infinite  mind,  so  in  mind  itself  we 
rise  from  the  human  to  the  divine.  So  says  Hr.  Fairbaini, 
“  Mind  in  man  is  capable  of  originating  a  force,  which  within 
“  definite  limits  can  suspend  the  laws  of  material  nature,  and 
“  control  or  modify  them  to  its  desired  ends.  And  why,  then, 


“should  it  be  thought  incredible  or  strange,  that  the  central 
“  mind  of  the  universe,  by  whom  all  subsists,  should  at  certain 
“  special  nionients,  when  tlie  ])iirposes  of  Ilis  mond  government 
“  require  a  new  order  of  things  to  be  originated,  authoritative 


“  indications  of  His  to  be  given,  or  results  accomplished  un- 
“  attainable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  bring  into  play 
“  toree  adequate  to  tlie  end  in  view  ?  ”  ^lind  is  certainly  related 
to  law  ;  iIh  i\  is  a  inetln  d.  .-Mnmetrv,  and  Imrmoii  v  cd'inti  lligence. 
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Relation  of  Man  to  Law. 
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The  science  of  logic  is  only  the  announcement  of  the  laws  of 
thought  ;  and  this,  again,  ascends  to  the  fountain  head,  the 
Supreme  intelligence,  of  the  universe ;  but  the  argument  from 
the  material  and  the  mental  affirms  itself  as  distinctly  in  the 
moral  constitution  of  man,  and  with  such  tremendous  con¬ 
sequences  and  relations,  with  signs  so  distinct  and  assured,  that 
a  fountain  head  is  more  clearly  recognised  in  the  terrors  and 
fears  of  conscience,  a  more  distinct  indication  of  one  Inlinite 
Being  is  given,  than  either  in  the  system  of  nature  or  the 
works  and  harmonies  of  liuman  intelligence.  Man  is  related  to 
moral  law — this  is  the  foundation  principle  of  revelation — man 
is  related  to  moral  law,  but  his  nature  is  in  a  state  of  aberra¬ 
tion,  and  his  race  and  his  world  are  not  without  assured  tokens 
of  flaw  and  fallibility ;  hence  a  revelation  given  to  man  in  a 
book,  for  grievous  defect  marks  the  whole  history  of  man.  Tlierc 
is  a  weakness  in  the  moral  nature,  let  sceptical  casuists  and 
metaphysicians  say  what  they  will ;  it  is  only  sin  perceived  as  a 
tremendous  entrance,  dividing  between  the  soul  and  God,  the 
chief  good,  which  can  at  all  account  for  the  amazing  disparitv, 
disharmony,  and  perplexity  which  flaws  all;  it  is  to  tliis  tlieii 
that  Scripture  speaks  as  a  distinct  revelation,  and  the  writer  in 
the  work  before  us  discusses  the  decalogue,  the  judicial  statutes, 
and  the  ceremonial  prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  revela¬ 


tion  of  law  in  its  economical  bearinjjs  in  the  old  writin<»-s. 


prophets,  psalms,  or  proverbs,  the  relation  of  law  to  Christ’s 
work  on  earth  and  to  the  Christian  Church  throimh  all  ajres. 
The  subject  is  exceedingly  important  as  touching  two  very 
distinct  classes  of  reasoners  amongst  us,  those  to  whom  he 
replies,  who  disallow  everything  of  a  supernatural  kind  in  tli’e 
sacred  records,  and  disallow  any  claims  or  calls  the  Scriptures 
may  present  to  their  sense  of  duty;  to  another  class  tlie 
subject  is  important,  who  seek,  in  fact,  to  re-introduce  cerenio- 
nialism,  and  in  our  day  to  make  it  absolute  and  binding  as  the 
enunciation,  or  the  fence  and  guardian  of  divine  law.  The 
following  words  of  the  author  have  a  considerable  bearing  upon 
this  temper  of  mind  and  character : — 


Now,  of  one  thing  our  Lord’s  ministry  left  no  room  to  doubt — and 
It  h  the  more  noticeable,  as  in  this  He  diflered  from  all  around  Him — 
He  made  a  marked  distinction  between  the  syinbjlical  or  ritual  things 
^f  the  Old  Covenant,  and  its  strictly  moral  precei)ts.  He  regarded 
the  former,  as  the  legal  economy  itself  did,  in  the  light  merely  of  ap¬ 
pendages  to  the  moral — tem[>orary  expedients,  or  provisional  .sub-»ti- 
tutits  tor  better  things  to  come,  which  had  no  inherent  value  in 
themselves,  and  were  to  give  way  before  the  great  realities  they  fore¬ 


shadowed. 


Hence  the  reserve  He  manifested  in  regard  to  external 
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rites  and  ceremonies.  We  read  of  no  act  of  bodily  lustration  in 
Jlis  public  history,  lie  expressly  repudiated  the  idea  of  washing 
haviii"  in  itself  any  power  to  cleanse  from  spiritual  defilement,  or  of 
true  purification  at  all  dependinj^  on  the  kind  of  food  that  might  be 
j)artaken  of.  lie  was  the  true,  ideal  Nazarite,  yet  undertook  no 
Xazarene  vow.  Though  combining  in  Himself  all  the  functions  of 
prophet,  priest,  and  king,  yet  He  entered  on  them  by  no  outward 
.•inoiiiting  ;  lie  had  the  real  consecrating  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  visibly 
descending  and  abiding  with  Him.  And  though  He  did  not  abstain 
from  the  stated  feasts  of  the  Temple,  when  it  was  safe  and  practicable 
lor  Him  to  be  present,  yet  we  hear  of  no  special  offerings  for  Himself 
or  His  disciples  on  such  occasions.  Even  as  regards  the  ordinary 
.‘•ervices  and  offerings  of  the  Temple,  He  claimed  a  rightful  exemption 
on  the  ground  of  His  essentially  Divine  standing,  from  the  tribute- 
money,  the  half-shekel  contribution,  by  which  they  were  maintained. 
He  was  Himself  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  the  Lord  of  that  Temple: 
it  was  the  material  symbol  of  what  He  is  in  His  relation  to  Ilh 
j)eople  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  His  first  public  visit  to  its  courts, 
He  vindicated  His  riglit  to  order  its  affairs,  by  casting  out  the  buyers 
and  .sellers  ;  and  indeiiti fying  Himself  with  it.  He  declared  that 
when  lie  fell,  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  it  too  should  virtually 
full — the  Great  Inhabitant  should  be  gone — atid  henceforth,  no  more 
ill  one  place  than  another,  but  in  every  place  where  children  of  faith 
might  meet  together,  there  should  true  worship  and  acceptable  service 
be  preseiited  to  God.  Utterances  like  these  plainly  rung  the  knell 
of  the  old  ceremonialism.  They  bespoke  a  speedy  removing  of  the 
I'Xternal  fabric  of  Judaism,  yet  such  a  removing  as  would  leave 
greatly  more  than  it  took — instead  of  the  imperfect  and  temporary 
sliadov,  the  external  substance.  And  if  one  might  still  speak,  in 
tlie  hallowed  language  ot  the  sanctuary,  of  a  temple,  and  a  sacrifice, 
and  a  daily  ministration,  of  a  sanctity  to  be  preserved  and  a  pollu¬ 
tion  to  be  shunned,  it  must  be  as  bound  to  no  specific  localities,  or 
stereotyped  forms,  but  as  connected  with  the  proper  freedom  and  en¬ 
largement  of  God’s  true  children. 

The  Christian's  relation  to  law,  and  its  obligations  as  pressing 
upon  him  from  the  New  Testament,  have  been  on  many  sides 
very  remarkably  misunderstood.  On  the  one  hand,  what  is  that 
freedom  from  the  law  which  the  New^  Testament  teaches,  which 
the  Apo.stle  Paul  especially  spoke  of  as  his  experience?  on  the 
other  hand,  what  is  that  bondage  which  is  just  as  really  an 
experience,  a  subjection  to  which  some  of  the  holiest  and  best 
men  in  all  ages  have  felt  themselves  in  bondage  ?  We  must 
be  free  to  say  that,  excellent  as  is  the  work  before  us,  it  scarcely 
thoroughly  sifts  these  matters,  does  not  go  dowm  to  the  root  and 
ground  of  these  difficulties ;  the  book  is  too  exclusively  theolo¬ 
gical  to  meet  the  necessities  and  want‘d  of  the  more  human  order 
of  readers.  The  heart  of  man  cries  out  against  the  merely  rigid 
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and  arbitrary  definitions  and  distinctions  of  logic.  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn  either  did  not  find  it  in  his  plan,  or  neglected  to  deal  with 
those  departments  of  the  subject  which  show  how  a  spirit  be¬ 
comes  really  humanly,  not  theologically  and  theoretically, 
liberated,  and  set  free,  by  finding  itself  only  the  subject  of  that 
higher  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  law  which, 
instead  of  being  death,  is  life  and  peace.  He  discusses  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  in  an  appendix,  the  various  texts  in  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  law.  We  havi' 
before,  in  those  pages,  expressed  our  own  conviction,  that  in 
order  adequately  to  comprehend  that  weight  and  pressure 
which  seemed  to  darken  the  Apostle’s  experience  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  we  have  very  materially  to  widen  his  meaning. 
The  curse  of  some  apparently  inexorable  fate  presses  on  man’s 
conscience  now  as  much  as  then  ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  in 
general  a  weight  Jirising  from  inadecpiate  observance  and  un¬ 
fulfilled  ceremony.  We  suppose  there  are  millions  who  could  utter 
just  as  pitiful  and  plaintive  a  cry,  “  O  wretched  man  !  who  shall 
“deliver  me  from  this  bodv  of  sin  and  death  The  streimth  of 
some  inexorable,  environing  tyranny  is  felt, — felt,  we  believe, 
through  very  many  varying  and  opposite  regions  of  thought 
and  emotion  ;  ])erhaps  the  tyranny  of  nature  has  now,  in  our 
age,  taken  the  place  of  the  tyranny  of  ceremony.  A  cruel  law,  in 
any  case,  is  felt  to  be  just  as  inexorable,  and  to  leave  the  man, 
whatever  his  appliances  of  mere  science  and  thought  may  be, 
just  as  heljdess  and  hopeless.  We  aj)preciate  Dr.  Fairbairn’s 
book,  therefore,  rather  as  a  cogent  and  excellent  statement ;  it 
will  perhaps  be  felt  by  others  than  ourselves  that  it  leaves  un¬ 
touched  several  of  those  aspects  of  the  subject,  which,  either 
from  the  despair  they  ministered  in  the  prostration  of  man 
beneath  the  iron  dominion  of  nature  and  the  natural  conscience, 
or  in  the  hope  they  convey  of  the  j)robid)le  emancipation  by 
strong  supernatural  aids,  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
life  and  temper  of  our  times  ;  nothing  short  of  a  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  spirituality  and  purity  of  God’s  law,  in  itself,  and  for 
men,  will  at  all  avail  to  raise  him  over  mvstic  rites  and  ceremo- 
meal  observances.  This  understood,  modern  Galatian  heresies 
would  address  themselves  harmlessly  to  him.  Remarking  upon 
the  rise  of  ceremonialism  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Dr.  Fairbairn  utters  some  words  well  suited  to,  and 
descriptive  of,  the  reintroduction  of  ceremonialism  in  our  times. 

For  centuries  there  was  no  specific  theological  training  generally 
adopted  for  such  as  aspired  to  become  her  guides  in  spiritual  things, 
or  actually  attained  to  this  position.  By  much  the  larger  portion 
even  of  those  who  contributed  in  the  most  especial  manner  to  mould 
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her  character  and  government  (Justin,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  etc.),  were  in  their  early  days  total  or  comparative 
strangers  to  the  exact  knowledge  of  Scripture  ;  their  period  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  training  was  spent  under  heathen  guides,  with  a  view  to 
civic  or  military  life  ;  and  when  they  passed,  after  a  brief  process  of 
trial  and  instruction,  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  it  could  scarcely  he 
otherwise  than  with  many  of  the  influences  of  the  age  still  cleaving 
to  them.  Coming  to  know  Christianity  before  they  knew  much  of 
what  preceded  it,  they  wanted  what  they  yet  very  peculiarly  needted 
— the  discipline  of  a  gradual  and  successive  stu<ly  of  the  plan  of  God’s 
dispensations,  and  the  directive  light  of  a  well-digested  scheme  of 
Scriptural  theology.  They  knew  the  Bible  in  portions,  rather  than 
as  an  organic  and  progressive  whole  ;  and  even  for  that  knowledge, 
especially  in  its  earlier  parts,  they  were  but  poorly  furnished  with 
grammatical  helps  or  with  judicious  expositions.  Should  it  surprise 
us  if,  in  such  circumstances,  they  should  have  caught  but  imperfectly 
the  meaning  of  Old  Testament  Scripture — if  they  should  even  some¬ 
times  have  shown  themselves  to  be  insufficiently  acquainted  with  its 
contents — and,  in  regard  to  the  institutions  and  history  of  former 
times,  should  occasionally  leave  us  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  the  true  or 
the  false  predominated — spiritualizing  the  most  arbitrary  going  hand 
in  hand  with  the  crudest  literalisms,  profound  thoughts  intermingling 
with  puerile  conceits,  and  the  most  palpable  Judaistic  tendencies  dis¬ 
covering  themselves  while  evangelical  principles  were  alone  pro¬ 
fessedly  maintained  ?  Such  are  the  actual  results  ;  and  if  there  be 
one  point  more  than  another  on  which  the  spiritual  discernment  of 
those  early  Fathers  was  obviously  defective,  and  their  authority  is 
least  to  be  regarded,  it  is  in  respect  to  the  connection  between  the  New 
and  the  Old  in  the  Divine  economy.  In  this  particular  department, 
so  far  from  having  any  special  lights  to  guide  them,  they  laboured 
under  peculiar  disadvantages  ;  and  their  proper  place  in  regard  to  it 
is  that,  not  of  the  venerable  doctors  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  of 
its  junior  students. 

The  book,  and  the  subject,  alike  deserve  much  longer  notice 
than  we  are  able  to  give ;  it  is  evidently  a  most  patient  and 
thoiiglilful  labour  bestowed  upon  a  topic,  as  we  have  already 
said,  of  pre-eminent  interest ;  but  it  rather  affirms  the  old 
thoughts  than  deals  with  them  according  to  the  demands  made 
by  the  searching  experience  and  requirements  of  our  age. 


THE  MISSIONARY  ON  THE  ESSEQUIBO.* 

WORKS  relating  to  the  Indians  of  the  two  American  con¬ 
tinents  always  prove  more  or  less  interesting;  it  seems 
next  to  an  impossibility  to  write  a  dry  book  upon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  those  boundless  regions ;  each  new  fact,  having  refer¬ 
ence  either  to  their  present  or  past  condition,  is  received  with 
interest.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  surrounding  the  very  name 
of  the  Red  Indian;  men  pass  their  lives  amidst  his  various 
tribes,  and  amidst  the  magnificent  scenery  of  his  mighty 
forests,  and  endless  prairies,  become  attached  to  him  by  the  ties 
of  admiration  and  affection,  and  love  to  speak  of  him  as  their 
Beloved  Indian,''  and  are  never  so  happy  as  when  hunting 
with  him  the  buffalo  and  the  wild  horse,  or  when  lying  round 
the  watch  fires  at  night,  listening  to  wild  tales  of  the  chase, 
the  exploits  or  the  war  trail,  or  the  romantic  legends  with 
which  his  oral  traditions  abound.  Mr.  Brett's  book  does  not 
form  an  exception  to  other  works  upon  these  romantic  and  fast 
disappearing  tribes  ;  although  not  so  pre-eminently  interesting 
as  the  works  of  Schoolcraft,  Catlin  or  Domenech,  yet  still  its 
many  pages  are  full  of  interest  and  information.  Perhaps  the 
principal  fault  of  our  author  consists  in  the  portliness  of  his 
volume, — much  of  the  material  could  have  been  conveniently 
compressed  into  a  much  smaller  space  than  that  wdiich  it  now 
occupies ;  this  more  especially  refers  to  the  second  division  of 
the  volume,  wdiere  Mr.  Brett  becomes  at  times  somewhat  too 
diffuse.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  blemish,  the  book  contains  much 
to  charm  the  imagination  and  inform  the  mind,  and  we  feel 
sure  it  will  be  received  and  perused  wdth  pleasure  by  many 
readers.  The  especial  portion  of  the  South  American  Continent 
which  Mr.  Brett’s  volume  opens  up  to  us,  is  that  vast  extent  of 
territory  which  lies  between  the  great  rivers  Amazon  and 
Orinoco,  called  by  the  brilliant  and  versatile  scholar,  poet,  and 
adventurer,  the  unfortunate  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  “Tliat,  mighty, 
“rich,  and  beautiful  empire  of  Ouiana,”  and  “  the  wild  coast," 
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by  Dutch  explorers.  In  these  extensive  regions  Sir  Walter 
fixed  the  site  of‘  his  visionary  El  Dorado ;  and  band  after  baud 
of  explorers  and  adventurers  sailed  and  rowed  up  its  gigantic 
streams,  traversed  its  swamps  and  green  savannahs,  and 
threaded  its  pathless  forests,  in  the  vain  hope  of  discovering 
the  golden  city.  Spaniard,  English,  Dutch,  and  Grerman,  alike, 
spent  years  in  searching  for  those  palaces,  whose  towers,  many 
declared,  they  could  see  glittering  in  the  golden  beams  of  the 
tropical  sun.  Privations,  hunger,  pain,  and  the  onslaughts  of 
cruel  foes,  were  endured  in  vain,  and  most  of  those  who  com¬ 
menced  the  search,  left  their  lifeless  bodies  to  be  devoured  hy 
the  fierce  jaguar  of  the  forest  or  the  cayman  of  the  water. 
Here,  too,  settlements  were  attempted  and  made,  and  the  subtle 
Jesuit  endeavoured  to  convert  the  various  Indian  tribes  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Church  and  the  true  God.  And  it  was 
to  this  region,  alive  with  so  many"  memorials  of  useless  valour, 
industry",  and  zeal,  that  Mr.  Brett  arrived  in  the  y"ear  1840,  as 
a  missionary",  from  the  Society^  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  Foreign  Parts,  to  labour  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
Rod-man,  and  for  more  than  twenty’  years  has  he  toiled  among 
the  scattered  tribes ;  and  during  that  period  our  author  saw 
much  that  was  intere.sting  and  instructive,  which  he  now  offers 
lor  the  amu.sement  and  benefit  of  his  readers. 

Protestant  missions  had  been  founded  previous  to  Mr.  Brett’s 
arrival  in  the  eountry,  but  the  Brazilian  government,  prompted 
by"  the  Jesuits,  growing  jealous  of  their  influence,  had  made  a 
raid  and  destroyed  them.  One  missionary",  Mr.  Youd,  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  no  less  than  three  separate  mission  settlements; 
and,  broken  in  health  and  spirits  by  his  many-  trials  and  disnj)- 
pointments,  he  died  .soon  after  his  last  expulsion,  on  his  pas.sage 
home  to  England.  On  the  banks  of  the  Pomeroon,  about  forty- 
three  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  and  on  a  small  strip  of  cleared 
land,  whore  a  gang  of  negroes,  employ  ed  in  felling  W’ood,  had 
at  one  time  settled,  but  which,  at  the  j)eriod  of  our  author’s 
visit,  was  totally^  de.serted,  with  the  excei)tion  of  an  old  negress 
and  some  children,  three  huts  still  remained  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1840  ;  and  it  was  at  this  place  Mr.  Brett  fixed  his 
residence,  to  commence  his  work  among  the  Indians.  Be 
says, — 

There  was  a  wooden  building,  which  had  been  used  as  a  place  of 
worship  on  those  rare  occasions  when  they  were  visited  by  a  clergy¬ 
man  or  itinerant  catechist.  It  was,  wlien  I  first  saw  it,  in  a  wre'ched 
state  ;  the  thatched  roof  being  full  of  large  holes,  and  several  of  tlie 
window  shutu^rs  having  falle  :  olf,  there  was  free  accessto  tlie  wind 
and  rain.  Not  liaving  been  used  for  a  long  time,  it  was  almost 
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I  innccppsiblc  from  tlio  Ion"  "rass  and  weeds  wliieli  crrew  all  round  in 
I  rank  luxuriance.  The  IVanu*  of  the  buildin"  was.  however,  sound, 
I  thou"b  the  boarded  sides  and  floor  were  decayed.  This  was  to  serve 
I  as  a  mission  chapel.  One  of  the  three  huts  before  mentioned  was 

i  occupied  by  an  old  white  sail-maker,  who  was  sick  with  a"ue  and 

t  fever,  and  soon  after  left  the  place  ;  the  next  was  the  dwellin"  of  a 
kind  of  old  nejrro  woman,  named  Jennette,  who  had  several  black 
children  residiu"  with  her  ;  the  third,  bein^r  decayed  and  abandoned 
was  at  my  service;  the  front  was  boarded,  and  covered  with  rdiingles; 
the  tw'o  ends  were  of  shingles  nailed  upon  laths,  and  the  back  was 
composed  of  the  split  trunks  of  the  manicole  palms,  covered  on  the 
outside  with  the  leaves  of  the  trooly.  The  roof  w’as  also  thatched,  but 
the  thatch  was  full  of  holes.  It  w’as  divided  by  partitions  of  rough 
boards  into  three  apartments,  two  of  which  had  boarded  floors  resting 
on  the  earth,  and  very  much  decayed;  and  the  third  had  apparently 
been  used  for  some  light  kinds  of  blacksmith’s  work,  a  block  of  very 
tough  wood,  which  had  been  the  anvil,  standing  firmly  fixed  in  the 
earthen  floor.  The  situation  of  the  building  being  low,  the  water 
appeared  between  the  chinks  of  the  old  floor  when  the  river  was 
swollen  by  the  spring  tides,  and  a  number  of  small  frogs  were  accus- 
tomed  to  come  out  in  wet  weather,  and  spring  upon  the  walls,  on«* 

I  part  of  wdiiidi,  being  very  damp  and  green,  seemed  to  possess  par¬ 
ticular  attractions  for  them.  The  roof  was  open,  and  flakes  of  mingle<l 
soot  and  cobwebs,  w'hich  had  been  long  collecting  there,  w'ere  con¬ 
tinually  falling,  as  the  insects  which  abounded  disturbed  and  shook 
them  down.  There  was  also  a  large  nest  of  destructive  w’ood-ants, 
which  were  devouring  the  building.  The.se  forthwith  contrived  to 
I  get  into  my  clothes-chest,  and  seriously  damaged  its  contents.  Spiders 

I  of  all  .sorts  and  sizes,  numerous  fine  specimens  of  the  great  South 

I  American  cockroach,  and  oftentimes  the  white  scoipion,  or  huge  bush- 

I  centipede,  would  make  their  appearance  from  holes  and  corners. 

I  Pallid-looking  unclean  lizard.*?,  as  the  wood-slaves, —  some  with  mon- 

I  strous  bulbous  tails,  others  which  had  lost  theirs  by  the  fortune  of 

||  reptile  war, — would  crawl  along  the  beams  and  sooty  rafters;  and 

jl  sometimes,  falling  flat  down,  lie  staring  in  ai;j:arent  astonishment, 

I  clinging  tightly  with  broad  adhesive  toes  to  whatever  they  chanced  to 

I  alight  on.  More  graceful  and  W(*lcome  visitors  were  the  olive-green 

I  lizards,  with  mottled  coats  that  shone  like  burnished  copper.  These 

I  were  useful  allie.s,  devouring  the  insects.  One  little  fellow  became  in 
ij  time  very  tame  and  friendly,  and  would  allow  me  to  touch  him.  I  got 
li  a  youth  to  sling  his  hammock  with  me  in  my  new  abode,  not  think- 
l|  ing  it  quite  safe  to  sleep  there  alone.  The  first  night  we  were  dis- 

jr  turbed  by  some  creature  getting  in  at  a  hole  in  the  roof,  which  my 

companion  said  was  a  tiger-cat.  1  was  more  apprehensive  of  snakes, 
p  which  abounded  there  ;  but  we  had  no  opportunity  of  a.scertaining  the 
I  nature  of  our  unwelcome  visitor,  as  it  was  perfectly  dark;  and  being 
i?  alarmed  at  the  noise  we  made,“  it  quickly  scrambled  out  again,  ami 
returned  no  more. 
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In  this  wild  and  isolated  spot  Mr.  Brett  commenced  his 
missionary  labours ;  and  in  spite  of  the  many  privations  and 
drawbacks  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  submit,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  his  life  was  one  full  of  romance  and  adventure,  and 
that  a  peculiar  charm  was  inseparable  from  an  existence  passed 
amidst  the  glories  of  tropical  scenery,  consisting  of  tnightv 
rivers,  almost  like  seas  ;  endless  forests,  commencing  along  the 
sea  coast,  and  extending  thousands  of  square  miles  inland,  even 
to  climbing  the  sides  of  rocky  mountains,  broken  at  places  by 
swamps,  and  at  others  by  broad  and  grassy  savannahs ;  open 
t  racts,  diversified  by  clumps  of  graceful  trees  ;  magnificent 
t  iniber  trees,  the  stately  in  ora,  the  locust  tree,  and  others  rear¬ 
ing  their  tall  heads  far  above  the  smaller  kind  which  fill  the 
spaces  between ;  while  the  creepers  and  bush  ropes  ascending 
and  descending,  bind  the  trunks  and  branches  together  in  every 
direction,  making  the  task  of  penetrating  those  dense  forests 
one  of  difficulty  and  toil.  ^Ir.  Brett  says  these  creepers  “  some- 
“  times  destroy,  by  their  abundance  and  ever  tightening 
“  embraces,  the  trees  which  support  them  ;  and  large  branches, 
**  and  even  trunks,  may  be  seen,  half  fallen,  with  their  descent 

arrested  by  them.’’  Communication  by  land  being  full  of 
arduous  labour,  the  various  rivers  were  made  the  high  roads  for 
visiting  the  scattered  tribes.  In  the  early  morning  the  mis¬ 
sionary  would  launch  his  frail  canoe,  and  with  two  Indian  boys 
to  paddle,  would  commence  his  evangelizing  labours  ;  and  the 
scene  of  his  progress  would  be  one  of  novelty  and  excitement. 
On  either  bank  of  the  river,  the  trees  of  the  forest  wwld  dip 
their  leafy  branches  into  the  flowing  water  ;  numerous  species 
of  palm  would  add  beauty  and  variety  to  the  forest  scenery; 
the  turn,  the  akuyura,  the  awarra,  and  the  cocorite,  which 
suppl}"  the  wood  for  poisoned  arrows ;  the  trooly,  and  the 
elegant  manicole,  raising  its  slender  trunk  to  a  considerable 
height,  the  cabbage  which  crown  its  top  making  excellent  food. 
As  the  canoe  proceeded  on  its  way,  a  glimpse  would  be 
obtained  by  its  occupants,  of  the  jaguar  retiring  to  his  lair,  of 
the  red  howling  monkey,  who  liad  awaked  the  echoes  of  the 
forest  throughout  the  night  with  its  terrible  cries  ;  brilliant- 
plumaged  birds  might  be  seen  flying  and  darting  everywhere 
in  search  of  food ;  insects  and  gaily  coloured  butterflies  would 
meet  the  sight ;  while  numerous  species  of  monkeys  would 
follow  the  course  of  the  boat,  jumping  from  tree  to  tree, 
chattering  and  whistling  to  the  paddlers.  As  the  day  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  shouts  of  Indians  would  be  heard  as  they  hunted 
the  labba,  highly  valued  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  flesh  ; 
or  a  solitary  Indian  would  be  surprised,  fishing  to  procure  food 
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for  his  family.  If  the  canoe  turned  to  the  bank,  and  the  mis¬ 
sionary  landed  at  some  Indian  settlement,  he  would  gain  an 
insight  into  the  domestic  and  social  condition  of  his  flock,  he 
would,  perhaps,  see  the  women  performing  all  the  labour,  while 
their  husbands  and  lords  would  be  indolcntl}^  reclining  in  their 
several  hammocks,  or  at  best  preparing  their  weapons  of  the 
chase  for  future  service,  or  thatching  the  roof  of  their  huts 
with  the  broad  and  long  leaves  of  the  trooly  tree.  Here  the 
missionary  would  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  object  of  his 
visit,  and  then  again  embark,  and  proceed  on  his  way,  disturb¬ 
ing,  it  may  be,  during  his  progress,  the  repose  of  the  alligator 
or  cayman,  till  the  day  ended,  and  he  was  compelled  to  camp 
for  the  night. 

Mr.  Brett  gives  his  readers  an  account  of  many  pleasant  ex¬ 
cursions  he  made  into  the  interior  during  his  labours  in  South 
America,  full  of  noveltv  and  excitement.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  thus  describes  the  scenery  through  which  he  passed : 
“The  weather  was  delightful,  and  though  our  prospect  was 
“  very  limited,  yet  each  object  was  beautiful  and  striking  ;  the 
“venerable  forests,  with  the  manicole  palms  growing  out  of  the 
“  river,  and  reaching  to  a  great  height ;  the  mirror-like  stream, 
“reflecting  every  leaf  on  its  unruffled  surface  ;  the  fish  spring- 
“  ing  from  the  waters,  and  the  splendid  azure  butterflies  flutter- 
“  ing  among  the  leaves, — all  rendered  the  scene  interesting  to 
“  a  stranger.  Over  our  heads  the  king  of  the  vultures  hovered 
“  motionless  on  his  strong  pinions,  while  many  of  the  common 
“  species  were  at  a  respectful  distance,  flying  in  circles  through 
*‘the  sultry  air.  To  complete  a  picture  so  purely  South 
“  American,  a  party  of  Caribs,  with  their  bright  copper 
“  skins,  black  hair  and  brows,  variously  adorned,  now  passed  us. 
“They  were  seated  apparently  on  the  water,  their  trail  canoes, 
“or  wood  skins,  made  of  the  bark  of  the  purple-heart  tree, 
“  beinjr  at  a  little  distance  scarcelv  visible  beneath  them.’’  It 
was  not  always,  however,  that  these  various  excursions  were 
productive  ot*  so  much  unmingled  pleasure;  sometimes  the 
pleasure  would  be  marred  by  such  an  incident  as  that  of  the 
canoes  upsetting  as  they  shot  down  one  of  the  many  rapids  which 
intersect  the  course  of  many  of  the  rivers  ;  occasionally  an 
alligator  would  make  its  entry  into  the  boat,  causing  the  terrified 
paddlers,  in  their  fright,  to  seek  refuge  by  plunging  into  the 
river,  and  swimming  to  shore ;  or  more  fearful  still,  a  terrible 
python  would  suddenly  spring  into  their  midst,  to  the  no  small 
terror  of  the  men.  On  one  occasion  one  of  these  fearful 
creatures  entered  Mr.  Youd’s  canoe.  “  Deserted  by  his  terrified 
“  Indians,  who,  after  vainly  striking  at  it  with  their  paddles. 
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“  had  leaped  into  the  river,  he  killed  it  with  a  cutlass,  the  first 
‘‘  blow  of  which  providently  took  efiect  on  the  neck  of  the 
“  reptile,  and  thus  saved  his  own  life.  Its  skin  measured  thirty- 
**  one  feet  in  length.’’  One  of  these  pythons  was  once  killed 
by  some  Indians  while  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  and  when  opened, 
an  Indian  boy  was  found  in  its  inside,  and  the  reader  is  informed 
that  deer,  and  even  the  smaller  kind  of  alligator,  have  been 
sometimes  found  in  them. 

Our  author  gives  us  many  facts  and  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
the  social  manners  and  customs  of  the  diflerent  tribes  he  visited, 
the  recital  of  which  cannot,  at  times,  fail  in  bringing  a  smile 
upon  the  face  of  the  reader ;  for  instance,  he  says,  **  On  the 
**  birth  of  a  child,  the  ancient  Indian  etiquette  requires  the 
**  father  to  take  to  his  hammock,  where  he  remains  for  some  days, 
**  as  if  he  was  sick,  and  receives  the  congratulations  and  coii- 
‘‘  dolence  of  his  friends.  An  instance  of  this  custom  came  soon 
‘‘under  my  own  observation,  where  the  man,  in  robust  health 
“  and  excellent  condition,  without  a  single  bodily  ailment,  was 
“  lying  in  his  hammock  in  the  most  provoking  manner  ;  and 
“  carefully  and  respectfully  attended  b\^  the  women,  wdiile  the 
“  mother  of  the  new’-born  infant  wms  cooking — none  apparently 
“  regarding  her.”  About  dress,  our  author  gives  us  many 
very  interesting  details.  Speaking  of  the  Caribi  females,  he 
says,  “Their  dress  was  merely  a  narrow  strip  of  blue  cloth, 
‘^and  their  naked  bodies  w’ere  smeared  with  the  red  arnotto, 
“which  gave  them  the  appearance  as  of  bleeding  from  every 
“  pore.  As  if  this  was  not  sufficiently  ornamented,  some  of 

them  had  endeavoured  to  improve  its  appearance  by  blue  spots 
“  upon  their  bodies  and  limbs.  They  wore  round  each  leg,  just 
“  below  the  knee,  a  tight  strap  of  cotton,  painted  red,  and 
“  another  above  each  ankle.  These  are  fastened  on  while  the 
“  girl  is  young,  and  hinder  the  grow'th  of  the  parts  by  their 
“  compression,  wdiile  the  calf,  which  is  unconfined,  appears  in 
“  consequence  unnaturally  large.  All  the  Caribi  women  wear 
“  these,  which  they  call  napuru,  and  consider  as  a  great  addition 

to  their  beauty.  But  the  most  singular  part  of  their  appear- 
“  anee  is  presented  by’  the  lower  lip,  w’hich  they^  perforate,  and 
“  w’ear  one,  or  tw’o,  or  three  pins  sticking  through  the  hole,  w  ith 
“  the  points  outward.  Before  they  procured  pins,  thorns  or 
“  other  similar  substances  w  ere  thus  worn.  Should  they'  wish 
“  to  use  the  pin,  they  will  take  it  out,  and  again  replace  it  in 
“  the  lip  w  hen  its  services  are  no  longer  required.” 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  judge  from  what  we  have  said 
and  quoted,  that  the  volume  before  us  is  one  full  of  interest, 
and  eminently  readable.  We  are  taken  away  from  the  centre 
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of  European  civilization,  and  carried,  in  imagination,  to  a  world 
redolent  in  luxuriant  beauty,  and  among  a  people  who  still  re¬ 
tain  the  habits  and  customs  of  a  wild  and  wandering  life  ;  to  a 
great  degree,  although  after  three  centuries  of  contact  with 
Europeans,  unchanged  in  all  the  ways  and  modes  of  life,  and 
still  the  transcript  of  those  who  first  saw  the  Spaniard  reach  their 
shores.  Instances  have  been  known  where  children  of  both 
sexes  have  been  taken  from  their  country  and  people,  while  very 
young,  and  carefully  educated ;  but  directly  the  opportunity 
offered  itself,  the  Indian  nature  burst  through  all  the  artificial 
restraints  of  education,  and  the  wild,  nomadic  life  was  resumed 
with  delight,  too  exuberant  to  be  concealed.  Perhaps  the 
weakest  part  of  the  volume  is  the  scientific,  wdiere  the  author 
treats  of  the  mythology  and  superstition,  the  language  and 
archneological  remains  of  the  Red  Indian.  Here  Mr.  Rrett  is 
not  so  much  at  home  as  in  the  more  personal  and  descriptive 
portions  of  his  book.  The  work,  too,  is  not  so  well  written  as 
it  might  have  been  ;  but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
fact,  that  the  w'riter  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  not  had 
occasion  to  exercise  his  pen  in  the  beauties  and  graces  of  com¬ 
position  ;  his  life  has  been  passed  in  work  of  quite  a  different 
order.  On  the  whole,  the  reader  will  find  much  to  entertain  and 
instruct  in  these  pages  ;  and  wdll  cordially  welcome  it  as  an 
additional  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Red-man  of  America, 
and  missionary  enterprise  among  his  tribes. 


VII. 


FOUR  FORMS  OF  CHRISTIAN  MANHOOD.* 

IT  was  our  iiitentioii  to  have  devoted  a  much  larger  space  than 
that  of  a  brief  paper  to  a  review  of  the  four  volumes  placed  at 
the  foot  of  this  slight  notice ;  but  having  received  two  of  the 
volumes  too  late  to  carry  out  our  design,  we  are  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  relinquish  it,  and  endeavour  to  press  into  a  few  pages 
what  we  intended  amplifying  into  many.  It  is  always  a  refresh¬ 
ing  and  exhilarating  task  to  review  the  lives  of  good  and  useful 
luen,  of  men,  who,  having  dedicated  themselves  to  the  great  Mas¬ 
ter’s  service,  spent  time,  energies,  and  life  in  the  aim  to  gather 
people  into  the  great  fold  of  Christ,  and  to  enlarge  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  building  up  the  inner  life,  cleansing  the  eyes  of  the 
spirit,  and  fitting  the  soul  for  its  immortal  career  and  destiny. 
This  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  men,  the 
records  of  whose  several  lives  are  given  in  the  volumes  now 
lying  before  us.  A  really  and  truly  great  and  Cliristian  man  was 
the  Rev.  James  D.  Burns  ;  and  the  brief  memoir  of  his  useful, 
thoughtful,  and  pious  life,  comes  to  us  under  additional  circum¬ 
stances  of  attraction  and  interest,  as  having  been  the  last 
literary  performance  of  the  lamented  Dr.  James  Hamilton ; 
whose  thoughtful  and  felicitous  style  of  composition  was 
peculiarly  adapted  for  writing  the  details  of  such  a  life.  Mr. 
Burns  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  February  of  the 
year  1823,  and  was  educated  at  Heriot’s  Hospital,  a  school 
similar  to  our  larger  and  more  famous  Christ’s  Hospital,  and 
afterwards  at  Edinburgh  High  School,  from  whence  he  was 
transferred  in  his  sixteenth  year  to  college.  Although  a  diligent 
and  attentive  pupil,  he  exhibited  no  especial  ardour  either  in 
literary  or  scientific  pursuits  ;  he  was  too  young  to  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  vast  erudition,  or  follow  the  masterly  discussions 


*  1.  Memoir  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  James  D.  Burns,  M.A.,  of 
Hampstead.  By  the  Late  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  D.D» 
(James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 

2.  Memoir  of  George  Steward.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 

3.  Shetches  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Thomas  Thompson. 

By  his  Daughter,  .Jemima  Luke.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 

4.  Isife  of  the  Rev.  John  Milne,  of  Perth.  Bif  Horatius  Bonar, 

D.jj.^  (dames  Ni.>bet.) 
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of  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  and  his  classical  tutors,  although 
learned  and  excellent  scholars,  had  not  the  faculty  of  kindling 
enthusiasm  for  study  in  youthful  minds ;  but  there  was  one  pro¬ 
fessor  whose  extraordinary  genius  and  power  over  the  minds  and 
imaginations  of  his  class  amply  compensated  for  the  deficiency 
of  others  ;  this  was  no  less  a  person  than  John  Wilson,  the  ever 
memorable  Christopher  North.’’  It  was  in  his  ‘‘  class,”  says 
I)r.  Jlarailton,  “for  moral  philosophy,  that  the  dormant 
“energies  of  our  student  were  fairly  awakened  ;  ”  and  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  to  young  men,  whose  hatred  is  humdrum,  whose 
“delight  is  truth,  courage,  mastery,  it  was  a  daily  rapture 
“when,  like  a  strong  man  rejoicing  to  run  his  race,  the  splendid 
“luminarv  rose  on  their- horizon.  Rich  in  fancy,  redundant  in 
“  matter,  exultant  in  prowess,  he  threw  himself  at  once  on  his 
“  theme  as  a  lion  springs  on  his  prey ;  and  in  the  wonderful 
“  improvisation  which  followed,  so  profuse  was  the  imagery,  so 
“brilliant  the  diction,  so  exciting  the  passion,  that  dull  must 
“have  been  the  clod  which  did  not  catch  lire,  very  flat  and 
“  stale  the  fish  which  offered  to  no  fly.  Under  the  inspiration 
“  Burns  found  himself  a  thinker  and  a  poet ;  ”  and  indeed  Mr. 
Burns  appeared  to  liave  had  much  of  the  poet  lying  latent  in 
his  mind.  Of  a  delicate  org  iiiization,  and  neryously  sensitive 
aud  retiring  disposition,  he  had  a  keen  eye  and  ear  for  all  the 
beauties  of  nature ;  he  could  guide  his  friends,  in  their  various 
rambles  to  quiet  out-of-the-way  nooks,  peaceful  streamlets,  and 
sequestered  dells,  where  everything  appeared  to  exist  in  har¬ 
mony  with  his  peaceful  and  retiring  disposition,  and  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  frequent  that  he  might  muse  and  think  in 
solitude,  surrounded  by  all  the  beauties  of  nature.  The  present 
volume  contains  several  very  sweet  pieces  which  were  written 
about  this  time,  such  as  the  “  Lament  of  David  over  Saul  and 
“  Jonathan”  “  The  Jeic^s  Lament”  and,  “  To  the  niemort/  of  Sir 
“  Walter  Scott.”  This  love  for  nature,  and  the  discernment 
and  appreciation  of  its  beauties  and  subtleties,  increased  and 
sharpened,  as  the  years  passed  on,  and  during  a  long  sojourn  in 
the  island  of  Madeira  we  have  many  instances  recorded  in  his 
diary  of  this  love  for  natural  beauty  and  scenery.  On  one 
occasion  he  thus  writes :  “  Watched  the  sun  sinking  behind  the 
‘^hill  of  8t.  Martiuho  from  the  parapet,  the  round  edge  of  the 
“hill  standing  out  sharp  and  black  in  the  golden  sky,  while  the 
“  bay,  with  its  boats,  was  whitening  in  the  cold  twilight,  and 
“  dark  winds  rulHing  over  the  seu.  To-night  the  wind  is  rising, 
“it  is  now  raving  in  turret  and  tree;  that  wild  moaning  wind 
“I  love  to  hear.  A  windy  night  has  had  a  peculiar  charm  for 
from  boyhood.  It  has  always  a  strange  effect  upon  my 
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“  spirit,  throwing  me  into  a  state  of  pleasurable  excitement, 

“  and  filling  my  mind  with  singular  fancies.  The  wind-music 
“  and  the  sound  of  the  sea  rolling  in  on  the  rocky  beach,  have  this 
effect ;  they  bear  away  my  mind  as  on  wings  into  that 
“  dim  border-land  of  thought  between  the  pleasant  and  the  pen- 
“  sive,  in  which  light  and  shadow  are  intermingled,  where 
“  glimmering  forms  hover  around  at  a  distance,  and  long  silent 
voices  revive  with  mournful  falls.’’  lie  occasionallv  coiitri- 
buted  poems  to  various  monthly  magazines,  and  in  the  year  ' 

1 854,  he  collected  and  published  a  volume  under  the  title  of  ] 

“  The  Viaion  of  Prophecj/y  and  other  Poema.^^  It  attracted  no  ! 
very  great  notice  from  the  general  reading  public,  but  appears  | 
to  have  been  thoroughly  appreciated  by  a  select  thoughtful  - 
circle,  who  at  once  perceived  the  volume  contained  excellences 
which  could  not  liave  been  the  production  of  a  mere  pleasant 
verse  writer;  and  it  was  moreover  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  approbation  and  praise  of  Hugh  Miller,  w'ho  wrote,  “  AVe  f 
“are  greatly  mistaken  if  Mr.  Burns  be  not  a  genuine  poet, 
“skilled,  as  becomes  a  scholar  and  student  of  classic  lore,  in 
“  giving  to  his  verse  the  true  artistic  form,  but  not  the  less  born 
“to  inherit  the  vision  and  the  faculty  which  cannot  be 
“  acquired.”  The  volume  wdiich  has  been  so  long  before  the 
religious  w’orld,  needs  no  further  mention  from  us ;  but  we 
should  much  like,  did  space  permit,  to  give  our  readers  a  few  I 
specimens  of  Mr.  Burns’s  poetical  powers  from  the  poems 
])laccd  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume :  many  of  them  arc 
well  worthy  of  being  quoted,  both  the  original  and  the  traiis- 
1  ited ;  among  the  latter  we  notice  as  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
sweet  “  The  Cherry  TreCy'  from  the  German,  and  “  0  Little 
Flock,  be  not  afraid,  the  battle  song  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at 
Liitzen. 

In  his  theological  training  Mr.  Burns  was  sufficiently  fortu-  , 
nateto  have  as  professor  the  celebrated  preacher.  Dr.  Chalmers,  r 
for  whom  he  cherished  warm  feelings  of  admiration  and  affection,  D 
and  he  in  his  turn  became  the  object  of  a  marked  regard  on  [ 
the  part  of  the  professor  :  it  w^as  through  him  that  he  aquired 
liis  first  charge,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  as  a  minister  ot 
(  yhrist’s  gospel,  at  the  village  of  Dunblane,  on  the  banks  of  the 
-Vllan.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  when  Mr.  Burns  was  first 
moved  to  love  the  Saviour.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  = 
marked  conversion  in  his  case ;  his  gentle  and  sweet  disposition  F 
led  him  from  his  earliest  years  to  turn  his  thoughts  and  affec-  1 
lions  to  the  great  source  of  all  love  ;  no  violent  passions  rent  . 
his  heart,  or  took  up  their  abode  within  his  breast ;  his  was  a 
daily  growung  in  love,  and  experience,  and  in  holiness  of  chu-  ^ 
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meter  and  life  ;  hence  he  became  well  fitted  to  build  up  others 
ill  the  love  of  Christ ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  tliat  he 
crreutly  preferred  his  pastoral  labours  to  tliose  of  the  minstry. 
ile  was  ever  diligent  in  visiting  his  people,  and  speaking  words 
of  consolation  and  hope  to  the  sick  and  dying :  and  when  com¬ 
pelled  from  ill  health  to  relimpiish  his  charge  at  Dunblane, 
and  reside  at  the  island  of  Madeira,  he  was  eminently  useful 
in  his  labours  among  those  who,  like  himself,  had  flocked  to  the 
island  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  fatal  progress  of  consumption. 
After  four  years’  sojourn  in  Madeira,  Mr.  Burns  went  upon  a 
short  continental  tour,  after  which  he  again  visited  the  island 
for  a  brief  period ;  and  in  1853,  returned  to  England,  and  after 
ofliciatiiig  at  various  Presbyterian  churches  he  linally  settled 
as  pastor  over  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hampstead,  on  tlie 
22nd  of  May,  in  the  year  1855.  In  1859,  he  married,  and 
enjoyed  for  the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life  the  pleasures  of 
home  and  the  delights  of  domestic  love.  In  the  year  1803,  his 
old  enemy  again  attacked  him,  and  his  physicians  immediately 
ordered  him  off  to  Mentone ;  from  tliencc  lie  went  to  Switzerland, 
where  lie  died  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  November,  1804, 
in  his  forty-first  year,  llis  death  appears  to  have  been  as 
jx^aceful  as  his  life ;  and  one  who  visited  him  the  day  previous 
to  his  end  says  :  “  The  sky  was  wild  and  grey,  the  sea  restless  ; 

and  with  a  dull  monotonous  wash  the  surf  broke  upon  the 
“shingle  just  below  the  window  of  the  room  where  the  poor 
“  sufferer,  unable  to  sleep  or  to  lie  still,  was  wearing  out  the 
“  night.  The  poetic  fire  gleamed  out  to  the  last,  lie  drew  my  at- 
“  teiition  to  the  noise  of  the  sea,  and  said,  ‘  A  weary  sound — it 
“  cannot  rest.  There  is  a  point  of  sympathy  between  me  and  it 
“just  now  !  ’  Serenity  was  the  characterisitc  feature  of  his 
“(lying  hours.” 

If  Mr.  Burns  is  an  illustration  of  the  Christian  poet,  ^tr. 
George  Steward  is  no  less  an  illustration  of  the  Christian  philo¬ 
sopher.  The  volume  we  now  have  lying  before  us,  purporting 
to  be  a  memoir,  might  be  more  aptly  called  a  Book  of 
Thoughts,  for  such  in  fact  it  really  is;  the  editor  appc'ars  to 
have  made  a  very  judicious  selection  from  the  papers,  letters, 
and  conversations  of  Mr.  Steward ;  every  page  contains  sonu^ 
very  suggestive  ideas  and  thoughts.  ^Ir.  Steward  is  himself 
made  to  unfold  to  the  reader  his  own  mental  life  and  experience 
in  its  successive  stages  of  development.  We  must  refer  our 
readers  to  a  former  paper  upon  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
written  soon  after  his  death,  for  our  estimate  of  his  life  and 
Work;  we  can  do  little  more  here,  than  just  give  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  the  facts  of  his  life,  lie  was  born  in  Shropshire,  in  the 
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old-fasliioned,  yet  pleasant,  farm-house  of  Netherton,  built  as 
early  as  the  year  1G60 ;  it  was  a  very  secluded  house,  embowered 
in  the  rich  undulating  country,  and  apart  from  any  village  or 
town,  and  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Severn.  Here 
young  George  spent  a  ha])])y  and  healthful  childhood,  and  ap- 
))ears  to  have  been  a  boy  of  some  spirit  and  fun,  always  ready 
for  a  frolic  or  to  engage  in  any  adventure  that  promised  excite¬ 
ment.  He  early  gave  indications  of  a  love  for  music,  and  liis 
father  was  so  proud  of  his  talent  in  singing,  that  he  invariably 
made  him  sing  to  the  clergyman,  when  he  visited  the  home¬ 
stead  at  dancing  and  card  parties.  He  first  went  to  llridgc- 
north  Free  Grammar  School,  to  receive  his  education,  but  his 
father  not  being  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  made  in  his  studies, 
he  was  removed,  and  sent  to  one  at  Il  ighley ;  here  he  first  came 
in  contact  with  Methodism  in  the  person  of  the  schoolmaster, 
whom  he  freciuently  accompanied  in  his  cottage  visits.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  George  found  his  affairs  in  a  comj)lete 
state  of  insolvency,  and  he  and  his  mother  were  left  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life,  with  but  a  very  slender  pittance  to  procure 
its  bare  necessities.  It  was  while  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cary, 
of  London,  that  he  first  became  a  decided  Christian,  and  from 
that  period  till  his  death  he  was  a  thorough  believer  in,  and 
follower  after,  the  Supreme  Being.  After  toiling  for  several 
years  as  a  tutor,  he  event ually  became  a  ^fethodist  minister,  in 
which  capacity  he  continued  to  preach  till  he  separated  from 
the  Wesleyan  body  and  became  a  Nonconformist  minister  in 
Newcastle,  where  he  laboured  for  six  years,  and  then  retired 
to  a  country  house  upon  the  banks  of  the  Fllswatcr,  residing 
till  the  failure  of  the  bank  in  which  almost  all  his  money  was 
invested,  necessitated  a  more  active  life  :  it  was  while  at  Ulls- 
water  that  he  published  his  great  work,  ujion  which  he  bad 
been  engaged  for  fifteen  years,  2Icdiaforial  ^ovcrci(j)ify.  ^Ir. 
Steward  was  twice  married,  first  in  August,  1«^34,  to  Eliza 
Dorothea,  daughter  of  iMr.  John  Burrows,  of  Buddingtoii ;  and 
afterwards  to  Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  llowanl,  Es([.,  of 
Leeds;  both  marriages  ap])ear  to  have  been  productive  of 
much  hai)piness,  for  althougli  a  man  of  habitually  thoughtful 
and  active  disposition,  he  yet  possessed  a  large  wealth  of  affec- 
tion.  His  life  was  one  of  devotion  to  the  highest  aims  tliat  can 
influence  any  earthly  creature,  and  was  yet  a  life  of  probnind 
menttd  culture.  He  died  after  a  brief,  but  severe,  illness,  in  the 
year  1800,  in  the  sixtv-third  year  of  his  age.  We  cannot  eon- 
elude  this  brief  and  very  inadequate  account  of  this  good  and 
great  man,  without  citing  a  few  sentences  from  the  fragments 
of  e<mv(‘isations  with  which  this  voluine  abounds,  find  our 
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readers  will  readily  perceive  how  suggestive  and  pregnant  tliey 
all  are. 

A  man  who  is  not  religious  is  not  a  icholc  man  ;  lie  may  have  fine 
genius,  he  may  be  very  accomplished,  but  he  is  not  created  inthe 
image  of  God. 

*****  -x- 

Religion  is  not  a  Bill  of  Pains,  but  a  Charter  of  Happiness. 
****** 

On  the  literalist  plan  of  interpieting  the  Scripture,  we  ought  all 
to  wear  a  sword  ;  we  are  only  forbidden  to  take  two. 

****** 

Protestantism  requires  a  man  in  its  worsliip,  Romanism  can  do 
with  only  a  puppet. 

****** 

Human  beings  are  like  iron  chests  with  patent  locks  on  them  ;  we 
cannot  open  them — we  must  leave  them  to  God.  I  made  a  Christi.in 

observation  to  Mr. - ;  he  shrunk  as  if  a  bugbear  had  touched  liim. 

****** 

Coleridge  make  a  living  ?  No,  of  course  he  could  not ;  if  making  a 
living  be  all  we  have  got  to  do,  we  had  better  have  been  cows  and 
horses;  they  make  their  own  living,  and  help  us  to  make  ours.  Cole¬ 
ridge  was  made  to  sing  ;  to  live  as  free  from  care  as  a  bird ;  to  pour 
out  )iis  melodies  for  the  delectation  of  all  who  pass  by. 

****** 

Talking  of  a  man  wdio  had  a  very  sincere  taste  for  philosophic 
studies,  but  who  made  nothing  out, — It  seems  a  great  pity  ;  it  is 
like  a  man  courting  a  lady  who  will  not  have  liim ;  he  continues 
his  attentions,  and  varies  his  mode  of  address,  but  it  all  comes  to 
nothing. 

ic-  a-  ii-  if 

Speaking  of  China, — Only  build  a  high  wall  around  you,  and  you 
will  soon  be  barbarous  enough,  however  civilized,  to  begin  with. 

if  if  if  *  *  * 

Death  is  but  an  eclipse — man  really  suffers  no  more  from  it  than 
a  planet  suffers  from  a  passing  shadow. 

****** 

Peter  in  the  storm  is  a  fine  image  of  a  man  witliout  a  Church.  Hid 
nie  come  to  d’liee  on  the  water,  and  he  walked  on  it  too — as  long  as 
he  had  faith  the  water  was  all  right. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

God  is  tlic  Key  to  nature,  not  nature  the  key  to  God.  If  we  lose; 
tlie  higlier  truth,  we  cannot  lay  hold  of  it  again  by  means  of  the 
lower,  at  least  not  steadily  and  cHiciently. 

*  *  *  *  * 
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What  a  grand  thought  tlie  empire  of  souls  is  I  “All  souls  are  iniiK;, 
One  sees  so  little  of  humanily  here,  so  little  of  the  soul  lite,  sueli  u 
mere  rudiment,  a  mere  beginning. 

Mrs.  Luke  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  ineinuir  of  the  life 
and  labours  of  her  benevolent  and  philanthropic  father,  Thomas 
Thoiiipson.  What  a  cheerful,  active  life  it  was  I  how,  iiiecs 
sant  and  arduous  the  labour  for  others!  and  what  an  amaz 
ing  and  multitudinous  amount  of  work  was  comprehended  in 
his  long  life  I  Xo  effort  was  too  great  to  make,  when  anythin 
was  to  be  accomplished  for  the  welfare  of  others;  was  it  a  society 
to  be  started,  or  one  to  be  aided,  either  by  money,  influence,  ui 
time,  he  was  ever  found  willing  and  eager  to  devote  one  or  all 
in  short,  his  life  was  one  long  benevolent  action  for  the  well 
being  of  his  race,  lie  was  an  earnest  Sunday-school  teacher,  a 
active  visitor  at  the  homes  of  the  poor — many  a  poor  cottage  lias 
he  entered,  whose  inmates  have  had  cause  to  invoke  blessings 
down  ui)on  him,  for  his  homely  and  cheerful  words  of  counsel 
ill  (lifhculty,  his  expressions  of  sympathy  and  consolation  in 
sorrow,  and  for  the  substantial  aid  afforded  in  seasons  of  distress 
and  privation.  Xot  only  however  was  he  a  visitor,  and  an  active 
tract  distributor,  but  he  frequently  ministered  from  the  pulpit, 
and  was  everlastingly  speaking  from  some  platform,  when  anv 
society  worthy  of  public  attention  and  support  w^as  urging  it 
claims,  lie  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  llible  Society,  and  aided 
to  the  utmost  of  his  powers  in  carrying  out  the  objects  fur 
which  it  was  founded  ;  and  to  put  down  in  round  numbers  the 
many  copies  of  the  liible  and  Testament  for  which  he  contri¬ 
buted,  to  be  distributed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  would  seem, 
to  most  readers,  fabulous.  He  founded  schools  in  towns  and 
villages,  and  laboured  earnestly  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  fishermen  and  sailors,  founding  homes  for  them,  and 
aiding  them  in  every  way  he  thought  would  be  conducive  to 
their  well-being  ;  he  sent  missionaries  among  them,  as  wxdl  as 
among  the  poor  of  towns  and  villages,  at  his  own  expense ;  and 
offered  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the  subject  of  introducing 
the  Gospel  among  the  heathen  and  the  poor.  To  one  society 
alone,  whose  object  was  mission  work  among  seamen,  he  gave 
the  munificent  sum  of  £3,000.  Continental  societies,  missionary 
societies  to  India  and  the  South  seas,  looked  upon  him  as  one  ot 
their  principal  supporters.  China  missions  he  always  took  a 
deep  interest  in,  and  contributed  largely  to  their  support ;  and 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  was  to  no  particular  sect  that  he 
confined  his  labours,  but  all  sects  and  denominations  shared  the 
benefit  of  his  generous  liberality.  It  is  but  seldom  that  we 
have  presented  to  us  a  life,  so  entirely  devoted  to  works  of 
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usefulness  and  love ;  and  a  character  so  cheerful,  so  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  purely  uiisellisli  and  philanthropic,  as 
that  of  Thomas  Thompson  ;  his  name  well  deserves  to  be  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  memories  of  all  rehji^ious  individuals,  as  that  of  a 
man  who  was  a  true  Christian  ])hilanthropist. 

The  life  of  a  thoroughly  earnest  man  is  at  all  times  inspiring  : 
let  him  be  earnest  in  whatever  direction  he  chooses,  a  sense  of 
power  accompanies  his  words  and  actions  ;  but  how  much  more 
is  this  the  case  when  the  individual  is  working  to  promote  the 
eternal  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures!  he  is  earnest  then  for 
God,  and  for  the  highest  good  which  can  tall  to  the  lot  of  man. 
This  appears  to  have  been  llie  great  feature  in  the  care(‘r  of 
liev.  John  Milne,  of  IVrth,  the  overwhelming  sense  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  immortal  destiny  of  man,  ;ind  the  ]>ainful  brevity  of  this 
life,  to  enable  him  to  prepare  for  the  one  hereafter,  seems  to 
have  aroused  within  him  a  spirit  of  ceaseless  activity  ;  he  never 
let  slip  an  opportunity  lor  s})eaking  a  frituidlyand  eariK'st  word 
of  counsel,  reproof,  admonition,  and  warning;  he  ai)i)ears  to 
have  made  the  apostle’s  injunction,  “  lie  instant  in  season  ano 
“out,”  the  literal  rule  of  his  life:  no  matter  where  he  found 
himself,  or  under  what  circumstances,  he  was  always  ready  to 
speak  a  word  or  perform  an  action  for  his  heavenly  blaster ; 
the  railway  station,  the  public  streets,  the  country  lane,  the 
wards  of  an  hospitid  or  a  workhouse,  the  deck  of  a  steam 
vessel,  or  at  the  table  and  lireside,  was  one  and  all  the  same  to 
him.  Ilis  various  diaries  are  filled  with  such  entries  as,  “  Going 
“  to  the  infirmary,  a  number  of  women  were  sitting  on  a  high 
“  wall,  and  a  man  was  parading  before  them,  and  they  were 
“  making  a  great  noise.  T  said,  ‘  Take  care  ;  you  are  like  a 
“city  set  on  a  hill.’  ‘Jlech,  sirs,’  said  one  of  them,  ‘that’s 
“true;’  and  they  were  (piite  still.”  t  )r,  “Last  evening 
“  1  strolled  to  the  station.  At  the  farther  end  1  Ibund  two 
“  young  men  who  were  commencing  their  night  watch.  I  s[)okc 
“a  little  about  the  vicissitudes  of  the  place — one  moineni 
“  crowded  and  full  of  bustle,  and  then  silent,  and  feeling  ([uite 
“alone,  lie  said,  ‘I  have  often  thought  of  that.’  1  said,  ‘There 
“  is  another  way  by  which  we  must  go  alone' — no  one  can  go 
“with  us.’  lie  started,  and  said,  ‘  1  see.’  ”  He  was  a  thorough 
and  zealous  preacher  for  God ;  alwiiys  performing  his  work  as 
though  being  in  the  great  task-master’s  eye  ;  and  wdth  it  11a, 
the  sweet  graces  of  a  beautiful  (’hristian  character  gave  a  charm 
to  his  manner  and  words;  and,  although  doing  a  great  woiT, 
was  as  humble  as  the  meekest  follower  of  his  liord.  It  is  self 
doni  we  meet  with  so  perfectly  beautiful  a  character  as  that  of 
Mr.  Milne ;  and  his  biographer  has  done  well  to  give  it  to  the 
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religions  reader  ;  he  has  performed  his  task  abh",  and  presented 
to  ns  a  faithfnl  representation  of  his  well-beloved  friend. 

AV  e  sincerely  hope  that  all  onr  readers  will  obtain  these  four 
volumes  for  themselves,  that  they  may  be  able  to  study  tlii 
fourfold  aspect  of  Christian  life  and  character :  the  poet, 
philosopher,  philanthropist,  and  preacher,  are  each  and  all  eini 
ncntly  worthy  of  a  close  and  careful  stndy,  and  we  are  onl\ 
sorry  we  are  unable  to  devote  a  much  larger  space  to  a  consider 
at  ion  of  their  lives,  and  the  means  by  which  they  attained  to 
snch  eminent  usefulness. 


YIII. 


OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 

Being  among  the  very  first  to  call  attention  to  Eccc  : 

Esxaj/.s  on  the  Life  and  Doctrine  of  Jeans  Christ,  with  Con- 
trovcrJal  Notes  on  Eeee  Homo,  htj  Joseph  Parher,  D.D.,  3r(l 
Edition  (Ilodder  and  Stoughton),  wo  are  now  heartily  glad  to  see 
it  in  this  now  edition  more  useful  and  portable  in  size  ;  wliilo 
we  esj)ecially  are  glad  to  see  tlie  autlior  has  acknowledged  him¬ 
self.  We  heartily  congratulate  Dr.  l^arker  upon  the  service  ho 
lias  been  enabled  to  render  by  the  publication  of  tin’s  useful, 
admirable  book.  Our  own  sense  of  it  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  about  to  use  it  as  a  text  book  for  a  Bible 
class  of  young  men  and  others  ;  it  will  abundantly  repay  any 
class  or  minister  such  a  careful  and  thoroughly  searching  and 
thoughtful  attention  bestowed  upon  it.  Eeee  Homo  supplies  no 
key  at  all  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  the  only  key  is  to 
be  found  in  the  acknowledgment  of  Eeee  Dens.  Dr.  Barker, 
by  the  publication  of  this  book,  has  earned  a  right  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  very  foremost  and  highest  teachers  among  us. 


^EFORE  us  we  have  one  of  those  beautiful  gems  which 
*  '  illuminate  the  drawing-room  table,  in  the  edition  of  'fatde  Talk 
and  other  Poems,  hij  William  Coicper,  Esq.,  illast rated  (Ib'ligious 
Tract  Society)  ;  at  the  same  time,  if  its  dainty  beauty  does  not 
frighten  away  every-day  fingers,  it  is  a  volume  very  delicious  to 
read,  and  beautiful  type,  crowded  with  little  gem-like  pictures 
of  the  rural  scenes  Cowper  describes,  the  places  in  which  he 
sojourns,  the  social  manners  hinted  in  his  poems,  and  the  friends 
who  surrounded  his  life,  and  gave  to  it  its  comforts  amidst  its 


many  distresses.  AVe  shall  hope  the  publishers  will  succeed  this 
volume  by  “  The  Task,’’  ‘^The  Lines  to  his  Mother’s  Bicture,” 
“Yardlcy  Oak,”  etc. 


AV^E  have  received  several  volumes  from  a  p('n  which  lias 
^  ^  acquired  some  reputation  for  its  power  to  utter  comfortable 
and  ministering  words.  The  Seerct  of  the  Lord,  b;/  Anna  f>hip~ 
ton,  Second  Edition.  The  Child  ]\Hnister,  by  Anna  Shiqdon. 
The  Brook  in  the  Wai/,  Original  Jli/mns  and  Poems,  bij  Anna 
Shipton,  Second  Edition.  IChispers  in  the  Palms,  JJ//mns  and 
Meditations,  by  Anna  Shipton,  'Third  Edition.  Follouiny  Pally, 
""  Girin ff  np  all  for  Christ,  an  illustrative  narrative  founded  on 
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facty  Second  Edition ,  hy  Anna  Shipton.  The  New  Pitcher^  hy 
Anna  Shiptoiiy  Second  Edition.  ChristinCy  or  Broken  Conimnniouy 
hy  Anna  Shipton.  The  Great  White  llonsCy  hy  the  Author  of 
“  Tell  Jeaas.^^  You  come  too,  hy  Anna  Shipton.  Lizzie's  Last  Ptaevy 
hy  Anna  Shipton.  (Morgan  and  Chase.)  In  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Swiss  valleys  it  was  our  pleasant  fortune 
to  meet,  one  quiet  Sabbath  afternoon,  with  Mrs.  Shipton’s  Saird 
NoWy  and  the  Secret  of  the  Lord ;  our  acquaintance  with  them 
made  us  desirous  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  her  otlicr 
very  many  little  books  ;  we  have  mentioned,  we  believe,  most  of 
them  to  our  readers.  The  Btook  in  the  Way  and  Whispers 
in  the  Palms  are  volumes  of  verses,  such  experiences  as  it  is 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  many  natures  to  whisper  through 
their  pens  into  liarmony.  If  the  verses  do  not  ascend  very 
high  along  tlie  hill-sides  of  poetry,  they  are  always  sweet,  aud 
the  words  have  a  very  pleasant  and  melodious  fall ;  they  mostly 
are  the  wanderings  of  the  soul  to  which  some  happy  text  lias 
given  wings,  moods  of  thought  and  pleasant  meditation.  We 
have  no  doubt  they  have  been  a  very  sweet  and  delightful  re¬ 
creation  to  the  writer,  carrying  her  away  from  frequent  sorrows 
which  might  have  oppressed,  or  even  moods  which  might  have 
clouded  her  heart  ;  but  it  is  in  her  little  prose  papers  and 
volumes  she  seems  to  show  most  purpose,  although  her  poems 
must  have  met  with  a  considerable  audience  far  beyond  the 
usual  awards  of  poets,  to  have  passed  in  a  short  time  through 
several  editions.  The  Secret  of  the  I.ord  strikes  us  as  a 
book  beyond  all  criticism  :  if  a  writer  can  distinctly  set  down 
such  things  as  an  experience,  heights  have  been  attained  and 
eonsolations  have  been  reached  far  beyond  any  of  those  which 
are  the  property  of  mere  poetry.  Mrs.  Shipton  is  not  merely  a 
devout  bc'liever  in  what  we  call  special  providence ;  that  term 
would  (juite  too  coldly  represent  the  depth  of  her  faith,  life’s 
every  moment  w  ith  her  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  the  comfort¬ 
able  presence  of  Him  who  said,  “  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled;” 
to  her  every  wherefore  of  life  has  some  corresponding  therefore. 
it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  difficult  \\q  ever  read.  We  have  had 
such  before,  Huntingdon’s  Bank  of  Faith  and  innumerable 
marvels  of  the  same  description  ;  but  the  quiet,  severe,  yettendcr, 
faithful  beauty  of  the  pages  of  the  Secret  of  the  Lord  seems  to 
s(‘t  it  quite  aj)art  from  others  like  it  w  e  have  met  with  ;  perhaps 
there  w'as  something  in  mood,  perhaps  something  in  time  and  in 
place:  at  any  rate,  it  also  seems  to  us  a  whisper  from  those  palms 
w  Inch  triumphant  ones  hear ;  and  judiciously  circulated  among 
sujfering  Christians,  we  think  it  well  calculated  to  be  an  eminent 
minister  for  good. 
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T\7E  must  not  forget  to  give  a  very  warm  word  of  commen- 
dation  to  The  Life  of  Jesus  for  Young  PeoplOy  by  the 
Editor  of  “  Kind  Wordsf^  Illustrated  with  Original  Engravings. 
(Henry  Kail.)  This  most  tastefully  got  up  volume  will  be  a  most 
beautiful  and  acceptable  present  to  children.  During  the  year,  it 
has  been  in  the  course  of  publication  in  monthly  numbers :  here 
it  is  at  length  perfect  and  complete,  and  all  of  a  piece,  the  writ¬ 
ing  simple,  by  which  we  mean  thoroughly  instructive,  level  to 
young  capacities,  but  containing  much  calculated  to  make  the 
story  of  the  Life  of  Christ  plain  to  young  understandings.  It 
is  perspicuous,  easy,  and  interesting,  and  enables  the  reader  who 
needs  such  information  to  comprehend  subjects  connected  with 
scriptural  geography  or  natural  history,  for  which,  perhaps,  he 
would  have  need  to  refer  to  some  Dictiona:  y  of  the  Bible  in  order 
to  obtain  information.  Nor  does  the  writer  omit,  but  sufficiently 
dilates  upon,  those  spiritual  lessons  of  the  Life  of  Christ  which 
arc  indeed  its  chief  teaching  and  its  highest,  if  not  its  only 
intention.  The  enffravin^s  are  innumerable, — they  adorn  almost 
evciy  page ;  the  illuminations  opening  the  chapters  are  very 
pretty,  and  the  eye  is  refreshed,  we  think  young  eyes  will  be 
sometimes  channed,  by  pictures  of  plants  and  flowers.  Eastern 
houses,  sketches  of  cities  and  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  and  glorious  lake.  The  binding  is  worthy  of  the 
letter-press,  the  printing,  and  the  engraving;  and  altogether  we 
heartily  congratulate  our  friend  Mr.  Benjamin  Clarke  on  the 
production  of  a  most  creditable  volume,  for  which  we  wish  a 
most  extensive  sale. 

A  MOST  chaste  and  elegant-looking  volume  is  Cats  and  Bogs; 
^  or.  Notes  and  Aneedotes  of  Two  Great  Families  of  the  Animal 
Kingdoms.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Miller.  (T.  Nelson  and  Sons.)  We 
can  readily  imagine  the  delight  with  which  Mrs.  Miller’s  book 
will  be  received  by  young  readers,  and  huNV  e  agerly  its  contents 
will  be  perused.  The  style  in  which  the  work  is  written  is  that 
of  familiar  conversation  between  a  mother  and  her  children.  The 
habits  and  haunts  of  the  great  feline  families  are  described 
with  much  force  and  truthfulness,  and  the  various  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  their  w^ays  of  life,  their  method  of  hunting,  etc., 
are  all  told  in  a  free  and  impressive  manner ;  while,  to  crown 
all,  the  volume  is  profusely  enriched  with  most  beautiful  engrav¬ 
ings.  We  heartily  recommend  it  as  a  very  choice  and  elegant 
Christmas  volume,  and  we  congratulate  the  authoress  upon  the 
success  she  has  achieved  in  this,  to  her,  new  branch  of  literature. 

ONPj  of  a  series  of  beautifully  illustrative  volumes,  which  Mr. 
Partridge  is  continually  publishing  for  young  folk,  is  Clever 


( 


Dogs  and  Horses ;  with  Anecdotes  of  other  Animals.  By  Shirley 
Hdtherd.  (S.  W.  Partridge.)  The  type  is  large  and  elear,  and 
the  illustrations  are  remarkably  fine,  many  of  them  being  large 
full-page  ones.  Mr.  Ilibberd  is  an  author  who  thorouglily 
understands  all  abotit  dogs  and  horses,  and  his  name  is  a  sure 
guarantee  that  the  book  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  Some  of 
the  anecdotes  with  which  the  work  is  enriched  will  be  familiar 
to  many  readers,  while  a  still  larger  number  will  be  quite  fresh 
and  new,  and  will  be  received  as  additional  incentives  for  our 
love  for  domestic  pets,  and  our  care  for  their  good  treatment 
and  comfort. 


A  Is  OTHER  volume,  published  in  the  same  scries  as 
^  Dogs,’^  is  Jack  the  Conqueror  ;  or.  Difficulties  Orcrec 


(( 


Clever 
rome.  By 

C.  E.  Bowen.  (S.  W.  Partridge.)  This  is  the  story  of  a  poor 
orphan  lad,  who  being  totally  neglected  and  uncared  for  by  his 
aunt,  with  whom  he  lived,  determined  to  make  his  own  way  in 
life,  and  overcome  whatever  difficulties  and  impediments  ob¬ 
structed  his  path.  The  story  is  very  pleasantly  told,  and  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be,  not  only  amusing,  but  instructive  likewise;  for  all 
books,  teaching  the  necessity  of  self-reliance  and  moral  courage, 
cannot  but  be  useful. 


A  N  altogether  extraordinary  and  interesting  volume  of  versos 
comes  before  us  in  Poems  and  Ballads^  hy  Janet  Hamilton, 
with  introductory  papers  hy  the  Per.  George  Gilfillan  and  the  Per. 
Alexander  Wallace,  (Glasgow :  James  Maclehose.)  A  volume 
from  the  same  pen  reached  us  some  years  since.  The  writer  is 
one  of  the  authors  of  humble  life,  and  something  of  a  heroine 
too,  a  self-taught  peasant  of  Scotland,  now  in  licr  seventy- third 
year;  her  husband  is  still  living,  and  he  has  reached  his  eightieth. 
Such  a  volume  is  one  of  those  interesting  evidences  of  a  strong 
mind  transcending  its  depressing  circumstances  ;  one  noticeable 
circumstance,  pleasant  to  us,  is  its  rich  and  delicious  Scottish 
dialect,  and  the  purchaser  unable  to  go  altogether  into  the 
humour  of  this  expression,  is  aided  by  a  copious  glossary.  There 
is  great  keenness  of  observation,  an  amount  of  poetic  sensibility 
which  might  be  called  trulv  extraordinarv,  had  we  not  found  it 
to  be  so  common  a  property  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  ;  the 
verses  have  a  very  pleasant,  equable  How,  and  we  gladly  place 
the  volume  among  those  to  which  it  is  a  worthy  addition,  record¬ 
ing  the  triumphs  of  genius  in  lowly  cottage  homes,  and  the 
])ower  of  consecrated  pious  sensibility  to  alleviate  the  hours  and 
days  of  trial  and  of  toil. 
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A  NOTIIER  beautiful  little  memoria 
written  in  Barracks,  by  Alexander 


al  of  the  same  class  is  Poems 
Hume  Butler,  (Longmans 
(fc  Co.)  All  honour  to  Alexander  Lutler;  the  barracks  we 
generally  suppose  to  be  about  as  far  from  Ikirnassus  as  any  sj)ot 
we  can  well  conceive  of,  but  here  are  some  fresh  and  retresh- 
ing  verses  from  the  pen  of  a  soldier,  a  soldier  who  has  a  heart 
of  tender  sympathy  with  every  beautiful  thing  in  nature,  and 
expresses  his  sympathy  in  words,  very  Impiently,  of  consider¬ 
able  appropriateness  and  beauty  ;  we  could  cite  many  passages 
which  we  are  sure  would  be  most  pleasing  to  our  readers,  but 
we  must  not  attempt  to  do  so  ;  we  can  only  express  our  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  mind  which  surmounts  difficulties  so  considerable 
and  forbidding,  and  surrounded,  no  doubt,  by  a  thousand  depress¬ 
ing  circumstances,  has  cultivated  the  love  of  beauty  and  of 
taste. 

are  afraid  that  the  pamphlet-like  shape  of  National  Edu- 
cation — mme  projmah — tbe  Essay  to  which  the  prize  o//ered 
by  James  Ctaj/y  Eaq.y  J/./\,  was  au anted  (Hamilton,  Adams  & 
Co.),  may  perhaps  prevent  a  wider  circulation  than  it  assuredly 
deserves ;  it  only  reaches  us  just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  or  we 
believe  we  should  attempt  to  present  several  of  its  wise  hints  to 
our  readers  ;  it  is  indeed  full  of  matter,  most  interesting  and 
important,  and  worthy  of  dee])  and  attentive  pondering;  the 
author  has  read  very  extensively,  and  expresses  himself  with 
much  clearness,  which  implies  that  he  has  thought  with  an  equal 
amount  of  clearness  upon  the  important  subjects  which  have 
come  before  him  ;  it  is  the  residt  of  a  prize  offered  for  a  best 
essay  on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  in  the  town  of  Hull ;  but 
we  hope  so  large  and  interesting  a  mass  of  material  will  find 
its  way  into  every  pair  of  hands  interested  in  the  future  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

A  TRULY  graceful  little  volume  is  The  Buried  Cities  of  Cam- 
panieej  or  Pompeii  and  Ilerentaneum  :  their  Jlistorf/y  their  l)e- 
struetion,  and  their  remainSy  lay  J/r.  II.  Davenport  Adams.  (T. 
Nelson  &  Sons.)  The  little  volume,  crowded  with  the  most 
pleasant  and  bewitching  little  woodcuts,  will  surely  be  very 
acceptable  to  many  readers.  The  author  has  made  liimself  very 
familiar  with  the  extraordinary  cities  of  the  dead,  Rom|H‘ii  and 
Herculaneum,  cities  which  owe  their  amazing  renown  entirely 
to  the  fact  of  the  singularity  of  their  destruction,  a  destruction 
which  has  preserved  them  to  us  so  marvellousl}'  unchanged  and 
entire,  that  we  are  now  able  to  walk  through  the  streets  and 
houses,  the  theatres  and  the  tombs,  buried  and  submerged  be- 


ncath  the  wonderful  lava  shower  nearly  two  thousand  years 
since  ;  theatre,  forum,  and  temple,  the  baker’s  shop,  the  p^lu- 
diator’s  training  school,  the  lady’s  boudoir^  and  the  wcaltliy 
patrician’s  bath,  just  as  they  were  when  life  was  so  suddenly 
arrested,  and  all  in  a>moraent  became  so  suddenly  still ;  this  is 
the  prettiest  little  book  upon  the  subject,  ever  publislicd,  we 
believe :  it  is  not  intended  to  do  the  work  of  larger  volumes, 
such  as  those  of  Gell ;  it  is  written  with  great  taste,  and  the 
author  has  evidently  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  every  source 
of  information  in  his  attractive  volume. 


have  had  for  some  time  lying  on  our  table  Gcographu  of 
^  PaloHtiney  Historical  and  J)€scrij)tit'ey  with  a  map  and  it  Ins- 
trations.  By  the  late  Joseph  A.  Meen.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
(Sunday  School  Union.)  This  is  a  thoroughly  useful,  practical 
little  book ;  also  full  of  engravings  well  calculated  to  convey 
to  the  mind  of  either  teacher  or  taught,  clear,  distinct  ideas  of 
places,  trees,  and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  it  would 
exactly  meet  the  needs  of  multitudes  to  whom  the  purchase 
either  of  a  large  Dictionary  or  Geography  of  the  Bible  is  im¬ 
possible,  while  the  information  conveyed  seems  to  us  to  be,  in 
all  instances,  as  concise  as  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Sunday-school  teacher. 


A  VERY  large  amount  of  interesting  material  is  collected  in 
Scriptare  Meteorology  and  Modern  Science.  By  Alexander 
McLeod.  (Glasgow  :  George  Gallic.)  The  title  suggests  to  the 
reader  a  very  interesting  variety  of  topics.  ^lany  portions  of 
Scripture  cannot  be  at  all  understood  unless  the  reader  is  ac- 
(piainted  with  the  meteorology  of  those  skies  beneath  which  it 
was  penned.  3Ir.  M’Leod  introduces  into  his  volume  much 
that  will  be  found  very  instructive  connected  with  the  great 
subject  of  the  connection  of  science  and  Scripture. 


TyE  believe  we  have  before  called  attention  to  the  Biblical 
Treasury ;  we  have  now  lying  before  us  the  work  complete 
in  six  volumes — The  Biblical  Treasury :  a  collection  of  Scripture 
Illustrations  for  the  use  of  Sunday  School  Teachers]  and  Bible 
Students^  rols,  I  to  VI.  (Sunday  School  Union.)  This  is  a  very 
large  subject,  and  might  well  tax  an  infinite  amount  of  research 
through  the  writings  of  very  many  authors  in  many  languages. 
The  design  of  the  compiler  of  these  volumes  is  modest,  but  most 
praise- worthy ;  and  the  book  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  the 
humbler  order  of  Sunday-school  teachers.  We  would  have  teachers 


of  the  elder  and  Bible  classes  gird  themselves  by  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  original  books,  delving  for  themselves  into 
those  subjects  they  wish  to  expound  ;  but  even  to  these  the 
volumes  before  us  will  very  often  be  a  great  help  in  explaining 
oriental  manners  and  customs  and  natural  scenery. 

IT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  our  readers’  attention  to  the  Ovujui 
of  the  Four  Gospels,  hij  Constantine  Tisehendorf,  translated  hy 
William  L.  Gage,  the  fourth  German  edition,  revised  and  greatly  en¬ 
larged  (Jackson,  Waltbrd  and  llodder),  except  to  notice  that  this 
translation  of  the  little  work  of  the  world-renowned  Tischendorf 
has  some  especial  claims  as  being  translated  by  Mr.  Gage,  with  the 
especial  sanction  of  the  great  scholar.  The  translator’s  preface, 
giving  his  account  of  his  interview  with  Tischendorf,  is  very 
interesting.  The  work  itself,  our  readers  know,  tells  a  most 
marvellous  story;  and  small  as  the  book  is,  it  has  a  priceless 
value,  and  every  one  who  desires  to  feel  the  sacredness,  the  genu¬ 
ineness,  and  authenticity  of  the  great  records  of  the  foundation 
of  our  faith,  should  closely  and  carefully,  not  merely  read,  but 
attentively  ponder,  its  pages.  Tliey  form,  we  venture  to  think,  a 
shield  of  irresistible  evidence. 

/  lERTAINIiY  very  interesting,  worthy  of  attentive  perusal,  is 
^  London  and  Calcutta,  compared  in  their  heathenism,  their 
privileges,  and  their  prospects  ;  showing  the  great  claims  of  Foreign 
Missions  upon  the  Christian  Church,  by  Joseph  Mullens,  D.D. 
(James  Nisbet  &  Co.)  Dr.  Mullens  naturally  writes  as  one  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  in  the 
work  before  us  he  battles  with  that  despair  which  no  doubt, 
more  or  less,  at  present  paralyzes  enthusiasm  in  missionary 
efforts :  he  shows  that  the  percentage  of  results  at  home  is  not 
higher  than  that  abroad,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
much  more  energetic,  incessant,  and  costly  eflbrts  which  are 
put  forward  in  the  various  departments  of  Home  Mission  agency. 
We  have  no  feeling  ourselves  that  the  result  of  missionary 
enterprise  is  disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed ; 
we  believe  there  is  reason  to  think  that  in  many  fields  mission¬ 
ary  work  is  now  more  triumphant  than  in  any  preceding  age 
of  the  Church’s  history.  But  we  do  not  like  Dr.  Mullen’s 
expression,  that  ‘‘the  excessive  devotion  to  forms  of  labour 
“  close  at  hand  is  injuring  the  missionary  spirit  in  the  Church  in 
“  its  highest  form,  and  is  cramping  the  efforts  which  are  called 
“  for  in  foreign  lands.”  We  do  not  believe  it,  in  the  first  place  ; 
while  in  the  next  we  must  not  permit  a  single  word  to  be  uttered 
that  shall  interfere  with  the  vitality  and  energy  of  home  work 


of  every  kind.  We  are  all  naturally  disposed  to  look  too  cxclu> 
sively  at  that  particular  department  of  work  to  wliich  wo  arc 
called.  It  is  true,  the  very  existence  of  tlie  Church  seems  to 
rest  upon  its  missionary  cliaraeter  ;  but  God  lias  said,  ‘‘All  souls 
“are  mine,’’  while  there  arc  some  aspects  of  the  home  work 
which  make  it  of  tremendous  importance.  If  we  cannot  at  home 
change  the  moral  character  of  our  dang-erous  classes,  our 
civilization,  our  very  national  existence,  is  imperilled ;  and 
Christ  Himself  said,  “Begin  at  Jerusalem.”  Our  heathenism 
at  home,  too,  strengthens  immeasurably  the  heathenism  abroad. 
But  the  little  book  of  Dr.  ^lullen’s  is  very  interesting,  and 
worthy  of  being  pondered  by  those  who  would  give  etfect  to 
both  departments  of  Christian  labour. 

A  PRETTY  little  descriptive  book  is  Sernrs  atnonij  u'hich  v'c 
Lfihoftry  hi/  ihr  Wife  of  a  Mmionar^  in  lleiujdl  (EJliot 
Stock),  very  pleasantly  written,  and  quite  realizing  what 
is  conveyed  by  the  title.  It  is  a  description  of  Bengal,  the  city 
of  palaces,  the  Bengal  market,  Hindoo  villages  and  homes. 
The  Life  of  the  Zenana,  Hindoo  weddings,  and  festivals,  and 
funerals,  and  modes  of  travel,  a  little  book,  but  very  interesting. 


TVE  are  glad  to  see  another  edition  of  the  Young  Man  Setting 
’’  out  in  Life,  tnj  Wittium  Guest,  F.G.S.  Seeond  Edition. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  We  have  already  expressed  our  high 
sense  of  the  excellence  of  this  little  book ;  it  is  a  piece  of  kind 
and  earnest  wisdom  Irom  the  pen  of  a  very  affectionate  and 
earnest  man  ;  its  size  will  not  frighten  any  reader,  however 
limited  the  allowance  of  time  ;  its  pages  are  full  of  weight  and 
worth. 

Last  month  we  directed  attention  to  the  works  of  George 
Su'innoeh’,  here  we  have  Volume  V.  (James  Aichol.)  Old 
G('orgo  never  looked  so  decent  before.  His  works  are  here 
collected  into  a  series  of  five  volumes,  and  arc  among  the  most 
desirable  of  these  reprints  ;  very  rugged  and  uncouth  indeed 
ap])ear  our  old  scpiare  copies  by  the  side  of  these  very  resi)ect- 
ablv  dressed  gentlemen.  We  have  already  commended  Swin- 
nock’s  pretty  style,  full  of  proverb  and  allusion ;  he,  although 
not  very  well  known,  is  one  of  the  Fathers  of  I’uritan  talk, 
with  whose  oddity  or  (piaintness,  and  even  queerness,  we  should 
not  like  to  dis])ensc.  We  believe  this  is  the  first  attempt 
entirely  to  reproduce  him. 

^EVIHtAE  works  have  been  lying  on  our  table,  to  which  we 
have'  been  exceedingly  desirous  to  devote  more  than  a  pass- 
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iiig  notice;  among  others  t lie  now  edition  of  The  Chrisilau  Boctriuv 
of  Siitf  bt/  J)r.  Julius  Muller,  Trunsluled  front  the  German  Fifth 
Edition,  bt/  the  Rev.  WHHam  Zondek,  ^[. A.  Ttco  volumes,  Ctarlfs 
Foreign  Theologteal  Ltbrart/.  (T.  and  T.  Clark,  Kdinlnirgli.)  This 
is  truly  described  as  a  jirofound  and  comprehensive  woik  of 
eminent  and  acknowledged  value,  and  the  present  edition  has 
many  claims  to  a  place,  even  by  itself,  in  the  library  of  the 
theologian.  Mr.  Urwick  appears  to  have  devoted  extraordinary 
labour  to  the  preparation  of  it ;  the  side-notes  increase  its  value, 
llis  “  aim,”  he  says,  “  has  not  been  merely  to  translate  words, 
but  thought.”  There  is  a  copious  index,  and  many  valuable 
foot-notes.  The  work  itself  is  a  great  monument  of  philosophi 
cal  controversy;  indeed,  how  can  the  cpiestion  be  discussed 
without  an  entrance  into  some  of  the  subtlest  mazes  of  philo¬ 
sophic  research  ?  'So  man  should  think  he  has  gone  through 
even  a  poor  course  of  theologic  reading,  if  ^luller  is  still 
unread;  and  with  (his  edition  in  the  hand  he  may  feel  that  he 
is  able,  through  an  English  medium,  to  master  the  propositions 
of  the  German  author. 


^^XOTIIER  work  to  which  we  had  desired  to  devote  a  longer 
attention.  The  Book  of  Genesis  Fxpou tided  in  a  series  of  Dis¬ 
courses  bg  Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.  Xeiv  Edition,  earefallg  revised. 
(Adam  and  Charles  lUack,  Edinburgh.)  This  is  not  merely  the 
reprint  of  a  work  which  has  been  long  before  the  public, — the 
author  has  given  to  it,  careful  revision.  It  always  gives  us 
pleasure  to  meet  with  Dr.  Candlish,  even  when  we  are  unable  to 
follow  him ;  his  mind  and  his  style  of  writing  are  alike  in  a 
pleasing  and  impressive  clearness :  whatever  the  results  of 
various  readings,  they  pour  through  his  pages  transformed,  as 
flame  transforms  fuel,  into  a  bright  distinctness.  Like  his 
“Exposition  of  the  Eirst  Epistle  of  John,”  the  work  before  us 
is  an  illustration  of  great  beauty  in  the  form  in  which  the 
writer  sets  forth  the  facts  or  the  doctrines  which  he  exiiounds. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  acipiaintcd  with  the  works  of  the 
author  of  the  “Eclipse  of  Faith,”  and  will  be  ready  to 
welcome  a  volume  of  Essai/s  from  “  Good  Words,^^  bij  Jlenrif 
Jiogers.  (Alexander  Strahan  Si  C'o.)  The  hook  eontjiins  ten 
essays,  all,  with  one  exeejition,  reprinted  from  “Good  Words,” 
and  chietly  of  a  practical  eliaractcr.  The  story  of  the  life  and  mar- 
tvrdom  of  John  ILuss  will  interest  manv  ;  it  is  ablv  and  even 
vividly  told,  and  a  very  clear  conception  is  gained  of  the  work 
and  character  of  tlu'  gri*:it  Dohemian  Uelbrmcr.  We  need  not 
dilate  upon  the  excellencies  of  Mr.  Ivogcrs’s  style  ;  its  clearness 
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and  perspicuousuess  is  so  well  known  and  appreciated.  The 
pages  of  this  volume  are  full  of  lively  and  pungent  wit  and  very 
apt  illustration  and  analogy.  Tlie  last  essay  is  a  review  of 
Mr.  Renan’s  Los  ApotrcHy^  and  reprinted  from  the  ‘^Fort¬ 
nightly  Review/’  in  which  the  beauties  and  defects  of  the 
work  of  the  brilliant  Frenchman  are  pointed  out  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  in  a  spirit  of  just  impartiality,  and  in  the  usual 
fresh  and  attractive  manner  of  our  author. 

have  received  The  IlermitSy  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kinysky. 
"  ’  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  The  subject  is  an  attractive  one,  and 
we  know  of  no  one  so  able  to  do  adequate  justice  to  it  as  Mr. 
Kingsley.  The  volume  contains  the  stories  of  the  Lives  of  Saint 

o 

Anthony,  Paul  the  First  Hermit,  Hilarion,  Asenius,  Simeon 
Stylites,  and  others.  From  the  “  Sunday  Library’^  we  have  also 
EnijlamVs  Antiphon f  by  George  Macdonald y  LL. I) .  (Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.)  Mr.  ilacdonald  has  written  a  very  readable 
volume,  in  which  he  briefly  and  concisely  reviews  the  growth 
and  progress  of  our  English  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic  poetry ; 
but,  as  he  himself  says,  “  Antiphon  means  responsive  song  of 
the  parted  choir,”  he  devotes  most  space  to  the  lyric  or  song 
form  of  poetry.  Our  author  has  performed  his  task  well  and 
ably,  and  the  volume  abounds  with  illustrative  specimens  of 
the  songs  of  all  epochs. 

A  VERY  little  volume  is77(ic  Teacher^ s  Model  Teacher y  or  Thoughts 

on  the  Educational  Aspects  of  our  Lord^s  Tcachingy  by  Williain 
11.  Groscry  B.  Sc.  [Lond.jy  F.G.S,  (Sunday  School  Union),  but 
one  worthy  of  a  word  of  commendation.  We  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  Sunday-school  teachers,  who  will  find  it  replete 
with  hints  and  suggestions,  calculated  to  be  of  efldcient  service 
in  effective  teaching. 

T^E  have  received  a  series  of  progressive  Atlases,  the  Hand 
' '  Book  to  the  Map  of  the  World  in  llemisphcresy  by  Keith 
Johnston  LL.l).  Keith  Johnstoifs  Sixpenny  Atlas  of  Modern 
Geography.  Keith  Johnstoifs  Shilling  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography, 
The  Middle-class  Atlas  of  General  Geography y  by  Keith  Johnston , 
LL.l).  (Edinburgh:  W.  K.  A.  K.  Johnston),  all  of  which  are 
j)crfect  in  their  degree  of  progress.  W e  do  not  know  tliat  we 
have  even  before  seen  so  complete  and  beautifully  finished  a 
scries ;  especially  the  last,  the  Middle-class  Atlas,  which  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  full  and  complete  index,  tastefully  bound,  and  in 
a  most  portable  size  for  carrying  on  a  journey. 

AVK  have  received  the  first  three  parts  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
'  ^  New  Testament y  by  James  Morrison y  D.D.  (Hamilton,  Adams, 
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and  Co.)  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  entertained  by  some 
schools  of  theology  of  certain  peculiarities  of  doctrinal  senti¬ 
ment  held  by  Dr.  Morrison,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the 
piety  and  scholarship,  the  force  and  clearness,  of  all  that 
proceeds  from  his  pen.  Glancing  through  the  various  pages  of 
the  work  before  us  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  it  bids  fair  to 
equal,  if  not  to  transcend  any  of  the  previous  labours  of  his 
pen ;  it  is  likely  to  be  very  copious,  and  will  lay  under  contri- 

Ibution  every  available  source  of  information  and  elucidation ; 
we  desire  to  give  to  it  our  heartiest  good  wishes,  and  trust  that 
the  long  continued  course  of  labours  it  seems  to  imply  will  be 
crowned  with  the  satisfaction  at  the  close,  equal  to  the  hopes 
with  which  we  greet  its  commencement. 

TO  that  series  of  commentaries,  so  invaluable  in  scholarship  and 
suggestiveness,  from  the  pens  of  Keil  and  Delitzsch  already 
published  in  Clark'^s  Foreign  Theological  Lihraryy  we  have  now 
to  add  The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  vols  I.  and  II.,  hij  Carl  Friedrich 
!  Keil,  D.D.,  translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  James  Martin, 
B.A.  (Edinburgh  :  T.  andT.  Clark.)  Neither  our  space  nor  time 
I  render  it  possible  any  more  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  these 
volumes,  th  an  the  names  beneath  whose  sanction  they  are  publi  shed 
1  makes  it  needful.  They  will  be  received  as  a  very  desirable  coi  Ui- 
^  butionto  the  elucidation  of  those  portions  of  Scripture  which  have 
J  not  always  received  the  attention  they  have  deserved,  arising 
\\  from  the  supposed  difficulties  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

IN  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  we  have  received  ClarFs 
Foreign  Theological  Library.  System  of  Christian  Ethics, 
by  Dr.  G.  Chr.  Adolph  Von  Harless,  translated  from  the  sixth  en¬ 
larged  Edition,  by  the  late  Rev.  A .  W.  Morrison  ;  and  rreised  by 
Rev.  William  Findlay  {M.  A.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh.)  W(' 
greatly  rejoice  in  the  presentation  in  an  English  form  of  this 
able  and  well-known  book.  We  have  also  another  contribution  to 
an  especially  interesting  department  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
the  same  Librarj^  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^ 
by  Frank  Delitzsch,  D.D.,  translated  by  Thomas  L.  Kingsbury, 
M.A.  (T.  and  T.  Clark.)  This  will  add  to  the  valuable  series 
of  careful  closely  critical  commentaries  we  have  introduced  to 
our  readers  from  the  pen  of  the  eminent  German  critic. 

An  illustrative  story  of  a  poor  ^dllagc  boy  and  girl  is  On  the 
Way;  or.  Places  passed  by  Pilgrim.  By  A.  L.  O.  E.  (T. 

1  Nelson  and  Sons),  and  is  illustrative,  as  the  title  suggests,  of 
\  the  marvellous  dreamer’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  We  need 
scarcely  say  a  word  to  recommend  the  book  ;  A.  L.  0.  E.  is  so 
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well  known,  and  so  thoroughly  appreciated  by  our  young 
friends,  that  a  new  work  from  his  pen  is  sure  of  a  friendly  re¬ 
ception,  and  this,  we  feel  certain,  will  form  no  exception,  but 
will  be  welcomed  and  read  with  delight. 


WE  are  very  glad  to  welcome  a  new  edition  of  Tossed  on  the 
Waves:  a  Story  of  Young  Life,  By  Edwin  lloddcr, 
(Uodder  and  Stoughton.)  It  is  a  thoroughly  earnest  and  help¬ 
ful  book,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  success  it  has  evidently 
achieved. 

The  Children's  Prize’’ 


WELL  known  to  our  young  folk  is 

for  1868,  edited  by  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M.A.  (William 
Mackintosh),  and  we  imagine  it  can  never  fail  conveying  pleasure 
to  youthful  eyes  and  hearts,  wherever  it  makes  its  appearance. 
The  tasteful  and  elegant-looking  little  volume  will  form  a  most 
suitable  present  for  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  Day,  and  will 
make  a  most  welcome  addition  to  many  a  child’s  little  library. 


A  MOURNFUL  interest  attaches  to  ‘‘  The  Shepherd  with  His 
Lambs ;  or.  Chapters  and  Songs  on  all  the  Scriptures  that 
“  connect  together  Christ  and  Children.”  By  A.  J.  Morris. 
(A.  Miall.)  It  is  the  last  production  of  the  pen,  during  the 
lifetime  of  its  beloved  and  deeply  lamented  author.  The  sub¬ 
ject  itself  is  very  charming,  and  the  pages  seem  all  full  of  a 
sweetness  which  may  be  happily  reproduced  in  talk  with  chil¬ 
dren,  and  many  verses  new  to  us,  are  very  pleasing  :  but  we  are 
more  especially  pleased  with  the  announcement,  to  which  we 
call  attention,  of  two  works  from  Mr.  Morris’s  pen,  ‘‘  The  Open 
Secret ;  Fifteen  Sermons,  mostly  dealing  with  the  Heart  of 
“  Christ  and  Christianity,”  and  “Verses  of  Devotion  and  Seiiti- 
“  ment  and  Humour.’^  Mr.  Morris,  as  our  readers  know,  has 
just  gone  home  to  his  rest.  There  were  some  particulars,  in 
which  as  a  public  teacher  he  had  no  man  equal  to  himself 
amongst  us  ;  the  combination  of  rich  and  lively  fancy,  playful, 
cheerful  humour,  with  a  most  sharp  and  brilliant  wit,  were  his 
more  inferior  mental  characteristics ;  his  profound  view^s  of 
truth,  his  solemn,  penetrating  views  of  life  accepted  the  mental 
characteristics  we  have  mentioned  for  the  purposes  of  illustra¬ 
tion.  No  man  could  be  more  loved,  no  man  deserved  to  be  more 
loved.  lie  was  followed  into  his  sad  seclusion  during  the  last 
seven  years,  by  the  tender  reverence  of  all  who  knew  him ;  his 
restoration  and  probable  return  to  activity  of  some  kind  was 
greeted  wdth  delight,  and  suddenly  came  the  sad  intelligciice 
that  he  had  ceased  from  all  his  labours.  Wc  are  not  very  much 
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ill  favour  of  the  universal  biograpli}^  writing  of  our  times,  but 
wc  hope  we  have  not  hoard  the  last  of  this  excellent  teacher. 

IT  is  very  pleasing  to  see  second  editions  of  The  Philosophy 
of  Evaugciicisui,  Second  Edition  (Elliot  Stock).  Jolko  JFestey  ; 
or,  The  Theolo<ry  of  Conscience,  by  the  Author  of  The  Theosophy 
of  EvangelicisniP  Second  Edition  (Elliot  Stock).  Wo  have 
before  expressed  ourselves  esjiccially  upon  the  first  of  these  two 
very  interesting  tind  able  books;  they  are  the  iiroduetions  of  a 
pen  which  has  often  kindly  attemjited  by  its  free  offerings  to 
lighten  tlie  labours  of  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic ;  a  pen  which 
cannot  write  without  expressing  soiiiethiiig  worthy  of  respectful 
attention. 

OXE  of  the  best  known  and  most  valuable  pieces  of  Puritan 
Comment  is  given  to  us  in  Xichol’s  series  of  Commentaries : 
Sornwns  on  the  Eiy;hth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romana 
(rvrscs  1  to  ^),  />//  Thomas  Jacomb,  D.D.  (James  Xichol.)  This 
is  at  once  one  of  the  most  learned  and  practical  of  the  series 
before  us,  the  ])roduetion  of  one  who  was  at  once  a  most  erudite 
theologian  and  a  most  earnest  Christian,  and  while  few  min¬ 
isters  even  can  now  spare  time  to  plough  through  pages  which 
wo  marvel  active  ministers  ever  found  time  to  write,  this  con¬ 
tains  much  that  will  repay  the  patience  of  perusal,  and  which 
has  long  made  it  a  much  sought  for  book  in  the  old  catalogues. 

X^SPECIALLY  in  virtue  of  its  illustrations,  **  An  Ete;nentary 
Course  of  Plane  Geometry,  by  Richard  Wormed,  M.A. 
(Thomas  ^Iiirby),  is  an  admirable  little  book  ;  and  we  know  not 
where  to  find  a  better  Spelling-book  in  the  English  language 
than  the  Guide  to  EiujUsh  Spellimj,  by  John  Russel/,  I^'.E./.S. 
(Thomas  Murby.)  A  worthy  little  book  is  the  Analysis  of 
hiKjhsh  History,  by  William  C.  Pearce  and  Samuel  Ihvjue 
LL.B.  nCtU  and  enlarged  Edition.  (Thomas  ^lurby.)  Very  useful 
also  are  Murby  s  Scripture  Manuals  on  the  tioo  Books  of 
Samuel.  (Thomas  Murby.)  “'Jriij] 

^  VERY  tastefully  got  up  volume  for  boys  is  Tales  or 
H( roes  taken  from  English  Ilistorg  (T.  Nelson  and  Sons), 
containing  five  stories  illustrative  of  our  past  national  history. 
Among  the  Heroes  whose  exploits  are  recorded  in  these  ])ages, 
are  those  of  Alfred  the  Great,  Richard  the  Lionhearted,  and  the 
hiiigly  Hero  of  Agincourt.  The  story  of  the  heroic  deeds 
which  they  performed,  and  by  which  they  became  renowned, 
IS  a  very  pleasantly,  and  even  at  times  graphically,  told  ;  the 
author  appears  to  have  entered  into  the  very  spirit  of  the 
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actions  of  which  he  writes,  and  has  reproduced,  for  the  pleasure 
and  instruction  of  his  youthful  friends,  in  quite  a  fresh  and 
live  ly  manner,  those  old  world  stories,  with  which  every  boy 
ought  to  be  familiar.  A  similar  work  to  the  above  is  Sforie-s  of 
Old  England^  by  George  E.  Sargent.  (Religious  Tract  Society.) 
in  tliis  volume  we  have  the  stories  of  the  ‘‘Herd  Roy  who  | 
became  an  Earl,’’  The  Canterbury  Tragedy,”  ‘‘  The  First  | 
English  Printer,”  and  many  others,  all  told  in  a  simple,  pleasant  I 
manner ;  and  all  of  them  well  calculated  to  interest  young  i 
readers,  for  w^hom  they  are  especially  designed,  and  to  implant 
a  desire  in  youthful  minds  to  know  more  of  our  national  history. 

^ITE  author  of  Sunbeam  Stones,  A  seleetiou  of  the  Tales  hy 
the  author  o  f  A  Trap  to  eat ch  a  Suuheam,  third  series,  u'ifh 
illustrations  (Lockw’ood  and  Co.),  is  so  well  known  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  our  young  readers,  that  a  new  volume  from  her  pen 
at  tliis  time  of  the  year  will  be  hailed  with  delight.  The 
present  volume  contains  two  lengthy  stories.  The  Dream 
Chintz  and  Siberfs  Wold,  written  with  that  case  and  freshness 
of  style  so  characteristic  of  the  author  wdio  wrote  Old  Jollifle, 
yi  Merry  Christmas,  The  Cloud  with  Silver  Lining,  and  many 
others  ecjually  well  known.  The  present  work  is  full  of  lively 
interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  charm  all  who  read  it. 


A  VE  give  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  our  old  friends  The  Lehure 
Hour  for  18()8  (Religious  Tract  Society)  and  The  Sunday 
at  Home,  a  Family  Magazine  for  Sunday  Reading,  for 
(Religious  Tract  Society),  and  at  the  same  time  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  two  volumes  are  superior  in  interest  to  any 
which  have  preceded  them  ;  they  are  in  fact  a  marvel  of  hcaiity 
and  cheapness ;  as  our  eye  glances  over  the  pages  of  the 
Leisure  Hour  we  are  struck  with  the  variety  and  excellence  of 
the  diherent  papers  it  contains  ;  there  are  no  less  than  three 
leading  tales,  one  full  of  exciting  interest  by  that  charming 
writer,  W.  G.  Kington,  and  the  other  two  by  authors  well 
known  to  our  readers  ;  while  the  pages  are  further  enriched  hy 
a  series  of  chapters  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  the  Authoress  of  the  Women 
of  England,  and  some  yery  attractiye  astronomical  papers 
illustrated  by  beautiful  diagrams  of  the  midnight  heavens.  The 
Sunday  at  Home,  like  the  Leisure  Hour,  is  full  of  most 
excellent  tales  and  articles,  eminently  readable  and  full  ot 
iiiterest,  and  suitable  for  reading  on  the  Sabbath-day,  wdien  idl 
other  books  are  placed  upon  their  shelves.  We  cannot  dismiss 
these  volumes  without  alluding  to  the  splendid  full-page  oil 
coloured  illustrations  with  wdiich  they  are  adorned  j  they  are 
really  worthy  of  being  looked  at  again  and  again,  and  each  time 
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they  are  so  used  cannot  but  be  productive  of  pleasure  to  the  be¬ 
holder.  Another  publication  worthy  of  much  commendation  is 
The  Cottager  and  Artizan  for  1868  (Religious  Tract  Society). 
This  we  feel  sure  will  be  eagerly  received  and  welcomed  by  the 
inmates  of  many  an  humble  home,  and  doubtless  has  been  so, 
as  it  made  its  appearance  month  by  month,  during  the  course  of 
the  past  year ;  if  so,  it  cannot  have  failed  in  carrying  with  it 
the  materials  for  producing  much  pleasure  and  delight.  Its 
various  articles  are  well  written,  and  very  suggestive,  and 
so  likewise  are  its  numerous  engravings,  both  the  full-page 
ones  and  those  that  are  lesser  in  size,  but  equally  attractive  in 
appearance.  We  know  not  where  we  can  look  for  serials  so 
cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  so  admirable. 

A  RExVLLY  wonderful  volume  is  Cliaterhox  for  1868,  edited 
by  J.  Erskine  Ciarke,  M.A.  (William  ^lackintosh).  This 
little  serial,  intended  for  boys  and  girls,  is  published  in  weekly 
numbers,  and  each  number  is  full  of  the  most  beautifully 
executed  engravings,  short  tales,  and  cheery  words  of  wisdom 
and  counsel  addressed  to  young  folk.  Considering  that  the 
price  is  but  one  halfpenny  weekly,  it  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness. 
We  feel  sure  it  will  gain  a  very  wide  acceptance  among  the 
class  of  young  readers  for  whose  pleasure  and  instruction  it  is 
intended. 


A  EL  our  rccidors  who  have  read  Jessica^s  First  Prayer”  will 
be  ready  to  welcome  Little  Children,  by  tike  Author  of 

Jessica* s  First  PrayerT  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  This  is  a 
new  and  freshly  told  story  of  lowly  London  life,  of  three 
children  left  to  fight  the  great  battle  of  life  alone  and  unaidc'd. 
We  fear  our  London  streets  and  courts  contain  many  a  similar 
story  of  destitution  and  want,  without,  however,  its  cheering 
and  agreeable  close. 

TVE  have  received  the  two  first  numbers  of  a  new  monthly 
magazine.  The  Court  Suburb  Magazine  for  Objects  of 
Suburban  Interest  and  General  Literature,  Edited  by  F.  Atkin 
Kortright,  (J.  Saunders.)  It  promises  to  form  a  very  pleasing 
and  attractive  serial ;  the  contents  are  very  varied  in  tlieir 
character  and  treatment ;  the  editor  herself  contributes  a  storv 
called  the  History  of  a  Woman’s  Heart,”  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  from  month  to  month,  the  opening  chapters  of  which 
are  sure  to  please.  We  wish  this  new  venture  every  success  it 
deserves  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  speedily  gain 
a  status  among  our  sixpenny  periodicals. 
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congratulate  both  Publishers  and  Editors  on  the  success 
’  which  Good  Wordsy  au  I/lusfrafcd  MagazinCy  Edited  hij 
Norman  Madeody  D.D.  and  The  Sunday  Nagaziney  Edited  by 
Dr.  GuthriCy  (Alexander  St  rah  an  and  Co.),  have  achieved  during 
the  past  year  ;  their  circulations  have  been  wide  and  extensive, 
and  their  contents  have  been  even  more  than  usually  interest¬ 
ing  and  attractive.  The  leading  stories  have  each  been  writtor* 
by  such  well-known  authors  as  George  Jilacdonald,  i 
^kluloch,  while  papers  have  been  contributed  by  ma. 
known  and  highly  appreciated  writers. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 


With  this  number,  after  eight  years  editorship,  I  am 
compelled  very  reluctantly  to  retire  from  the  conduct  of 
the  Eclectic  lieriew.  Had  the  labour  I  have  bestowed 
upon  it  not  been  a  work  of  real  love  and  interest,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  conducted  it  for  a 
single  year.  Such  a  journal  has  peculiar  difficulties,  and 
during  the  years  of  my  attempt  to  manage  it  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  increased  those  difilculties.  There  is  no 
reason  for  the  especial  existence  of  such  a  Review  at  all, 
excepting  as  it  is  supposed  to  represent  certain  principles. 
The  Eclectic  Revieic  has  existed,  now,  nearly  seventy 
years,  and  it  has  always  been  supposed  to  state  and 
advocate  strongly  the  doctrines  Ecclesiastical  and  Theolo¬ 
gical,  especially  maintained  by  those  usually  called 
Congregational  Protestant  Nonconformists.  To  these, 
during  the  period  of  my  editorship,  the  Review  has  been 
thoroughly  faithful;  and  to  maintain  them  in  a  popular 
and  readable  manner,  has  been  a  chief  inducement  in 
continuing  my  interest  in  it;  but  this  has  been  to  me  a 
great  burden.  If  tlie  reader  remembers  the  mournful 
jeremiads  expressive  of  editorial  agonies,  poured  forth  by 
Mr.  Thackeray  when  he  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Cornhill^  an  editorship  of  great  genius,  rewarded  by  great 
emoluments,  and  crowned  by  immense  commercial  success, 
it  may  be  believed  that  the  editorship  of  the  Eclectic^  re¬ 
presenting  the  exact  reverse  in  all  these  particulars,  has 
been  an  afflictive  burden,  to  which  that  borne  by  Mr. 
Thackeray  was  as  a  feather.  My  own  personal  and  pecu¬ 
niary  losses  have  been  very  heavy^,  and  would  have  been 
much  greater  than  they  are,  but  lor  munificent  aid 
received  in  the  earlier  stages  from  the  kind  help  of 
Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  John  Crossley,  Esq. 
It  is  right  that  I  should  mention  thus  publicly  my 
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obligations  to  those  gentlemen.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
X\\Q  Eclectic  Review fortunate  for  popular  litera¬ 
ture,  that  the  first  year  of  my  entrance  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  journal  witnessed  the  launching  of  a  multitude 
of  gay  monthly  shilling  literary  yachts,  the  Comhill^ 
Macmillans^  etc.  All  these  matters  are  of  no  account 
to  the  general  world,  but  although  unequal  to  the  cost 
and  labour  involved,  the  number  of  subscribers  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  establish  a  sense  of  friendly  relatedness 
between  the  editor  and  his  readers.  In  saying  farewell, 
lie  has  only  to  express  his  real  sense  that  he  has 
attempted  to  fulfil  the  work  up  to  the  measure  of  his 
lights  and  gifts,  in  a  conscientious  manner.  He  is  sensible 
that  he  has  never  intentionally  given  pain,  and  is  pleased 
to  know  that  to  very  many  whom  he  would  wish  really 
to  please,  he  has  given  pleasure.  In  conclusion,  the 
editor  would  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
honoured  him  by  subscription  to,  and  perusal  of,  the 
Eclectic.^  to  the  projected  publication  of  a  series  of  volumes 
of  reprints  of  papers  from  his  pen,  during  the  years  of  his 
editorship.  This  is  a  work  he  has  often  been  requested 
to  perform  ;  and  he  is  induced  now  to  undertake  the 
task,  in  the  expectation,  that  it  may  in  some  measure 
compensate  for  heavy  losses  in  time  and  money,  while 
he  trusts  that  some  of  the  papers  themselves,  if  of  no 
permanent  value,  may  yet  as  some  slight  synopsis,  or 
review  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  be  judged  as 
worthy  of  some  more  abiding  interest  than  they  could 
sustain  tlirough  the  pages  of  a  monthly  magazine.  All 
the  papers  so  reprinted  will  be  very  carefully  revised, 
and  many  of  them  upon  more  important  subjects  ampli¬ 
fied  and  enlarged. 

Edwin  Paxton  Hood. 
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Gospel  Notes  from  Jacob  Behmen,  288. 
Gospel  of  Finger-Posts ;  also  of  Sex¬ 
tants,  The,  269. 

Gould,  Baring,  146. 

“  Grammarian’s  Funeral,”  465. 
Growth  of  Moss,  The,  49. 

Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Letter- 
Writers,  400. 

Hand  of  Glory,  The,  1 53. 
i  Hate  and  Love,  459. 

He  Questions,  lie  Answers,  259. 
High-Church  Novels,  80. 

Historj'  of  Plants,  A,  48. 

Homes  of  Working  Men,  39. 

Hope  for  Frustrated  laves,  447. 

I  Horrible  Sutferings  of  Seamen,  140. 
Household  Tracts,  26. 

- for  the  People,  29. 

- Proverbs,  39. 

How  to  Save,  40. 

- the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Wind  wont 

out  to  Dinner,  161. 

- Religious  Novels  are  Construct¬ 
ed,  76. 

!  Hull,  when  Marvell  was  Member,  3. 

Impulsive  Christians,  351. 

“  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,”  321. 

Indiscriminate  distribution  of  Tracts, 
28. 

Inquisition  of  State,  The,  369. 

Instinct  and  Fact,  211. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  195. 

Invalid  Father,  The,  99. 

Irony  of  Lord  Brougham,  194. 

Isaac  Watts,  331. 

Jacob  Behmen :  The  Prince  of  Mys¬ 
tics,  257. 

James  I).  Bums,  519. 

“  Janet’s  Repentiince,”  306. 

Jean  Baptiste- Marie  Viaumy,  211. 
John  Gerardo’s  “  Horball,”  45, 
Justice’s  Justice,  234. 

Lady  Novelists,  300. 

Lancashiri-,  245. 
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Latent  i*  s  of  Mind,  207. 

Lk'iwof  ' »  ,  1C  Will,  204. 

“Lel.r--  Ohlat,’’ 312. 

Li-irov  le  Moss,  53. 

.  ^  ny,  55. 

Bishop  of  Mayence,  Tho,  156. 
Bmhmin,  Tiger,  and  the  Six  Judges, 
158. 

Golden  Cow,  Tho,  375. 

Hand  of  Glory,  153. 

How  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Wind 
went  out  to  Dinner,  161. 

'  Luck  Flower,  The,  151. 

Miraculous  Com,  215. 

Moss  Folk,  The,  55. 
of  the  Cross,  147. 

St.  Winifred’s  Moss,  53. 

The  Three  Saints  of  Venice,  364. 
Legendary  Lore  of  Venice,  365. 

Letter  to  Charles  Knight,  A,  107. 
Liberty  in  regard  to  Truth,  167. 

Life  in  London,  102. 

- at  Grasmere,  106. 

Linnams,  the  Botanist,  52. 

Littledale,  Dr.,  318. 

Local  Names,  243. 

Lord  Brougham,  181. 

Love  according  to  sound  Church  Prin¬ 
ciples,  81. 

Man  a  vegetable  !  472. 

Macdonald,  George,  Works,  71. 
ISIadame  de  Gasparin,  63. 

- lleyband,  311. 

Maiden’s  Hair,  43. 

1\Iark-lane  Chapel  and  its  celebrities,’ 
337. 

Marriage  among  the  Poor,  32. 

Mansell,  Andrew,  1. 

- Father  of,  2. 

- and  the  Lord  Treasuri'r,  8. 

- Speeches  of  Charles  II.,  9. 

- \Vit  upon  Parker,  13. 

— —  as  a  Poet,  14. 

- Tone  of  Nature,  16. 

- Specimens  of  his  Poetry,  17  to 

23. 

- Death,  24. 

- Patriotism,  25. 

Measures  not  Men,  193. 

Mcdiw*val  Mystics,  The  291. 

Medicinal  (lualities  of  Mosses,  47. 
Medusa  shipwreck,  Tho,  139. 
Melbourne  and  Lord  Brougham,  191. 
Mental  states,  206. 

Miall’s  StJirtling  Objection,  485. 
Milred’s  determination,  82. 

Miraculous  Com,  215. 


Missionary  Settlement  on  the  Pome- 
roon,  513. 

Mock  Sacraments,  87. 

Morale  of  Music  Halls,  397. 

Moss  Folk,  The,  55. 

Mrs.  Ellis,  303. 

Mrs.  Stowe’s  “Eva,”  77. 

- “  Angnes  of  Sorento,”  439. 

Musical  Enteiliiinment  for  the  People, 
389. 

Music  Halls,  392. 

Mystical  Creed,  A,  274. 

Narrowness  of  Religious  Novels,  70. 
Nature  of  Punishment,  The,  495. 
Nature  of  the  World,  The,  279. 

Naval  Heroes  of  (atueen  Elizabeth’s 
Reign,  130. 

Nautical  Fiction,  142. 

“  Northern  Roses,”  304. 

Novels  for  all  Sects,  68. 

Nun’s  Soliloquy,  The,  23. 

Objections  to  Dr.  Page’s  I’hilosophy, 
473. 

Ocean  Chivalry,  The,  126. 

Old  House  at  Theobald,  355. 

“Old  Deccan  Days,”  158. 

OuK  Book  Club,  249,  322,  417,  527. 
The  Story  of  a  Blind  Inventor ;  being 
some  Accoimt  of  the  Life  of  Dr. 
James  Gale,  by  John  I’lummer. 
Tweedie,  249. 

Practical  Essays  on  Education,  by 
Thomas  Markly,  M.A.  Strahan,  251. 
Hymns  of  Denmark,  translated  by 
Gilbert  Tait,  Strahan,  252. 

Lake  Victoria ;  a  Narrative  of  Ex¬ 
ploration  in  search  of  tho  Source 
of  the  Nile,  compiled  from  tho 
^lemoirs  of  Captains  Speke  and 
Grant,  by  G.  C.  Swayne,  M.A. 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  253. 

The  Beggars  (Les  Gueux ;)  or  the 
Founders  of  tho  Dutch  Republic. 
A  Tale  by  J.  B.  do  Liefde.  Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton,  255. 

Hymns,  written  for  New-Year’s 
Morning  Prayer-meetings  in  Great 
George-street  Chapel,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Riiflies,  with  a  Preface  by  Rev. 
B.  Brown.  Jackson,  Walford  and 
Hodder.  256. 

Walks  in  the  Black  Countr}%  and 
its  Green  Borderland,  by  Elihu 
Burritt,  ^I.A.  Sampson  Low  and 
Son,  322. 

Summers  and  Winters  in  tho 
Orkneys,  by  Daniel  Gorrie. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  326. 
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Our  Book  Club  : 

llemotor  Stars  in  the  Church  Sky  : 
being  a  Gallery  of  uncelebrated 
Divines,  by  George  Gilfillan. 
Ilodder  and  Stoughton,  327. 

A  Book  about  Domin  es:  being  the 
Reflections  of  a  Member  of  the 
Profession.  William  1*.  Nimmo, 
328. 

A  Book  about  Boys,  by  A.  R.  Hope. 

William  P.  Nimmo,  329. 

The  Two  Lives  of  Wilfred  Harris, 
by  Frederick  Wedmore.  T. 
Cautley  Newby,  329. 

John  Newton,  of  Olney  and  St.  j 
Mary  Woolnoth,  an  Autobio-  I 
graphy  and  Narrative,  by  Rev.  J. 
Bull.  Religious  Tract  Society,  417. 
The  King  and  the  Commons’ 
Cavalier ;  a  Puritan  Song,  selected 
and  arranged  by  Henry  ISIorley. 
Sampson  Low,  and  Marston,  418. 
Observations  on  the  Conversion  of 
the  Apostl(3  Paul,  by  Lord  George 
Lyttelton,  wdth  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  Henry  Rogers.  Reli¬ 
gious  Tract  Society,  419. 

Words  of  Comfort,  for  Parents 
bevoav(‘d  of  Little  Children,  edited 
by  William  Logan,  with  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Historical  Sketch  by 
Rev.  W.  Anderson,  oth  edition. 
James  Nisbet,  420. 

Seekers  of  God,  by  the  Rev.  F.  W. 

Farrar.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  421. 
John  Lily,  M.A.  Euphues.  The 
Anatomy  of  Wit.  Editio  Princeps. 
1579;  Collated  with  early  Editions, 
carefully  Edited  by  Edward  Arber. 

A.  Murray,  421. 

Roger  Asciiam,  Toxophilus,  1545. 
Edited  by  Edward  Arber.  A. 
Murray,  421. 

John  Selden’s  Table-Talk.  Edited  1 
by  Edward  Arber,  1G89.  A. 
Murray,  422 

Edward  Webbe,  Chief  Master-Gun¬ 
ner  :  His  Travailos,  1590.  Edited 
by  Edward  Arber.  A.  INIurray, 
422. 

Stephen  Gosson’s  School  of  Abuse ; 
An  Apologio  of  the  School  of 
Abuse,  1579.  Edited  by  Edward 
Arber.  A.  Murray,  422. 

Sir  I’hilip  Sidney’s  Apologio  for 
Poetrie.  Edited  by  Edward  Arber. 
A.  Murray,  422.  ! 

The  Five  Books  of  Quintus  Sept. 
Flor.  TertuUian  agaiust  Marciou  ; 


Gur  Book  Club : 

trans.  by  Peter  Holmes,  D.D. 
T.  and  T.  Clark,  423. 

The  Writings  of  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  trans.  by  the  Rev.  R.  E. 
Wallis,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  T.  and  T. 
Clark,  423. 

The  Works  of  George  Swinnock, 
M.A.  Vols.  L,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 
James  Nichol,  423. 

Our  Principles:  A  Guide  for  those 
Holding  or  Seeking  F ellowship  in 
Congregational  Churches,  by  C. 
B.  Johnson.  3rd  Edition.  Ilodder 
and  Stoughton,  424. 

Jacques  Bonneval ;  or,  the  Days  of 
the  Dragonnades.  Religious  Tract 
Society,  424. 

Louis  INIichaud  ;  or,  the  little  French 
Protesbint.  Religious  Tract  So¬ 
ciety,  424. 

Ecce  Dcus ;  Essays  on  the  Life  and 
Doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  J. 
Parker,  D.D.  3rd.  Edit.  Ilodder 
and  Stoughton,  527. 

Table-Talk,  and  other  Poems,  by 
William  Cowper.  Religious  Tract 
Society,  527. 

Tlie  Secret  of  the  Ijord ;  The  Child 
^Minister;  The  Book  in  the  Way  ; 
Whispt  rs  in  the  Psalms ;  Follow¬ 
ing  Fully;  The  New  Pitcher; 
Christine ;  or.  Broken  Commu¬ 
nion  ;  The  Gn^at  White  House ; 
You  Como,  too ;  Lizzie’s  Ijast 
PI  ace.  All  by  Anna  Shipton. 
INIorgan  and  Chase,  528. 

Life  of  Jesus  for  Young  People,  by 
the  Editor  of  Kind  Words  (Henry 
Hall),  529. 

Cats  and  Dogs  ;  or.  Notes  and  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Two  Great  Families  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  by  JNIrs. 
Hugh  Miller.  T.  Nelson  and 
Sons,  529. 

Clever  Dogs  and  Horses,  by  Shirley 
llibbcrd.  S.  W.  Partridge,  630. 
Jack  the  Conqueror,  by  E.  Bowen. 

S.  W.  Partridge,  530. 

Poems  and  Ballads,  by  Janet  Hamil¬ 
ton.  James  Macletrose,  530. 
Poems  written  in  Barracks,  by  Al¬ 
exander  Hume  Butler.  Longmans 
and  Co.  531. 

National  Education.  A  Prize  Essay. 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co., 
531. 

The  Buried  Cities  of  Campania,  or 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  by  !!• 
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Uur  Book  Club : 

Devenport  Adams.  T.  Nelson  and 
Sons,  531. 

Geography  of  Palestine.  Sunday 
School  Union,  532. 

Scripture  Meteorology  and  Modem 
Science,  by  A.  M’Leod.  George 
Gallie,  532. 

The  Biblical  Treasury,  6  vols.  Sun¬ 
day  School  Union,  532. 

Origin  of  the  Four  Gospels,  by  Con¬ 
stantino  Tischendorf,  translated 
by  William  L.  Gage,  llodder  and 
Stoughton,  533. 

London  to  Calcutta,  by  Joseph 
Mullens,  1).D.  Jiunes  Nisbet  and 
Co.,  533. 

Scenes  among  which  we  Labour,  by 
the  Wife  of  a  Missionary  in  Ben¬ 
gal.  Eliot  Stock,  534. 

Young  Man  Setting  Out  in  Life,  by 
WiUiam  Guest,  F.G.S.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  534. 

Works  of  George  Swinnock.  Vol.  V. 

James  Nichol,  534. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  by 
Dr.  Julius  iMullcr,  translated  Irom 
the  German  by  Rev.  William 
Ho  wick.  Clark’s  Foreign  Theo¬ 
logical  Library.  T.  and  T.  Clark, 

535. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  Expounded,  by 
Dr.  Candlish.  Adjim  and  Chailes 
Black,  535. 

Essays  from  Good  JFords,  by  Henry 
Rogers.  Strahan  and  Co.,  535. 
The  Hermits,  by  Rev.  C.  Kingsley. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  536. 
England’s  Antiphon,  by  George 
Macdonald.  MacmiRan  and  Co., 

536. 

The  Teacher’s  Model  Teacher,  by 
William  11.  Groser.  Sunday 
S<  hool  Union,  536. 

Handbook  to  the  Map  of  the  World. 
The  Sixpenny  Athis.  The  Shilling 
Atlas.  The  Middle  Class  Atlas, 
by  Keith  Johnston.  W.  K.  and 
A.  K.  Johnston,  536. 

The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  by 
Carl  Friedrich  Keil,  D.D.,  537. 
System  of  Christian  Ethics,  by  Dr. 

G.  Chr.  Adolph  von  Harless,  537. 
On  the  Way ;  or.  Places  passed  by 
Pilgrim.  By  A.  L.  O.  E.,  537. 
Tossed  on  the  Waves :  a  Storj"  of 
Young  Life,  by  Edwin  Hodder, 
538. 

.  The  Children’s  Prize,  385. 

The  Shepherd  with  His  Lambs  ;  or. 


Our  Book  Club : 

Chapters  and  Songs  on  all  the 
Scriptures  that  connect  together 
Christ  and  Children,  538. 

The  Philosophy  of  Evangelicism  (?) 
John  Wesley;  or,  the  Theology 
of  Conscience,  by  the  Author  of 
“  The  Theosophy  of  Evangeli¬ 
cism  (?)  539. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  Plane 
Geometry,  by  Richard  Wormell, 
M.A.  Guide  to  English  Spelling, 
by  John  Russell,  F.E.I.S.  Analy¬ 
sis  of  English  Historj',  by  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Pearce  and  Samuel 
Hague,  LL.B.  Murby’s  Scripture 
ISlanuals  on  the  Two  Books  of 
Samuel,  539. 

Tales  of  Heroes,  taken  from  English 
History.  Stories  of  Old  England, 
by  George  E,  Sargent,  539. 

A  Selection  of  Tales,  by  the  Author 
of  “  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,” 
549. 

The  Leisure  Hour,  Sunday  at  Home, 
and  Cottager  and  Artisan  for  1868, 
549. 

Chatterbox  for  1868,  541. 

Little  iVIeg’s  Children,  by  the  Author 
of  “  Jessica’s  First  Prayer,”  541. 

The  Court  Suburb  IMagazine,  for 
Objects  of  Suburban  Interest  and 
General  Literature,  541. 

Good  Words  and  the  Sunday 
Magazine,  542. 

Old  Nonconformist  Service,  The,  339. 

( )ld  Pictures  of  Florence,  463. 

On  Distant  Thunder,  352. 

Opinions  of  Christ,  413. 

Origin  of  Man,  475. 

Ovando’s  Cruelty,  124. 

Our  Lady  of  Darkness,  117. 

Out  of  Ollice,  197. 

Quaint  Duilogue  of  Mosses,  A,  44. 

Parish  Church  of  Harbomo,  325, 

Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  11. 

Paucity  of  Public  Gratitude,  1 83. 

“  Pippa  Passes  ”  458. 

Poet  Clare,  The,  61. 

Poets — Nature,  IVIadness,  Religion,  59. 

Poets,  unsuccessful  in  Love,  21. 

Poetry : — 

A  Danish  Hymn,  253. 

An  Old  Town,  451. 

An  Old  Legend,  454. 

A  Soldier  of  the  Mid(Uo  Ages,  452. 

A  Sunset,  450. 

Bishop  of  Mayence,  156. 

Byzantine  Architecture,  151. 
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Poetry : 

Camp  at  Midnight,  1 '>2. 

“  Childo  Roland(‘,”  1G7. 

Coy  MistroKs,  A,  22. 

“Drifts  that  Bur  my  Door,”  499. 
Drop  of  Dew,  A,  20. 

Evelyn  Hope,  4GG. 

Elegy  on  the  Death  of  William  III., 
348. 

Fountain  of  Egeria,  G2. 

Garden,  The,  18. 

“  Grammarian’s  Funeral,”  4G4. 

Hate  and  Love,  459. 

Italian  Rhymes,  369. 

Last  ride  together,  447. 

Last  Words  of  Luria,  4G1. 

Love  Poem,  A,  21. 

Maiden’s  Hair,  43. 

Man  and  Nature,  451. 

Middle  Age  Castles,  150. 

INIiddlo  Age  Rooms,  451. 

Mowing  and  Mowers,  IG. 

Nuns  of  Appleton,  23. 

On  the  Death  of  Dick,  an  Academi¬ 
cal  Cat,  94. 

Paraphrase,  A,  335. 

(luotiitions  from  Caroline  Southey, 
G3. 

- Adah  Menken,  497. 

- Clare,  Gl. 

- Cowper,  60. 

- Crabbe,  63. 

- Keats,  59. 

- Lowell,  61. 

- Rogers,  366. 

- Robert  Browning,  442-4G8. 

- Robert  Btichanan,  488. 

- Spanish  Gipsy,  22G,  229. 

- Swinburne,  409,  415. 

- Wordsworth,  58. 

- Watts,  Dr.,  344  to  348. 

- Rural  Retirement,  24. 

- Soldiers,  450. 

- State  of  England,  The,  17. 

- St.  Winifred’s  IMoss,  53. 

- The  British  Fisherman,  334. 

- The  Ferns  and  the  Moss,  5G. 

Philip  Doddridge,  359. 
I’isani-Chioggia,  379. 

- Imprisonment,  379. 

- Commander  of  the  Forces,  380. 

- Death  and  F uneral,  38 1 . 

Pleasures  of  Opium,  104. 

Point  of  Issue,  479. 

Pope  Alexander  VI.  demands  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Savonarola,  437. 

Poor  Knight  of  Windsor,  The,  405. 
Portrait  of  Satan,  A,  284. 

Position  of  the  Church,  The,  169. 


Power  and  Charm  of  Song,  399. 

Powers  of  Narrativ«*,  115. 

Power  to  give  Moral  Judgment,  209. 
Prevalence  of  Music,  ‘190. 

Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  120. 

Prisons  of  Venice,  'i’he,  372. 
Progressive  development  of  Nature, 
477.^ 

Pure  Norman  Descent,  239. 

Purposes  of  the  Incarnation.  The,  287. 

Reason  for  Dissent,  84. 

Reasons  for  Not  Going  to  Church,  1 70. 
Reformation  in  Tracts,  4 1 . 

Reformer  of  Nonconformist  Psalmody, 
341. 

Relation  of  Man  to  Law,  507. 

Religion  and  Psychology,  203. 

- in  the  INIind,  205. 

Religious  Drama,  The,  317. 

- Novels,  67. 

Restored  Universe,  The,  289. 
Restorative  Influence  of  IMu.sic,  390. 
Results  of  great  Preaching,  427. 
Restitution  of  all  things,  493. 
Revelation  of  Law  in  Scripture,  50(). 
443. 

R(3vival  of  Sacerdotalism,  165. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  Venice,  3G3. 

Robert  Browning,  Dramatic  Character 
of  his  Poctrj’,  443. 

Romans  in  England,  The,  237. 

“  liomola,”  309. 

Ruskin  and  Tennyson,  G5. 

Sacerdotalism,  164. 

Sagacity  of  Cats,  The,  93. 

Sarcasm  of  Lord  Brougham,  19G. 
Savonarola,  425. 

- and  Sir  Harry  Vane,  435. 

- and  the  Franciscans,  437. 

- Arnold  of  Brescia  Strangled  and 

Burnt,  436. 

- Benedictine  Abbes,  429. 

- Birth,  428. 

- Conception  of  Art,  434. 

- Death  of  Pica  della  Mirandello, 

432. 

- Enters  a  Cloister,  428. 

- Hi.s  Memory  to  be  Revered,  440. 

- Journey  to  Florence,  430. 

- Luther’s  Te.stimony,  438. 

- ISIartyrdom,  439. 

- The  Building  of  Noah’s  Ark,  431. 

- Tortured,  438. 

- Visit  to  the  French  King,  433. 

- Writings  declared  free  from  blame 

by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  439. 

Scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  A, 
190. 
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Th(>‘  Soul  and  ItoJ,  3a  1 . 

The  Spanish  Gipsy,  22a. 

The  Ten  and  the  Thro(%  371. 

The  Three  Ladies  of  Sorrow,  1 IG. 
Tho  Tract  I  The  Tract !  27. 

The  Universality  of  Toleration,  IGG. 
The  Whole  World  full  of  Light,  280. 
The  Young  Student,  333. 

Thomas  do  Quincey,  95. 

Thomas,  ^liss  Annie,  313. 

Thoughts  respecting  God,  411. 

Three  Principles  of  Nature,  283. 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  Venice,  382 
Tragedy  of  Marino  Feliero,  373. 

Two  Epochs  of  Brougham’s  Life,  ’i'l 


Sc(‘neH  at  a  Music  Hall,  :{9.). 
“Schamir,”  lal. 

School  Education,  101. 

See  how  Christians  Love,  321. 

Sensitive  Ile.'irt,  A,  3a  1. 

Sermons  devoid  of  Literary  merit  ,  17a. 
Services  of  the  Clergy,  The,  17G. 

Seven  Fountain  Spirits,  281. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  133. 

“  Silas  Mamer,”  307. 

“  Sordello,’’  45a. 

Sorrows  of  the  Street,  38. 

Southey,  Caroline,  G3. 

Some  recent  Gems  and  Devoloi>ments 
of  Rittialistic  Lore,  31G. 

Speeches  of  Lord  Brougham,  192. 
S|Hm80  of  the  Adriatic,  'i'hc,  385. 
Spirting  in  Life,  30. 

St.  (xcorgi*,  151. 

Story  of  Poor  Ann,  Tho,  103. 

Storv  of  the  Lucayan  Islanders,  The, 
125. 

Story  of  a  Cat,  90. 

St.  Ambrose  of  IVotestantism,  The, 


Unhealthy  Writers,  315. 

Universality  of  Myths,  162. 

Vanished  Doges,  The,  375. 

Various  Mosses,  4G. 

Vanity  of  Rico  tending  to  National 
Greatness,  247. 

Vision  of  Death,  The,  98. 

Visit  to  a  Music  Hall,  3!)3. 

Voices  of  Creation,  290. 

Voyage  in  an  open  Boat,  A,  141. 

Watts,  Isaac,  331. 

- Father  of,  332. 

- Birth,  332 

- Style  Characti'rised,  335. 

- as  a  Preacher,  338. 

- at  Stoke  Newington,  33G. 

- compared  with  Wesley,  343. 

- IMystic  Ecstasy,  347. 

- Prose  Writings,  351. 

- Residence,  at  I'lieobald,  354. 

- In  his  Study,  357. 

- His  Person,  361. 

Welsh  Literature,  241. 

Wo  must  enter  into  Christ’s  Sufferings, 
290. 

West  Indian  Adventurers,  137. 

What  Frees  tho  Soul,  449. 

What  Practical  Christianity  has  done, 
489. 

What  is  the  Object  of  Church-going  ? 
173. 

What  tho  Church  might  become,  178. 
Who  is  the  Author  ?  409. 

Women  as  Novelists,  301. 

■  Brickmakers,  322. 

- Letter- Writers,  407. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Henr)’,  313. 

Works  of  de  Quincey,  114. 

Works  of  Miss  Worboise,  73. 

Works  of  Lord  Brougham,  199.. 
Working-men’s  Hindrances,  34. 
Worship,  172. 


St.  Winifred’s  Moss,  54. 

Stninge  Visitor,  261. 

Suflerings  of  the  Sjianiards,  129. 
Swnlmrm/s  “  Felise,”  410. 

- on  Suicide,  415. 

Teaching  of  Religious  Novels,  not  Re¬ 
ligious,  69. 

Teutonic  and  Celtic,  236. 

Thijory  of  Annihilation,  487. 

Thought- Life,  523. 

Threcf  Teachings  of  Scripture,  491. 
The  (^lurch  and  Religion,  163. 

The  Church,  320. 

The  Cure  D’Ars,  212. 

“The  Englishman’s  Library,’’  79. 

The  Artist  Faculty,  463. 

The  Ascetic  R<  former,  213. 

The  Fulfilment  of  Divine  Predictions 


The  Hope  of  Paracelsus,  467. 

The  Lake  Poets,  105. 

Tho  Literature  of  Blasphemy,  408. 
T'he  Liteniture  of  Nautical  Adventure. 


The  Literature  of  Mosses,  42. 

ITie  Lost  One,  37. 

The  Li'genda  of  the  Cross,  147. 

The  Alissionary  on  tho  Essequibo,  511. 
The  Nature  of  Punishment,  495. 

The  Pedigree  of  the  English  People, 
235. 

The  Phantoms  of  St.  Mark,  362. 

The  Science  of  Anthropology,  471. 
Tlie  Silver  Store,  155. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


To  the  Readers  of  the  Eclectic  I'  Publishers^  &c. 


After  tins  month,  December,  1808,  the  publication  of 
the  “  Eclectic  Review  and  Congregational  Topic  ”  will 
probably  be  for  some  time  postponed  ;  the  present  Pro¬ 
prietor  and  Editor  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of 
re-issuing  it,  should  circumstances  make  it  desirable. 
Any  communication  referring  to  the  matter  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Paxton  Hood,  Brighton. 

November  28M,  1868. 
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REPRINT  OF  “ECLECTIC”  ESSAYS. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  OTHERS. 


It  has  often  been  suggested  to  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic 
Review  that  lie  should  republish  some  of  his  own  essays 
contributed  during  the  period  of  his  editorship,  in  such 
a  Ibrin  as  might  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  friendly 
libraries  ;  thus  the  author  hopes  in  some  measure  to 
repair  the  losses  of  the  eight  years  of  his  management. 
If  the  reader  consents  to  become  a  subscriber,  will  he 
kindly  send  his  name  to  Ilev.  Paxton  Hood,  Brighton  ? 

Preparing  for  Publication^  early  in  1869, 

In  four  thick  volumes,  about  500  pages  each  voL,  fine 
paper,  cloth  gilt,  to  subscribers  thirty  shillings : 

ECLECTIC  ESSAYS 

Contributed  to  the  Eclectic  Review^  very  carefully  re¬ 
vised,  and  in  many  instances  greatly  enlarged,  by  Edwin 
Paxton  Hood. 

VoL.  I. 

SOME  OF  OUR  LITERARY  MASTERS,  AND  THEIR 

LITERARY  MATTERS. 

Thoma.s  Carlyle  and  his  Critics. 

Dante. 

John  Henry  Newman. 

Satire  and  Satirists.  Thackeray  the  Preacher. 

The  Sad  Side  of  the  Humorist’s  Life. 

Lord  Lytton  :  His  place  in  the  Republic  of  Letters. 

History  in  Chancery  :  Macaulay,  Motley,  and  others. 

Robert  Browning. 
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CHTRCH  PICTURES. 


Jacob  Behmen,  the  Prince  of  Mystics. 

The  Judicious  Hooker. 

A  Vision  of  Mad  Monks. 

In  the  Footsteps  of  the  Crusaders. 
Gleanings  after  the  Talmud. 

Hebrew  History  and  Poetry. 

Geneva,  its  memories  and  Martyrs. 
Richard  Baxter. 

George  Fox  and  the  Early  Friends. 
Modern  Friends,  and  their  Ways. 

Saint  John  Woolman. 

A  Silent  French  Saint. 

Verba  Sine  Re  Erasmus. 

Res  et  Verba  Philippus  :  Melancthon. 

The  Stream  of  Church  History. 

The  Church  of  the  Moravians. 
Swedenborg. 

Juan  de  Valdes. 

Henry  Moore,  the  Mystic. 

Hymns,  Hymn-writers,  and  Sacred  Poets. 


Isaac  Watts. 

Shakespeare  and  His  Commentators.] 

1  able  Talk  and  Table  Talkers. 

Cowley. 

An  Old  Eclectic  Reviewer,  James  Montgomery. 

Andrew  Marvel,  Citizen,  Satirist,  and  Poet. 

Elizabetli  Browning. 

Metaphysical  Tournaments  :  John  Stuart  Mill  and  S.  W.  Hamilton. 
Bailey’s  “  Fesius.”  The  new  edition. 


VoL.  II. 


VoL.  III. 

TYPES  OF  MA^^Y  COLOURED  MAYHOOD,  STATES- 

MEX,  ARTISTS,  ETC. 

Sir  Harry  Vane. 

Art  Biographies. 

Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  Santi. 


Superstition  and  Romance  of  Spanish  Painting. 

English  Painting  and  English  Painters. 

William  Cowper. 

John  Clare. 

Great  English  Statesmen,  English  Constitution. 

Sir  John  Eliot. 

The  Tlieory  of  Cromwell’s  Life.  ^ 

Old  Abernethy. 

Joan  of  Arc. 

VoL.  IV. 

ECLECTIC  ESSAYS  ON  M.VNY  MATTERS. 

The  Last  Historic  Doubt,  Louis  XVII. 

A  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Laughter. 

Phantoms  of  St.  Mark’s. 

The  L  nity  of  the  Popular  Tale. 

Such  Stuff  as  Dreams  are  made  of.” 

The  Unwritten  History  of  the  Earth. 

Recent  Excursions  in  the  Town  of  Mansoul. 

ReC'  nt  Popular  Expositions  of  Science. 

The  Inductions  of  Mr.  Darwin. 

Ghostly  Business. 

The  Nemesis  of  History. 

The  Breaking  of  the  Golden  Bowl. 

The  Theology  and  Mystery  of  Pain. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Skull. 

Ethnology  and  the  Races  of  Europe. 

“  riters  quite  like  Gentlemen.” 
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PRICE  ONE  8HILLINQ. 
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